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PREFACE 


We  are,  of  course,  most  interested  in  what  happens  to 
ourselves.  No  matter  whether  the  experience  be  pleasant 
or  painful,  we  get  a  pleasure  out  of  telling  about  it. 

Not  only  are  we  interested  in  what  happens  to  our¬ 
selves,  but  we  are  also  interested  in  the  experiences  and 
adventures  of  others  for  we  always  feel  that  what  has 
happened  to  the  other  person  could  have  happened  to 
ourselves. 

The  time  in  which  the  events  took  place  has  very  little 
to  do  with  our  interest  provided  we  are  made  to  feel  that 
the  action  centered  around  real  flesh  and  blood  people.  If 
the  people  are  real  and  the  occurrence  one  that  could  rea¬ 
sonably  have  happened  to  ourselves,  we  are  interested 
even  though  what  occurred  be  something  quite  ordinary 
and  familiar. 

Stories  in  all  ages  have  been  much  in  demand  as  a 
form  of  entertainment.  In  the  olden  times,  before  the 
time  of  the  printing  press,  when  very  few  were  able  to 
read  or  write,  the  story  teller  was  the  principal  source  of 
information  as  well  as  of  entertainment.  The  stories  told 
were  often  fantastic  and  incredible,  but  the  listeners  were 
credulous  and  listened  with  rapt  attention,  for  they  were 
lifted  out  of  their  work-a-day  and  sordid  surroundings 
and  carried  by  the  words  of  the  story  teller  to  places  of 
enjoyment  and  peace. 
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While  we  still  enjoy  the  fantastic  and  imaginative,  we 
are  not  satisfied  with  narratives  of  this  character  only. 
We  have  a  desire  to  do  more  than  listen  to  tales  that  are 
built  largely  out  of  the  imagination  of  the  writer  or 
speaker.  We  have  a  curiosity  to  know  something  about 
what  has  actually  happened  to  the  people  who  have  lived 
on  this  earth  in  the  ages  past,  as  well  as  what  is  happen¬ 
ing  to  ourselves  at  this  very  time. 

We  have  all  read  stories  of  the  lives  of  famous  men 
and  women  from  the  time  of  the  earliest  periods  of  his¬ 
tory  to  the  present.  Likewise  we  are  somewhat  familiar 
with  the  history  of  the  different  nations  that  have  flour¬ 
ished  at  one  time  or  another.  These  stories  of  persons  or 
nations  have  been  devoted  largely  to  the  recounting  of 
valorous  deeds  or  the  performance  of  some  notable  act. 

This  book  is  a  story  of  peoples  and  nations.  It  is  not 
given  over  to  the  recounting  of  deeds  of  valor  performed 
on  the  field  of  battle,  nor  to  the  destruction  wrought  by 
robber  bands  in  their  forays  on  the  innocent  and  unpro¬ 
tected.  It  is,  on  the  contrary,  a  story  of  the  struggles  and 
labors  of  millions  of  men  and  women  throughout  hun¬ 
dreds  of  centuries  directed  to  building  up  and  preserving 
instead  of  tearing  down  and  destroying.  The  story  does 
not  always  tell  of  a  great  hero  or  ruler,  unless  this  hero 
or  ruler  was  a  builder  and  a  preserver.  What  we  are  and 
what  we  have  today  we  owe  very  largely  to  the  people 
about  whom  this  story  is  written.  These  people  were,  and 
are,  the  workers  and  the  planners — the  men  with  vision 
and  imagination  whose  inspiration  was  to  add  something 
to  the  comfort  and  pleasure  of  themselves  and  their  de- 
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scendants.  Naturally,  therefore,  we  are  interested  in  this 
story  for  it  is  in  a  large  measure  about  ourselves.  It  is 
about  ourselves  because  it  is  about  our  ancestors  whom 
we  very  much  resemble  and  whose  experiences — no  mat¬ 
ter  in  what  century  they  occurred — were  exactly  the  same 
as  the  ones  which  would  have  occurred  to  us  had  we  lived 
in  their  times. 

It  should  not  be  understood,  however,  that  the  authors 
wish  the  reader  to  believe  that  our  ancestors  lived  through 
the  identical  kinds  of  experiences  that  we  are  living 
through  today.  Far  from  it.  Each  age,  each  generation 
lives  in  a  world  that  differs  in  many  respects  from  the 
world  as  it  was  previous  to  any  given  time.  We  struggle 
and  strive,  often  quite  blindly  to  make  and  hold  a  place 
for  ourselves.  Ignorance  is  our  greatest  handicap.  The 
story  of  the  way  things  have  been,  and  the  gradual 
growth  and  change  that  have  taken  place  in  the  past,  will 
do  much  to  make  clear  the  meaning  of  the  forces  that 
control  us.  These  forces,  because  they  do  so  vitally  af¬ 
fect  our  daily  lives,  must  be  understood  or  we  shall  be 
waging  a  fruitless  and  losing  fight  against  them. 

Failure  to  understand  the  workings  of  a  force  or  sys¬ 
tem  often  causes  us  to  destroy  what,  if  understood,  could 
be  turned  to  service  under  our  direction.  The  present 
economic  system,  as  an  example,  is  an  object  of  hatred 
and  distrust  on  the  part  of  many.  We  all  see  its  injus¬ 
tices  and  inequalities.  The  question  that  arises  in  the 
minds  of  intelligent  men  is:  shall  we  destroy  the  system 
that  has  come  down  to  us  and  largely  controls  our  daily 
life,  or  shall  we  study  it  in  the  light  of  what  has  obtained 
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in  the  past  and  see  if  it  cannot  be  controlled  and  im¬ 
proved? 

It  is  the  design  of  this  book  to  give  to  the  reader  a  work¬ 
ing  knowledge  of  the  economic  system  under  which  he 
lives.  It  has  no  just  claim  to  be  called  a  work  on  econom¬ 
ics  j  it  is  really  an  attempt  to  show  to  the  reader  that  the 
subject  is  worth  studying.  With  that  aim  in  view  it  has 
not  hesitated  to  tunnel  under  certain  inconvenient  diffi¬ 
culties  and  to  bridge  sundry  yawning  chasms  in  our  exact 
knowledge.  In  so  doing  it  has  assumed  no  claim  to  con¬ 
sideration  as  a  scientific  study,  but  has  endeavored  to  fol¬ 
low  the  main  outlines  of  the  subject  closely  enough  to 
leave  with  the  reader  an  impression  the  essential  truth 
of  which  will  not  be  challenged  even  by  scientists. 

It  is  confessedly  and  deliberately  an  optimistic  book  to 
the  extent  that  it  holds  as  superstition  the  belief,  which 
has  gained  wide  currency  especially  among  the  under¬ 
privileged  classes,  that  the  capitalistic  system  is  a  con¬ 
trivance  of  wicked  men  consciously  designed  to  hold  the 
workers  of  the  world  in  eternal  bondage,  and  not  the 
product  of  an  evolutionary  process.  And  to  the  extent 
which  it  holds  that  if  the  mass  of  the  people  can  be 
brought  to  an  understanding  of  the  rudiments  of  any  sub¬ 
ject,  even  “the  dismal  science,”  they  will  act  upon  it  for 
themselves  with  more  honesty  and  intelligence  than  could, 
or  would,  be  brought  to  bear  by  any  minority  acting  osten¬ 
sibly  in  the  people’s  behalf. 
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PART  ONE 

If  I  could  only  'persuade  you  of  this,  that  the  chief  duty 
of  the  civilized  world  today  is  to  set  about  making  labor 
happy  for  all,  to  do  its  utmost  to  minimize  the  amount  of 
unhappy  labor — nay,  if  I  could  only  persuade  some  two 
or  three  of  you  here  present — 1  should  have  made  a  good 
night's  work  of  it. — William  Morris,  The  Art  of  the 
People. 


CHAPTER  I. 

Why  Men  Work. 

T o  say  that  we  work  because  we  must  is  to  beg  the  ques¬ 
tion.  Only  a  fart  of  manys  daily  labor  is  necessary  to 
maintain  life  in  his  body.  The  rest  he  does  to  preserve , 
not  his  life ,  but  civilization. 

IF  the  average  man  were  asked,  “Why  do  you  work?”, 
he  would  give  a  truthful  and  an  unsatisfactory  an¬ 
swer.  He  would  say,  “Because  I  must.”  There  are 
exceptional  men  who  do  not  have  to  work  at  all  and  who 
do  not  work.  There  are  other  exceptional  men  who  do 
not  have  to  work,  but  who  consciously  prefer  activity  to 
idleness.  These  might  give  a  different  answer  to  the 
question,  but  it  would  be  an  exceptional  answer. 

Yet  to  say,  even  of  the  average  man,  that  he  works 
because  he  must,  is  an  answer  as  unsatisfactory  as  to  say  of 
a  neighbor  that  he  calls  the  doctor  in  because  he  is  sick. 
That  is  understood.  The  question  is,  What  made  him 
sick?  Of  course,  the  average  man  must  work,  but  why 
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must  he?  Who  makes  him?  Who  says  he  must?  Many 
people  are  accustomed  to  regard  the  necessity  of  working 
as  an  evil,  much  as  they  regard  disease  as  an  evil,  but  they 
seldom  stop  to  consider  the  nature  of  this  ailment.  When 
Mr.  Jones  calls  in  the  doctor,  people  know  that  he  is  sick 
and  they  immediately  begin  to  inquire,  “What  is  the  mat¬ 
ter  with  him?”  Is  it  typhoid  fever,  pneumonia,  a  broken 
leg,  or  merely  a  cold  in  the  head?  But  when  Mr.  Jones 
goes  to  work,  many  people,  who  are  firmly  convinced 
that  he  is  suffering  an  evil  that  he  would  cure  if  he  could, 
never  think  of  inquiring  what  it  is,  much  less  where  he 
caught  it. 

It  is  equally  unsatisfactory  to  go  one  step  further  and 
say  that  if  the  average  man  did  not  work  he  would  starve. 
That  is,  indeed,  what  would  happen  if  he  did  not  work 
at  all.  But  a  tramp,  for  instance,  works  much  less  than 
the  average  man,  yet  he  does  not  starve.  A  savage  may 
work  even  less  than  a  tramp,  yet  he  does  not  starve.  The 
average  man,  if  he  were  willing  to  live  as  the  tramp  and 
the  savage  live,  might  come  as  close  as  they  have  come  to 
getting  rid  of  the  “evil”  of  labor. 

We  begin  to  approach  an  answer  to  our  question  only 
when  we  have  recognized  that  the  average  man  works  a 
small  part  of  the  day  to  escape  death  by  starvation,  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  time  in  order  that  he  may  escape 
living  the  sort  of  life  that  tramps  and  savages  live.  It 
is  his  desire  to  live  as  a  civilized  man,  with  the  comforts 
and  conveniences  of  civilization  and  as  many  of  its  lux¬ 
uries  as  he  can  get. 

It  is  the  law  of  civilization  that  he  who  would  have 
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service  must  give  service.  This  law  is  not  always  ob¬ 
served,  it  is  true.  A  man  may  inherit  a  fortune  and  with¬ 
out  contributing  anything  to  the  service  of  the  world  be 
himself  splendidly  served  all  his  life.  Generally  speak¬ 
ing,  however,  it  is  by  our  own  labor  that  we  gain  the  right 
to  command  the  services  of  all  other  civilized  men.  Con¬ 
sider  a  workman  sitting  down  to  supper,  after  a  day’s 
labor.  He  pays  for  the  supper  with  some  of  the  money  he 
gets  for  his  day’s  work,  and  that  supper  may  represent  the 
work  of  other  men  in  a  dozen  nations.  Take,  for  example, 
one  item — the  cup  of  coffee.  Laborers  in  Brazil,  or  per¬ 
haps  in  Java,  cultivated  and  gathered  the  coffee  beans. 
The  ship  that  brought  them  to  this  country  may  have  been 
manned  by  British,  or  Dutch,  or  Norwegian  sailors,  while 
Americans  roasted  and  ground  it  and  delivered  it  at  his 
home.  The  sugar  in  it  probably  can  be  traced  back  to 
Cuba  in  the  same  way.  Why,  the  very  water  in  which  it 
was  boiled  came  to  him  by  the  labor  of  men  at  the  city 
water-works,  or  by  that  of  some  forgotten  well-digger. 
Citizens  of  at  least  three,  and  perhaps  half  a  dozen,  na¬ 
tions  have  worked  together  to  furnish  him  that  simple 
cup  of  coffee. 

When  Augustus  Caesar  ruled  in  Rome  and  called  him¬ 
self  emperor  of  the  world,  even  he,  not  to  mention  an 
ordinary  workman,  could  not  command  such  service. 
When  Nebuchadnezzar  ruled  in  Babylon  and  called  him¬ 
self  a  god,  he  could  command  less  of  it  than  could  Augus¬ 
tus.  That  is  because  the  civilization  which  we  enjoy  was 
not  created  instantly  out  of  nothing,  but  has  been  slowly 
and  painfully  erected  by  the  joint  labor  of  millions  of 
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men  through  thousands  of  years.  Augustus  saw  it  when 
it  was  far  smaller  and  simpler  than  it  is  now.  Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar  saw  it  when  little  of  it  existed  except  its  founda¬ 
tions.  Innumerable  conveniences  and  luxuries  have  been 
added  to  it  since  their  time  and  advantages  which  would 
have  been  reserved  for  the  emperor  then  are  enjoyed  by 
the  multitude  now. 

But  it  was  built  by  labor,  it  has  been  maintained  by  la¬ 
bor,  and  if  it  is  to  be  carried  on  and  improved,  it  must  be 
by  someone’s  toil.  Notice,  there  enters  again  that  word 
“must,”  with  which  we  began.  We  work  because  we 
must  j  but  the  necessity  that  drives  us  is  only  in  small  part 
the  necessity  of  getting  something  to  eat,  and  something 
to  wear,  and  somewhere  to  sleep.  In  far  greater  measure 
it  is  the  necessity  of  getting  such  food  and  clothing  and 
shelter  as  appeal  to  men  of  modern  civilized  tastes,  which 
are  more  fastidious  than  the  tastes  of  the  emperors  of 
Rome  and  Babylon.  Our  desire  to  enjoy  this  civilization 
that  we  and  our  forefathers  have  created  and  our  desire 
to  extend  it  and  improve  it  are  the  spurs  that  goad  us  to 
four-fifths  of  our  toil. 

The  manner  in  which  men  have  responded  to  this  im¬ 
pulse  to  draw  further  and  further  away  from  the  lives 
of  brutes  and  savages  is  the  true  history  of  civilization, 
in  which  the  stories  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  nations  and  dy¬ 
nasties,  the  campaigns  and  battles  and  sieges,  are  mere 
incidents,  and  sometimes  mere  interruptions.  No  one 
volume  can  touch  more  than  the  barest  outline  of  it,  and 
no  library  will  ever  contain  it  all,  for  of  much  of  the  work 
no  record  was  kept  and  many  of  those  that  were  kept  for 
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a  while  have  long  ago  been  lost.  Nevertheless,  to  under¬ 
stand,  even  dimly,  the  world  about  us  it  is  necessary  to 
know  something  of  what  has  been  recorded  and  pre¬ 
served  j  and  surely  no  spectacle  can  be  more  fascinating 
than  to  watch  the  slow  growth  of  the  structure  of  civiliza¬ 
tion  up  to  the  level  on  which  we  stand. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

Man,  the  Master. 

Man  has  proved  himself  superior  to  the  rest  of  the  ani¬ 
mal  kingdom.  He  has  won  many  things  in  his  struggles 
with  naturey  and  in  many  ways  has  made  her  his  servant. 
The  way  has  been  dangerous ,  the  struggle  terrific ,  the 
failures  many.  Man  has  many  things  yet  to  master  be¬ 
fore  he  can  in  truth  boast  of  his  achievements.  Much  he 
has  done ;  much  more  he  has  to  do.  How  is  he  to  fit  him¬ 
self  for  the  task  before  him P 

EVERY  wild  animal  lives  in  a  world  that  is  entirely 
hostile.  To  the  wolf,  for  instance,  all  other  ani¬ 
mals,  except  his  mate,  his  cubs,  and  the  members 
of  his  pack,  are  divided  into  two  classes — those  that  will 
kill  the  wolf,  and  those  that  the  wolf  will  kill.  His  life 
is  spent  avoiding  the  first  class  and  hunting  the  second. 

There  was  a  time  when  man  faced  a  world  not  less 
hostile  than  that  in  which  the  wolf  still  lives.  Man  lived 
in  constant  danger  from  the  larger  and  fiercer  animals ; 
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and  in  addition  to  that,  he  lived  in  danger  from  the  ele¬ 
ments.  The  north  wind  seemed  determined  to  freeze 
him,  forest  fires  to  burn  him  to  death,  floods  to  drown 
him,  droughts  to  cause  him  to  perish  of  thirst. 

Apparently  without  a  friend  beneath  the  sky,  with  all 
the  chances  against  him,  he  set  out  to  conquer  the  world. 
In  so  far  as  material  things  are  concerned  he  has  succeeded 
wonderfully.  So  long  ago  that  no  one  can  even  estimate 
the  number  of  centuries,  man  obtained  dominion  over  the 
beasts.  The  elephant,  the  lion,  the  tiger,  the  bear,  learned 
that  this  small,  upright  animal,  so  weak  that  any  of  them 
could  easily  crush  out  his  life,  was  the  most  dangerous 
living  thing  in  the  world.  Other  animals  such  as  the 
horse,  the  cow,  and  (perhaps  first  of  them  all)  the  dog 
learned  that  his  will  was  stronger  than  theirs,  and  his 
intelligence  too  great  for  them  to  avoid  him,  so  they  had 
to  submit  and  serve  him.  There  is  now  no  animal  so  ter¬ 
rible  that  man  does  not  unhesitatingly  set  out  to  hunt  it, 
knowing  that  the  weapons  he  has  made  for  his  protection 
are  strong  enough  to  destroy  the  most  powerful  beast. 

He  is  master,  also,  of  the  natural  forces  before  which, 
ages  ago,  he  cowered  in  terror.  He  has  protected  himself 
so  well  against  the  icy  winds  of  winter  that  he  has  marched 
straight  to  the  poles  themselves.  He  has  protected  him¬ 
self  so  well  against  the  fierce  sun  of  the  tropics  that  he  is 
able  to  live  comfortably  on  the  equator  and  he  can  make 
ice  to  cool  his  drink  on  the  edge  of  the  Sahara  desert.  His 
great  ships  ride  safely  through  the  most  terrible  storms  at 
sea  and  fire  has  become  his  most  valuable  servant. 

Over  the  land  itself  his  power  is  equally  complete.  He 
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makes  the  earth  bear  such  fruits  as  please  him,  and  by 
means  of  greenhouses  and  artificial  heat  he  can  make  them 
ripen  out  of  season.  The  mountains  have  become  store¬ 
houses  whence  he  takes  minerals  and  stone  to  make 
whatever  he  fancies.  The  forests  no  longer  terrify  him 
with  their  dark  mysteries.  They  are  simply  his  supply 
for  whatever  he  needs  that  is  made  of  wood.  The  rivers 
he  has  made  into  highways,  and,  by  means  of  dams  and 
power  plants,  into  servants  who  do  much  of  his  everyday 
work.  Nothing  in  nature  can  withstand  him.  He  has 
compelled  the  elements  to  combine  in  strange  forms  for 
his  benefit.  In  his  steam  engines  fire  and  water  work  to¬ 
gether  to  do  his  pleasure.  In  his  aeroplanes  he  has  made 
iron  ride  upon  the  wind  to  carry  him  on  his  journeys.  In 
certain  quarries  where  the  work  is  carried  on  by  pneumatic 
pressure,  man  has  made  the  air  rend  granite  in  order  that 
he  may  have  stone  with  which  to  build  his  houses. 

It  is  not  quite  accurate,  though,  to  call  this  miracle 
worker  simply  “man,”  for  there  are  plenty  of  men  who 
never  have  learned  to  do  any  of  these  things.  The  ma¬ 
gician  is  civilized  man.  Without  his  civilization  he  is  such 
a  creature  as  exists  today  in  the  jungles  of  central  Africa, 
a  savage  living  in  a  world  which  he  has  not  mastered,  prey 
to  all  sorts  of  foolish  fears  and  victim  of  all  sorts  of  evils 
which  might  easily  be  prevented. 

The  fundamental  distinction  between  the  civilized  man 
and  the  savage  is  that  the  savage  depends  almost  entirely 
upon  his  own  efforts  to  secure  what  he  wants,  whereas 
civilized  man  has  arranged  for  the  whole  world  to  help 
him.  The  savage  kills  his  meat  for  himself  and  eats  it 
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where  it  lies  sometimes  without  even  cooking  it.  We 
have  already  seen  how  the  whole  world  joins  to  produce 
the  civilized  man’s  simplest  meal.  The  same  thing  ap¬ 
plies  to  every  sort  of  work  that  man  does,  industry,  art 
and  science.  It  can  all  be  traced  to  its  rude  beginnings 
when  one  man  could  accomplish  the  whole  task.  It  takes 
a  thousand  seamen  to  man  the  Leviathan  and  in  addition 
to  them  it  requires  sixteen  tugs  with  their  crews  to  bring 
her  into  her  dock.  But  the  Leviathan  is  what  civilization 
has  made  of  the  canoe  which  one  savage  could  hollow  out 
of  a  fallen  log  and  paddle  for  himself.  A  symphony  or¬ 
chestra  in  which  one  hundred  musicians  play  together  is 
civilization’s  equivalent  for  one  naked  jungle  dweller 
beating  a  tom-tom.  Even  the  great  Michelangelo,  when 
he  painted  his  masterpieces  in  the  Sistine  chapel  at  Rome, 
owed  his  ideas  to  the  wisdom,  the  knowlege,  the  poetry, 
and  religion  of  many  nations  and  of  many  centuries.  It 
was  the  wealth  of  ideas  that  he  had  drawn  from  past  civi¬ 
lizations  that  made  his  work  more  varied  than  that  of  the 
caveman  artist  who  thousands  of  years  earlier  used  colored 
clay  to  decorate  the  walls  of  the  cavern  of  Mas  d’Azil. 
Michelangelo  could  paint,  in  his  picture  of  “The  Last 
Judgment,”  all  the  races  of  the  earth.  The  caveman 
could  paint  only  such  things  as  his  eyes  had  actually 
seen,  for  he  had  not  the  help  of  other  men  to  tell  him 
what  was  beyond  his  horizon. 

This  joint  labor  of  many  hands  and  many  minds  has 
Droduced  all  the  great  and  beautiful  work  of  the  world. 
But  the  cooperation  that  has  produced  civilization  did  not 
come  about  all  at  once.  On  the  contrary,  the  fighting 
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spirit  that  first  inspired  man  to  undertake  to  conquer  the 
hostile  world  about  him,  has  always  been  a  hindrance  to 
his  cooperation  with  other  men.  His  instinct,  indeed, 
has  been  to  fight  men,  as  it  has  been  to  fight  nature  and 
the  other  animals.  It  is  only  as  his  reason  has  gained 
control  over  his  instincts,  that  he  has  been  able  to  perfect 
the  combination  with  other  men  that  has  raised  the  race 
from  savagery.  He  still  has  relapses  when  he  turns  upon 
his  fellow  beings  and  horrible  slaughter  results,  while 
civilization  halts  and  begins  to  decay.  One  such  horror 
— the  World  War — occurred  only  recently,  causing  the 
death  of  ten  million  men.  But  as  men  have  understood 
more  and  more  clearly  the  uselessness  of  wars  they  have 
become  rarer  and  rarer. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

Men  Early  Learned  to  Control  Animals. 

Man  first  used  animals  for  food  and  clothing.  He  later 
learned  to  make  them  serve  him  in  his  work.  This  dis¬ 
covery  of  the  ability  to  control  the  animals  marks  an  im¬ 
portant  advance  in  the  development  of  the  human  race. 

SINCE  man’s  first  necessity  was  to  protect  himself 
against  wild  beasts,  making  weapons  must  have  been 
the  first  trade.  But  as  time  passed  the  hunter  grad¬ 
ually  became  aware  that  certain  animals  might  be  tamed 
and  made  more  useful  to  him  alive  than  they  were  when 
killed  for  meat.  He  learned  to  master  horses,  and  taught 
them  to  bear  riders.  He  learned  to  control  cattle. 

When  he  arrived  at  this  stage,  the  whole  history  of  the 
race  entered  upon  a  new  phase,  which  historians  term  the 
“pastoral,”  or  herdsmen’s  era.  Long  since  man  had 
learned  to  control  fire,  and  it  had  aided  him  greatly  in 
fashioning  his  weapons  and  in  protecting  him  against  his 
animal  enemies,  as  well  as  against  cold.  He  had  learned, 
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also,  to  take  the  skins  of  animals  and  make  garments  and 
to  construct  tepees  for  his  habitation. 

There  undoubtedly  had  been  a  certain  division  of  labor 
between  man  and  woman.  The  woman,  although  tre¬ 
mendously  more  strong  and  active  than  the  average 
woman  of  today,  still  was  inferior  in  strength  and  activity 
to  the  man;  even  back  in  the  cave,  to  her  had  fallen  the 
task  of  caring  for  the  children.  She  probably  erected  the 
shelter  of  boughs,  gathered  the  wood  and  kept  the  fire 
burning.  Most  certainly  in  the  nomadic  life  it  was  upon 
her  that  rested  the  burden  of  keeping  the  family  tent  in 
order  and  probably  also  the  duty  of  pitching  and  striking 
it.  In  return  the  man  brought  food  to  the  family  dwell¬ 
ing  place,  herded  the  cattle  and  drove  off  enemies  both 
brute  and  human. 

Up  to  this  time  it  is  reasonable  to  believe  that  the  indi¬ 
vidual  man  seldom  wandered  far  from  the  place  of  his 
birth.  When  the  supply  of  game  ran  short,  or  something 
else  occurred  to  make  living  difficult  in  one  region,  great 
hordes  might  move  over  into  another.  In  fact,  this  oc¬ 
curred  time  after  time.  But  except  when  the  tribe  was 
driven  to  seek  a  new  home  by  some  unfavorable  condition 
in  the  old  one,  the  individual  man  had  not  much  reason  to 
wander  many  miles  from  the  place  where  he  first  saw  the 
light. 

But  when  he  came  to  possess  great  herds  of  cattle,  all 
that  was  changed.  The  cattle  would  soon  eat  up  the 
grass  in  any  one  locality;  and  in  order  that  they  might 
feed  it  became  necessary  for  man  to  move  his  dwelling 
regularly.  Armed  with  the  weapons  he  had  made,  and 
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able  to  control  fire  for  his  defense  as  well  as  for  his  com¬ 
fort,  he  was  no  longer  obliged  to  seek  refuge  in  caves  from 
wild  beasts.  He  could  live  in  the  open  and  still  keep 
them  off.  Thus  his  home  was  transferred  from  caves  and 
hollows  under  the  rocks  to  tents  made  of  skins,  which  he 
could  easily  pick  up  and  move  whenever  it  was  necessary 
to  seek  fresh  pastures  for  his  herds. 

That  this  mode  of  life  had  its  attractions  is  proved  by 
the  fact  that  among  some  races  it  has  persisted  to  this 
day.  In  some  parts  of  the  world  there  are  still  to  be  found 
pastoral  tribes,  whose  homes  are  tents  and  whose  food  is 
milk  and  the  flesh  of  their  cattle. 

The  search  for  good  pastures  carried  the  pastoral 
groups  over  enormous  distances.  Back  in  the  early  dawn 
of  history  there  are  records,  dim  and  uncertain,  of  move¬ 
ments  of  vast  numbers  of  people  with  their  cattle.  These 
migrations,  as  they  were  called,  brought  hordes  from  cen¬ 
tral  Asia  into  Europe  within  comparatively  recent  times  j 
indeed,  it  was  the  pressure  of  such  a  movement  that  broke 
down  the  Roman  empire. 

But  in  the  beginning,  when  the  world  was  almost  empty 
of  human  life,  the  tribes  moved  wherever  the  grass  was 
most  plentiful  and  enemies  fewest.  Man  had  long  since 
learned  that  of  all  living  things  the  one  most  to  be 
dreaded  was  another  man,  for  the  weapons  with  which  he 
could  overcome  the  most  formidable  beasts  in  the  hands 
of  his  neighbor,  man,  might  be  turned  upon  himself. 
Against  this  enemy  he  had  to  provide  the  shield  and  other 
weapons  of  defense,  and  to  devise  a  whole  new  method  of 
fighting.  Thus  warfare  developed,  but  not  as  yet  the 
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special  trade  of  the  soldier.  Among  pastoral  peoples,  or 
nomads  as  they  were  called  from  their  habit  of  wandering 
about,  every  man  of  necessity  was  a  soldier. 

From  the  earliest  time  the  strongest  and  most  cunning 
man  in  the  group  had  made  himself  master  of  all  the  rest. 
But  he  could  maintain  his  mastery  only  so  long  as  he  was 
able  to  keep  down  revolts  within  the  group  and  beat  off 
invasions  from  without.  Thus,  by  the  time  the  pastoral 
stage  was  reached,  the  chief  devoted  a  large  share  of  his 
attention  to  war,  and  in  a  sense  became  a  soldier.  At  the 
same  time  he  was  also  lawgiver  and  statesman  for  his 
tribe,  so  it  is  hardly  true  to  say  that  he  had  developed  a 
trade.  The  herdsman  and  the  armorer  were  also  soldiers, 
it  is  truej  but  they  had  in  addition  the  beginnings  of  a 
craft. 

In  fact,  men  had  as  yet  hardly  begun  to  labor  at  all. 
They  did  direct  their  activities  to  particular  ends  to  some 
extent,  but  the  ends  were  simple  and  easily  reached.  To 
acquire  weapons  good  enough  to  defeat  a  casually  en¬ 
countered  enemy,  whether  man  or  beast,  and  to  find  good 
pasturage  for  the  cattle — these  were  the  only  problems 
that  involved  planning  beyond  the  moment.  True,  an 
occasional  raid  upon  some  other  tribe  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  off  the  cattle  and  the  women  might  call  for  a 
day’s  thought.  But  for  the  most  part  man’s  life  consisted 
of  idling  along  behind  the  grazing  herd,  by  day,  and  by 
night  sitting  around  the  camp-fire  boasting  of  his 
prowess  in  battle,  or  watching  for  a  chance  to  catch  the 
chief  napping  in  order  to  end  his  reign  with  a  well-placed 
blow  or  thrust,  and  rule  in  his  stead. 
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Thus  he  moved  up  and  down  the  world,  idle  as  the 
wind,  and  almost  as  restless.  In  the  course  of  these  wan¬ 
derings,  certain  of  his  number  moved  down  into  a  broad 
valley  between  two  rivers,  a  valley  where  the  sun  was  hot 
upon  the  level  plain,  and  where  the  grass  grew  lush  out 
of  a  soil  so  black  and  rich  that  none  more  fertile  has  ever 
been  found  upon  the  earth’s  surface. 

And  for  those  tribes  that  came  down  between  the  Tigris 
and  the  Euphrates,  into  the  land  that  now  we  call  Meso¬ 
potamia,  the  wild,  idle  life  of  the  upland  ranges  ended. 
For  in  that  valley  man  discovered  the  use  of  grain,  and 
how  it  might  be  cultivated ;  and  with  the  discovery  of 
grain,  and  the  development  of  agriculture  begins  the  his¬ 
tory  of  civilization,  as  we  know  it;  for  civilization  is  the 
product  of  hard  labor,  and  until  he  began  to  till  the 
ground  man  had  never  really  worked  before. 
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Men  Learned  to  Work  with  Each  Other. 

When  men  learned  how  to  till  the  soil  as  well  as  to  con¬ 
trol  animals ,  they  were  inclined  to  settle  in  one  locality. 
They  thus  became  better  acquainted  with  their  neighbors 
and  learned  to  work  together  by  joining  their  forces  for 
; protection  against  their  enemies.  One  improvement  fol¬ 
lowed  another  until  an  entire  plain  or  valley  was  occupied 
by  a  single  nation.  Recent  discoveries  have  revealed  many 
things  which  help  us  to  gain  a  pretty  clear  conception  of 
some  of  the  later  of  these  civilizations ,  and  of  some  of  the 
remarkable  things  they  accomplished. 

THE  great  river  valleys  attracted  and  held  the  no¬ 
madic  tribes  of  herdsmen  for  the  reason  that  on 
their  rich  plains  the  grass  grew  so  luxuriantly  that 
the  herds  could  not  easily  destroy  it.  But  remaining  in  one 
locality  through  the  course  of  many  seasons,  man  learned 
that  the  seeds  of  certain  grasses  were  edible  and  that  by 
tillage  he  could  increase  the  amount  and  the  quality  of 
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these  grains.  Thus  the  art  of  agriculture  began  to  develop, 
and  man  was  tied  more  firmly  to  the  locality  than  ever; 
for  he  must  tend  his  crops,  and  he  could  not  do  that  while 
wandering  over  the  face  of  the  earth.  This  accounts  for 
the  fact  that  each  of  the  early  civilizations  found  its 
origin  in  some  river  valley. 

Notable  are  those  that  flourished  in  the  plains  of 
Mesopotamia,  between  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  rivers. 
At  that  time  the  sea  extended  much  farther  up  into  Asia 
than  it  does  now,  and  the  two  rivers  emptied  into  the 
Persian  gulf  through  separate  mouths.  Between  them 
civilizations  rose  one  after  another  in  a  long  succession. 
Time  after  time  wild  tribes  from  the  hills,  nomadic 
peoples,  swept  down  upon  and  destroyed  these  civiliza¬ 
tions;  but  always  the  conquerors  remained,  and  built  a 
new  civilization  on  the  ruins  of  the  old,  so  in  the  end  it 
was  not  the  hill  people  who  conquered  the  plains,  but 
the  plains  that  subdued  the  hill  people.  Clearly,  then, 
the  civilization  of  the  plains,  while  it  impaired  the  fight¬ 
ing  quality  of  its  builders,  must  have  possessed  some 
superiority  over  the  nomadic  life  which  the  nomads  were 
not  able  to  resist. 

This  superiority  lay  in  the  easier,  fuller,  and  richer 
life  which  the  plains  offered  to  the  people  of  the  hills. 
It  satisfied  their  instinct  to  associate  with  their  kind,  it 
filled  them  with  new  wants,  and  at  the  same  time  opened 
the  way  to  the  satisfaction  of  these  wants  by  joint  effort. 
It  was  a  fuller,  richer,  and  a  more  satisfying  life  than 
merely  wandering  over  the  world  with  cattle.  It  de¬ 
veloped  vices,  but  it  also  developed  the  social  virtuesr* 
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and  the  virtues  were  so  much  stronger  than  the  vices  that 
in  the  end  they  always  won. 

But  the  development  of  agriculture  opened  the  way 
to  the  building  of  permanent  dwelling  places.  Removal 
of  the  necessity  of  striking  and  carrying  away  the  family 
tent  every  few  days  permitted  men  to  build  heavier  and 
more  substantial  structures  in  which  to  live.  They  began 
to  erect  houses  of  mud,  and  later  of  bricks  made  of  mud 
and  baked  in  the  fierce  sunshine  of  that  extremely  hot 
region.  These  dwellings  they  usually  placed  close  to¬ 
gether  for  mutual  protection}  and  because  the  group 
afforded  protection,  each  man  naturally  began  to  regard 
his  particular  group  with  a  certain  pride  and  affection, 
the  first  faint  stirrings  of  what  we  now  call  civic  pride. 

But  this  development  quickly  resulted  in  the  multipli¬ 
cation  of  man’s  wants.  For  instance,  having  a  substantial 
house,  rather  than  a  rude  tent,  to  shelter  him,  and  living 
permanently  in  a  hot  river-valley  instead  of  among  the 
wind  swept  hills,  he  felt  the  need  of  clothing  lighter  and 
cooler  than  his  garment  of  skins.  He  learned  to  make 
cloth,  of  wool  and  flax  and  hemp.  But,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  arrow-maker,  he  soon  discovered  that  some  men 
were  cleverer  than  others  at  these  special  trades}  and 
so  there  came  to  be  in  every  community  artisans  of  many 
sorts,  as  well  as  herdsmen  and  farmers.  There  were 
masons  and  carpenters  and  spinners  and  weavers  and 
tailors  as  well  as  armorers.  The  division  of  labor  had 
become  a  fact.  Men  worked  together  to  supply  the  needs 
of  the  community,  and  civilization’s  foundations  were 
laid. 
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Once  started,  it  grew  with  incredible  rapidity.  The 
step  from  caveman  up  to  herdsman  had  taken  an  un¬ 
believably  long  time ;  we  have  no  way  of  knowing  exactly, 
but  it  must  have  been  measured  in  tens  of  thousands  of 
years.  Then  the  race  remained  nomadic  for  thousands 
and  thousands  of  years  after  that,  with  hardly  any  change 
whatever  in  its  manner  of  life.  But  from  the  building 
of  the  first  Mesopotamian  city  of  which  we  have  any 
knowledge  down  to  the  present,  measures  something  more 
than  6,000  years. 

As  against  the  incomprehensible  stretches  of  time  be¬ 
tween  the  ape-like  people  we  refer  to  as  Neanderthal 
men  and  the  inhabitants  of  that  earliest  city,  6,000  years 
is  hardly  a  breathing-space.  Yet  in  that  comparatively 
short  time  man  has  mastered  the  earth  and  begun  to 
reach  out  toward  the  stars.  The  point  is  that  about  6,000 
years  ago  he  began  to  direct  his  activities  toward  a  de¬ 
sired  end,  and  to  join  his  efforts  to  those  of  other  men 
who  desired  the  same  end.  The  moment  he  reached  that 
stage  of  development,  he  began  to  move  further  from  the 
brute  with  a  constantly  growing  speed ;  and  although,  by 
forgetting  that  his  progress  always  depended  upon  the 
willing  cooperation  of  his  fellows,  he  has  again  and  again 
suffered  checks  and  even  slipped  backward,  his  progress 
on  the  whole  has  been  steady  and  rapid. 

It  is  next  to  impossible,  even  by  the  wildest  stretch  of 
the  imagination,  for  a  modern  man  to  gain  any  sort  of 
conception  of  what  the  world  must  have  been  like  when 
that  earliest  city  of  the  plain  was  founded.  Forests 
covered  the  greater  part  of  it,  and  although  the  great 
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beasts,  the  megalosaurs,  the  dinosaurs  and  the  like,  whose 
skeletons  we  marvel  at  in  the  museums,  had  long  since 
disappeared,  those  forests  were  infested  with  fierce  and 
dangerous  animals  and  reptiles  in  plenty.  No  road  existed 
anywhere  in  the  world.  No  ship  sailed  the  seas.  The 
calm  surfaces  of  the  mighty  rivers  were  not  ruffled  even 
by  a  canoe,  although  possibly  men  now  and  then  bound 
a  couple  of  logs  together  in  a  crude  raft.  But  somewhere 
down  in  the  plains  was  an  open  space  where  the  ground 
had  been  scratched  with  crooked  sticks,  and  grains  of 
wheat  sown  in  some  sort  of  order — pitiful,  straggling 
fields,  where  skin-clad  men  and  women,  whom  today  we 
should  look  upon  as  more  brute  than  human,  labored 
under  the  fierce  sun.  At  night  they  retired  to  a  miserable 
collection  of  mud  hovels,  windowless,  roofed  with  skins 
or  thatch,  dark,  dirty,  vermin-infested,  wretched  beyond 
the  power  of  words  to  describe. 

Yet  these  were  the  beginnings  of  civilization.  To 
create  them,  men  had  willingly  worked  together,  joining 
their  efforts  in  order  that  each  might  profit  by  the  labor 
of  all.  And  in  cooperating,  man  had  turned  his  face  away 
from  the  sod.  He  had  sown  the  seed  of  more  than 
wheat — he  had  planted  civilization.  Out  of  his  pitiful 
fields  of  grain  have  come  all  the  fields  and  orchards  and 
vineyards  of  the  world.  Out  of  his  cattle-tracks  have 
come  the  highways  and  the  railways  that  belt  the  globe. 
From  his  two  logs  bound  together  has  come  all  shipping, 
the  navies  and  mercantile  marine,  the  gray  battleships 
and  the  great  liners  that  plow  the  seven  seas.  And  from 
his  collection  of  mud  hovels  have  sprung  all  the  cities 
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and  towns,  great  London  and  glittering  Paris,  and  New 
ork  towering  above  her  rivers  as  the  hills  towered  above 
that  trackless  and  dreary  plain. 

But  of  what  was  to  come  there  was  no  faint  dream  in 
the  sluggish  brain  of  man  as  he  went  about  his  business 
in  that  hamlet  of  mud.  He  knew  only  that  with  the  help 
of  his  fellows  he  had  constructed  a  shelter  somewhat 
better  than  the  cave,  and  better  than  the  tent  of  skins 
that  the  wind  blew  through ;  and  that  in  his  fields  he  had 
a  surer  and  easier  means  of  livelihood  than  he  had  found 
in  wandering  with  the  cattle  in  search  of  grass. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

How  the  Ancient  Civilizations  Developed. 

A  study  of  the  history  of  Mesopotamia  will  serve  to 
give  a  reasonably  good  idea  of  the  development  and  de¬ 
cline  of  the  ancient  city-empire.  Archceolo gists  have 
literally  dug  up  practically  all  we  know  today  about  these 
ancient  peoples.  Among  these  peoples  were  developed 
the  idea  of  chieftainship  and  of  government.  The  strong 
man  became  the  chief ;  as  time  went  on  the  chief  was 
often  accepted  as  king.  The  king ,  having  practically  un¬ 
limited  power y  was  usually  tyrannical  and  oppressed  his 
peopley  forcing  them  to  work  for  him  and  to  do  his  will. 

IT  is  by  no  means  certain  that  the  civilization,  or  the 
various  civilizations  that  followed  one  another,  in 
Mesopotamia  brought  into  being  the  first  city-empires. 
Older  civilizations  perhaps  existed  in  eastern  Asia — in 
India  and  China — but  their  course  of  development  was, 
generally  speaking,  the  same.  They  rose  from  the  same 
sort  of  causes,  flourished  by  virtue  of  the  same  sort  of 
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efforts,  and  collapsed  on  account  of  the  same  sort  of 
weaknesses;  so  a  study  of  the  course  of  events  in  Meso¬ 
potamia  will  give  one  a  fair  idea  of  the  sort  of  thing 
that  went  on  in  every  part  of  the  world  in  which  a  civiliza¬ 
tion  was  founded. 

The  remains  that  have  been  dug  up  by  archaeologists 
prove  that  in  the  beginning  the  so-called  cities  were  col¬ 
lections  of  rude  hovels  of  mud;  but  they  did  not  long 
remain  so.  Once  men  had  learned  the  value  of  coopera¬ 
tion  and  division  of  labor,  leaving  to  each  the  business 
of  doing  the  thing  that  he  could  do  best,  their  progress 
was  exceedingly  rapid.  So  the  collections  of  mud  hovels 
quickly  developed  into  real  cities,  substantially  built  and 
protected  by  strong  walls,  which  soon  replaced  the  flimsy 
barricades  of  brush  or  wooden  posts  which  were  probably 
the  first  protection.  All  sorts  of  industries  developed, 
an  extremely  important  one  being  metallurgy,  that  is, 
the  working  of  metals  by  the  aid  of  fire. 

But  along  with  the  new  ideas  of  mutual  aid  and  the 
division  of  labor  that  were  so  rapidly  building  up  and 
enriching  their  lives,  men  were  developing  another  idea 
that  they  had  brought  with  them  from  the  nomadic  life, 
and  even  further  back,  from  the  days  when  they  lived  in 
caves  and  subsisted  on  the  flesh  of  wild  beasts.  That  was 
the  idea  of  chieftainship,  which  later  grew  into  the  idea 
of  government.  In  the  old  days,  children  had  followed 
their  father,  because  he  was  wiser  and  stronger  than  they 
were,  and  could  compel  their  obedience  as  well  as  furnish 
them  protection.  This  custom  was  carried  on  into  the 
nomadic  life,  when  each  wandering  tribe  consisted  first 
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of  a  family  group,  headed  by  the  father,  or  patriarch. 
And,  finally,  when  men  gathered  into  towns  they  were 
already  accustomed  to  the  idea  of  following  a  leader.  If 
they  had  not  had  the  idea  before  it  would  have  been 
necessary  for  them  to  evolve  it,  for  the  protection  of  the 
whole  community  depended  upon  obedience  by  the 
weaker  and  less  experienced  of  the  orders  of  the  stronger 
and  wiser ;  and  the  strongest  and  wisest  man  in  the  group 
naturally  became  the  leader  of  all. 

In  the  beginning  this  was  not  only  the  sensible  thing 
to  do,  but  quite  clearly  the  only  thing  that  could  insure 
the  survival  of  the  whole  group.  But  since  men  have 
always  been  more  inclined  to  insist  upon  their  rights  than 
to  magnify  their  duties,  the  chieftains  easily  fell  into  the 
habit  of  paying  more  attention  to  the  obedience  they  could 
exact  and  the  services  to  which  they  claimed  a  right  than 
to  the  protection  and  leadership  they  owed  the  com¬ 
munity.  Probably  they  always  looked  upon  that  side  of 
the  relation  between  them  and  their  people,  rather  than 
upon  the  other. 

But  as  the  wandering  tribes  settled  down  into  towns, 
and  as  the  towns  grew  into  cities  strongly  fortified  and 
capable  of  being  easily  defended,  the  immediate  necessity 
of  the  chief’s  valor  and  wisdom  to  the  protection  of  all 
his  followers  grew  less  and  less  distinct,  while  the  chiefs 
saw  to  it  that  the  idea  of  service  due  to  the  ruler  grew 
more  and  more  firmly  fixed. 

We  have  no  direct  proof  of  this.  We  can  only  guess 
at  the  process  by  which  the  chief  obtained  his  power. 
But  we  know  enough  to  declare  flatly  that  in  the  be- 
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ginning  of  history  the  chief  was  believed  by  his  people  to 
possess  more  strength  and  cunning  than  any  of  his  fol¬ 
lowers.  Part  of  the  strength  and  cunning  of  the  chief 
was  doubtless  imagined  by  the  people.  Frequently  they 
had  the  idea  that  he  was  a  god,  and  nearly  always  they 
were  sure  that  he  was  on  intimate  terms  with  the  gods. 
Thus  to  raise  a  hand  against  him  was  regarded  as  sacrilege, 
as  well  as  treason. 

Furthermore,  as  the  group,  originally  consisting  of  one 
man,  his  wives  and  children,  grew  larger  and  included 
others  related  distantly,  if  at  all,  to  the  chief,  his  interest 
naturally  restricted  itself  to  the  group  immediately  sur¬ 
rounding  him,  and  that  little  group,  in  turn,  found  itself 
in  better  position  than  any  other  to  seize  the  power  of 
the  chief  when  he  died.  Thus  gradually  emerged  the 
notion  of  hereditary  sovereignty  and  ruling  families. 
The  chief  became  a  king,  who  ruled  the  city  not  on  ac¬ 
count  of  any  unusual  prowess  or  wisdom  that  he  had 
exhibited,  but  simply  because  he  was  the  son  of  a  man 
who  had  originally  gained  power  by  his  own  exertions. 

After  the  group  became  larger  than  a  family  and  began 
to  take  the  form  of  a  tribe,  other  men  began  to  appear 
whose  strength  was  nearly,  if  not  quite,  equal  to  that  of 
the  leader.  It  would  not  do  for  the  chief  to  attempt  to 
kill  them  off  for  two  reasons,  first,  because  they  might 
kill  the  chief  instead,  and,  second,  because  the  chief 
needed  their  help  in  battle  against  other  tribes.  There¬ 
fore  he  shared  part  of  his  authority  with  them.  They 
became  lesser  chiefs  under  the  big  one,  or,  to  give  them 
familiar  names,  noblemen  under  the  king.  But  nobility, 
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like  royalty,  became  hereditary.  After  a  while  men  were 
recognized  as  noblemen,  not  because  they  had  proved 
themselves  particularly  strong,  brave  and  skillful,  but 
simply  because  they  were  sons  of  noble  fathers. 

The  nobility,  of  course,  owed  service  and  obedience  to 
the  king;  and  the  commoners  owed  obedience  and  service 
to  the  nobility.  On  the  extreme  outer  edge  of  the  circle 
were  those  who  owed  service  and  obedience  to  everybody 
and  who  could  claim  it  from  nobody.  Their  condition 
constantly  grew  worse,  until  from  weaker,  but  still 
measurably  free,  members  of  a  communal  group  they 
sank  to  the  estate  of  slaves,  whose  very  bodies  were  held 
to  be  the  property  of  their  masters.  Even  their  claim 
to  protection  as  a  return  for  services  rendered  was  lost, 
and  their  protection  became  merely  the  interest  of  their 
master.  He  needed  their  labor;  therefore  he  protected 
them,  but  not  in  recognition  of  any  right  for  they  were 
considered  to  have  none. 

But  it  is  to  be  noted  that  as  royalty  inhered  in  one  man, 
and  nobility  in  the  group  around  him,  the  nobility  were 
much  more  numerous  than  those  of  royal  blood,  while 
the  gentry  were  more  numerous  than  the  nobility.  The 
commoners,  whose  estate  was  little  different  from  that 
of  the  out-and-out  slaves,  were  most  numerous  of  all. 

This  development  was  of  extremely  slow  growth,  yet 
it  occurred  before  recorded  history  began.  The  earliest 
records  we  possess  show  that  the  system  was  already  full 
grown  thousands  of  years  before  men  learned  to  write. 
Mr.  H.  G.  Wells,  in  his  “Outline  of  History,”  has 
illustrated  it  by  saying  that  if  the  time  between  Columbus 
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and  ourselves  be  represented  by  a  line  three  inches  long, 
one  would  have  to  walk  55  feet  to  reach  the  painters  of 
the  Altamara  caves,  who  undoubtedly  had  chiefs,  but 
probably  not  hereditary  chiefs.  Mr.  Walter  Lippmann 
remarks  that  when  chronology,  that  is,  the  more  or  less 
accurate  measurement  of  time,  begins,  Hammurabi  had 
been  dead  a  thousand  years  $  and  Hammurabi  was  no  petty 
chief,  but  a  very  great  emperor,  who  ruled  a  huge  domain, 
maintained  a  large  and  magnificent  court,  and  had  had 
written  an  elaborate  code  of  laws  for  the  governance 
of  his  subjects,  who  are  therein  carefully  graded,  from 
the  princes  royal  down  to  the  slaves. 

Thus  in  the  very  beginning  of  history  we  find  that 
a  large  proportion  of  men  were  compelled  to  work  for 
the  benefit  of  others,  without  any  adequate  return.  The 
earliest  civilizations  of  which  we  have  any  record  already 
had  in  them  the  germs  of  their  own  decay. 
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More  About  Development  of  Ancient 
Civilizations. 

Excavations  show  that  sometimes  one  city  was  built 
upon  another  and  another  upon  that ,  until ,  in  some  in¬ 
stances,  the  process  was  repeated  a  number  of  times.  Many 
things  have  been  dug  up  in  these  ruins  which  tell  us  much 
about  these  ancient  peoples  and  their  time.  It  is  in  this 
way  we  are  able  to  put  together  the  various  facts  which 
we  call  history.  The  more  we  learn  about  these  ancient 
peoples,  the  more  we  discover  that  in  many  ways  they  re¬ 
semble  the  people  of  today  in  their  wants  and  ambitions. 

WHETHER  we  examine  the  record  of  this 
Mesopotamian  country  we  have  chosen  to 
consider  in  the  pages  of  written  history, 
or  in  the  reports  of  the  archasologists  who  have 
dug  about  in  the  ruins  of  its  cities,  one  thing  stands  out 
conspicuously — the  astonishing  number  of  peoples  who 
have  ruled  the  country.  The  sites  of  the  ancient  cities 
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are  now  for  the  most  part  merely  huge  mounds  of  earth  $ 
but  scientists,  digging  into  the  mounds,  have  discovered 
traces  of  one  city,  then  of  an  earlier  one  under  that,  of  a 
still  earlier  one  at  a  still  lower  level,  and  so  on  through 
perhaps  a  dozen  layers — every  layer  representing  a  city 
that  was  once  imperial,  and  that  flourished  perhaps  for 
centuries.  We  have  written  records,  fairly  trustworthy, 
of  many  empires — the  Sumerians,  the  Cassites,  the  As¬ 
syrians,  the  Hittites,  the  Chaldeans,  and  many,  many 
more. 

With  innumerable  variations,  the  process  in  general 
seems  to  have  been  as  follows:  a  nomadic  tribe  drifted 
into  the  lowlands  by  the  great  rivers,  established,  first 
villages,  then  towns,  some  one  of  which,  by  reason  of  a 
better  location  or  a  shrewder  and  stronger  chieftain,  or 
both,  gradually  came  to  assume  power  over  the  others  and 
grew  into  an  imperial  city.  For  a  while  it  would  flourish, 
extending  its  sway  far  and  wide,  becoming  constantly 
richer  and  apparently  more  powerful  certainly  perfecting 
and  enriching  its  civilization.  Then  hordes  of  other 
nomadic  tribes  from  the  hill  country  would  sweep  down 
upon  the  city  state,  defeating  its  armies,  storming  its 
fortresses,  breaking  down  its  walls,  massacring  a  great 
part  of  its  inhabitants  and  plundering  its  riches.  But  the 
invaders  seldom  withdrew.  On  the  contrary,  they  were 
attracted  by  the  life  of  the  plains.  From  the  surviving 
inhabitants,  whom  they  usually  made  slaves,  they  learned 
the  arts  and  sciences  of  peace.  They  settled  in  the  villages 
and  towns.  Eventually  they  rebuilt  the  city  on  the  ruins 
of  the  one  they  had  destroyed.  Then  they  began  to  ex- 
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tend  its  sway  over  neighboring  territory,  and  to  increase 
its  riches  and  apparent  power  until  it  was  greater  than 
it  had  ever  been  before.  At  last  they  would  succeed  in 
erecting  a  civilization  probably  superior,  on  the  whole, 
to  the  one  they  had  all  but  obliterated.  This,  generally, 
would  require  some  centuries.  Then,  when  the  valley 
civilization  had  reached  or  surpassed  its  former  glory, 
down  would  come  new  hordes  of  nomads  from  the  hills, 
sweeping  everything  before  them,  and  the  process  would 
begin  all  over  again. 

No  one  is  able  to  say  exactly  how  many  times  this  hap¬ 
pened  in  Mesopotamia  j  and  a  process  of  the  same  sort 
occurred  in  every  other  region  that  possessed  an  early 
civilization. 

Now  the  remarkable  fact  about  this  oft-repeated 
process  is  that  while  the  people  of  the  plains  were  in¬ 
variably  conquered  by  their  stronger  and  fiercer  invaders 
from  the  hills  the  plain  itself  invariably  subdued  the  hills- 
men.  They  could  not  resist  the  fascination  of  the  valley 
life.  It  was  so  clearly  superior  to  their  own  that  they 
almost  never  returned  to  the  hills,  but  settled  down  to 
rebuild  what  they  had  destroyed. 

How,  then,  did  it  happen  that,  although  the  people  of 
the  plains  were  better  fed,  better  clothed,  better  housed 
than  the  invaders,  they  invariably  proved  weaker  as  a 
people  and  unable  to  defend  themselves  against  the  as¬ 
saults  of  the  fierce  hill  tribes?  Fighting  in  those  days  was 
a  man-to-man  and  hand-to-hand  affair,  victory  going  to 
those  who  were  able  to  wield  sword,  club  or  spear  with 
most  strength  and  agility.  Why,  then,  were  those  whose 
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strength  should  have  been  better  developed  by  better 
food,  and  better  preserved  by  better  care,  consistently 
poorer  fighters  than  their  opponents? 

The  explanation  is  that  they  had  so  organized  their 
way  of  living  that  they  could  not  use  what  they  had  to 
best  advantage.  The  cities  did  fail,  in  the  long  run;  but 
we  must  not  forget  that  for  years,  sometimes  for  centuries, 
they  beat  off  every  raid,  and  frequently  flung  their  armies 
into  the  hill  country,  defeating  and  scattering  the  tribes¬ 
men.  As  long  as  all  the  intelligence,  as  well  as  all  the 
strength,  of  the  city  could  be  brought  to  its  defense,  the 
invaders  were  powerless  against  it.  But  always  the  time 
came  when  the  defense  of  the  city  was  stupidly  planned 
or  feebly  conducted,  and  then  the  larger  numbers  of  the 
hillmen  counted,  and  one  more  civilization  went  down 
before  the  barbarians. 

Of  course,  there  were  occasions  when  all  the  valor  and 
skill  of  the  age  could  not  prevent  the  disaster.  For  in¬ 
stance,  when  some  great  plague  had  killed  off  large  num¬ 
bers  of  a  city’s  fighting  men,  it  is  easy  to  see  why  the 
tribesmen  won.  But  the  thing  happened  so  often  and  so 
regularly  that  it  cannot  be  explained  on  that  ground  alone. 
Clearly,  there  was  some  defect  in  the  cities  themselves, 
some  slow  poison  that  gradually  worked  through  the 
whole  system  and  weakened  it  until  it  was  unable  to  with¬ 
stand  assaults  from  without. 

This  poison  was  the  tendency  of  the  civilization  of 
the  cities  to  put  men  in  command  for  some  other  reason 
than  the  fact  that  they  had  proved  their  fitness  to  com¬ 
mand,  and  to  hold  down  better  men  for  some  such  foolish 
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reason  as  that  their  fathers  were  not  noblemen.  If  every 
great  king’s  son  had  been  himself  a  great  king,  those  cities 
might  have  been  standing  to  this  day.  Or  if  the  citizens 
had  been  able  to  devise  a  system  whereby,  when  the  king 
died  the  greatest  living  citizen  was  chosen  as  the  next  king, 
even  if  his  father  had  been  a  slave,  they  might  have  stood. 
In  some  cases  they  did  try  it,  but  they  never  could  make 
it  work  long.  In  every  instance  the  time  eventually  came 
when  all  power  was  gathered  into  the  hands  of  a  few, 
who  passed  it  on  to  their  children  and  friends,  while  the 
great  mass  of  the  population  was  without  hope  of  ever 
entering  into  that  charmed  circle.  In  other  words,  civili¬ 
zation  took  the  division  of  the  population  into  two  groups, 
a  few  masters  and  a  great  many  servants,  and  so  arranged 
things  that  it  was  nearly,  or  quite,  impossible  for  a  servant 
ever  to  become  a  master. 

As  we  have  seen,  this  division  already  existed  among 
the  hill  people,  where  the  tribe  generally  had  one  princi¬ 
pal  chief,  several  lesser  chiefs,  and  a  great  number  of 
followers.  But  the  adventurous  life  of  the  hills,  with  its 
constant  danger  and  its  incessant  fighting  with  the  city 
dwellers  and  with  other  tribes,  made  it  possible  for  any 
bold  and  intelligent  fighting  man  to  attract  followers  and 
become  a  chief  himself.  In  consequence,  the  hill  tribes 
were  nearly  always  led  by  the  best  general  they  had,  while 
the  armies  of  the  plains  were  not  less  frequently  com¬ 
manded  by  men  who  had  little  natural  ability  as  fighters 
and  owed  their  position  to  the  fact  that  they  were  the  sons, 
or  the  particular  friends,  of  some  king  or  great  noble. 

In  the  end  the  superior  equipment  and  discipline  of 
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the  plainsmen  could  not  offset  such  a  disadvantage,  and 
they  were  overwhelmed  by  the  tribesmen’s  numbers. 

However,  this  rise  and  fall  of  the  ancient  empires  was 
not  quite  the  senseless  repetition  that  it  seems  from  this 
account.  Always  from  the  wreck  of  each  civilization 
something  was  salvaged  for  the  enrichment  of  its  suc¬ 
cessor.  Not  much  has  come  down  to  us  with  certainty 
regarding  the  arts  and  sciences  of  those  almost  forgotten 
peoples,  but  we  know  that  they  developed  some  of  them 
to  an  astonishingly  high  degree.  The  ruins  show  that 
their  engineering  science,  for  example,  was  amazing.  They 
erected  temples  and  palaces  and  fortifications  so  large  and 
beautiful  and  strong  that  our  modern  engineers  cannot 
imagine  how  the  work  was  done  with  the  tools  we  suppose 
them  to  have  had.  In  the  late  war  the  Turks  and  British 
fought  over  that  same  ground,  and  one  of  the  battles 
occurred  at  a  place  called  Ctesiphon,  where  there  are 
some  ruins  of  this  time,  in  particular  an  arch  so  wonderful 
that  the  British  artillery  officers  directed  their  gunners 
on  no  account  to  fire  in  that  direction  for  fear  of  destroy¬ 
ing  the  marvel. 

They  developed  also  metallurgy,  mentioned  above,  as 
well  as  wonderful  skill  in  pottery,  weaving  and  dyeing, 
and  many  other  crafts. 

They  had  discovered,  furthermore,  that  all  labor  does 
not  consist  in  producing  goods.  They  found  it  necessary 
to  give  over  to  certain  members  of  the  community  the 
labor  of  bringing  the  goods  to  the  man  who  needs  them 
and  is  willing  to  give  something  of  value  for  them.  Thus 
commerce  was  born,  and  the  merchant  took  his  place  in 
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the  list  of  recognized  workers.  The  merchant  quickly 
discovered,  in  his  turn,  that  his  business  would  be  in¬ 
tolerably  tedious  if  he  attempted  to  conduct  it  solely  by 
barter,  that  is,  the  direct  exchange  of  the  product  of  one’s 
labor  for  that  of  his  neighbor.  The  man  who  had  an  ox, 
for  example,  but  no  bowstring  encountered  a  difficulty 
when  he  met  a  merchant  who  had  bowstrings  which  he 
was  willing  to  exchange  for  beef.  Suppose  an  ox  to  be 
worth  a  hundred  bowstrings.  The  owner  of  the  ox  had 
need  of  only  one  bowstring}  what  was  to  be  done  about 
the  other  ninety-nine?  Obviously  nothing,  unless  some¬ 
thing  could  be  discovered  which  was  so  generally  desired 
that  the  owner  of  the  ox  would  accept  it  in  place  of  the 
other  ninety-nine  bowstrings,  knowing  that  he  could  ex¬ 
change  it  with  the  next  man  he  met  for  whatever  else  he 
might  desire.  Such  things  were  discovered,  and  came  to 
be  universally  used  for  trading  purposes.  Thus  what 
we  call  money  came  into  being.  The  earliest  known  forms 
of  it  were  merely  chunks  of  iron.  Many  other  things 
were  used  at  various  periods  of  the  world’s  history,  but 
the  most  popular  forms  finally  came  to  be  gold  and 
silver. 

These  ancient  civilizations  of  Mesopotamia  have  passed 
leaving  remarkably  few  traces  on  the  history  of  the  world. 
Commerce,  and  its  indispensable  adjunct,  money,  still 
exist,  it  is  true,  but  it  cannot  be  said  that  we  owe  these 
things  to  Mesopotamia.  It  is  by  no  means  certain  that 
they  were  first  invented  there.  The  code  of  Hammurabi 
has  recently  been  discovered,  but  all  the  principles  of  law 
that  it  contains  had  long  since  been  worked  out  by  other 
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nations.  Indeed,  about  all  that  remains  of  these  powers 
that  were  once  supreme  in  the  civilized  world  that  is  still 
of  value  to  us  is  that  first  lesson  that  they  afforded  that 
a  state  needs  the  services  of  all  the  intelligent  men  in  its 
population,  and  that  restricting  power  to  a  few  chosen 
by  the  accident  of  birth  leads  to  ruin. 
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Wherein  Ancient  Egypt  Was  a  Leader. 

The  Valley  of  the  Nile,  one  of  earth's  favored  regions 
naturally ,  was  the  home  of  one  of  our  earliest  civiliza¬ 
tions.  The  ancient  Egyptians,  freed  from  many  of  the, 
anxieties  and  worries  that  generally  beset  mankind,  had 
correspondingly  greater  opportunities  for  growth  and  de¬ 
velopment.  Small  wonder  she  became  a  greater  leader  in 
the  development  of  the  arts  and  sciences.  These  ancient 
folk  learned  the  value  of  mental  as  well  as  physical  labor. 
T his  is  shown  not  only  in  the  immense  tasks  they  planned 
and  carried  out,  but  also  by  their  contributions  to  the  arts 
and  sciences.  The  Egyptians  made  the  mistake  of  at¬ 
tempting  to  thrive  on  slave  labor,  paying  the  penalty 
therefor. 

WE  approach  now  a  civilization  that  in  point  of 
time  perhaps  should  have  been  considered  first 
— ancient  Egypt.  The  country  in  which  it  rose 
is  also  a  valley,  that  of  the  river  Nile;  and  as  far  back  as 
we  are  able  to  trace  its  record  it  was  already  swarming  with 
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humanity,  and  its  civilization  was  as  far  advanced  as  that 
of  any  of  the  Mesopotamian  empires. 

As  every  schoolboy  knows,  the  Nile  overflows  its  banks 
in  the  spring  and  leaves  on  the  fields  a  deposit  of  sediment 
which  makes  those  fields  among  the  most  fertile  in  the 
world.  The  ease  with  which  grain  could  be  grown  there 
accounts  for  the  early  settlement  of  Egypt,  and  also  for 
its  immense  population ;  for  the  rich  fields  produced 
enough  food  for  an  enormously  larger  number  of  people 
than  could  be  supported  on  any  other  area  of  the  same 
size  in  the  world,  with  the  methods  of  tillage  then  in 
vogue.  These  facts  explain  not  only  the  early  rise  of 
Egyptian  civilization,  but  also  its  continuance  in  spite  of 
the  wreckage  of  tremendous  wars  and  conquests  without 
number.  Furthermore,  Egypt  was  more  easily  defended 
against  wandering  nomads  than  was  Mesopotamia.  A 
successful  invasion  of  Egypt  called  for  more  strategy 
than  a  savage  chief  of  still  more  savage  tribes  possessed. 
Egypt  was  conquered  many  times,  but  always  by  civilized, 
or  semi-civilized  armies,  which  modified  her  civilization 
profoundly,  but  did  not  sweep  it  away  to  the  extent  to 
which  the  civilizations  of  the  Mesopotamian  cities  were 
swept  away. 

Consequently  the  Egyptians  had  an  opportunity  to  ac¬ 
cumulate  the  wisdom  of  the  past.  It  was  not  necessary 
for  them  to  rebuild  from  the  ground  up  after  every  few 
generations.  Furthermore,  they  had  invented  the  art  of 
writing,  whereby  the  experience  of  their  fathers  was  pre¬ 
served  for  the  benefit  of  the  sons.  Therefore  it  is  to  be 
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expected  that  their  civilization  had  advanced  beyond  that 
of  the  Mesopotamian  peoples. 

So,  while  they  established  the  state,  with  its  orders  of 
men  graded  down  from  the  monarch  to  the  slave,  earlier 
than  did  the  Mesopotamians,  and  in  a  history  of  the  world 
are  always  considered  first,  that  was  not  their  characteristic 
contribution  to  the  directed  activities  of  men.  Like  the 
Mesopotamians,  they  divided  their  work  and  accomplished 
gigantic  undertakings  by  the  joint  labor  of  many  hands. 
But  in  the  comparative  peace  and  security  of  their  exist¬ 
ence  so  well  did  they  plan  their  work,  that  they  were  left 
with  a  certain  leisure  on  their  hands.  Along  the  Tigris 
and  Euphrates  men  had  been  compelled  to  think,  when 
they  built  their  city-empires ;  but  they  directed  their 
thinking  to  well-defined  and  limited  ends.  They  thought 
about  how  to  strengthen  a  wall,  or  how  to  improve  a 
method  of  weaving,  or  how  to  construct  a  lighter  and 
swifter  boat.  Their  thought  was  invariably  followed  by 
action  j  it  was  merely  the  necessary  preliminary  to  action. 
And  in  the  strenuous  existence  of  those  early  days  they 
never  carried  it  much  further. 

The  Egyptians  are  the  people  who  seem  first  to  have 
realized  that  a  man  might  work  without  using  his  hands 
at  all.  It  is  possible  they  had  the  first  priests,  men  who 
had  usually  come  to  power  by  preying  upon  the  super-1 
stitious  fears  of  the  common  people.  They  were  among 
the  first  to  have  that  class  of  men  whom  today  we  call 
brainworkers.  Often  they  were  priests  also,  for  all  priests 
were  not  merely  cunning  fellows  who  had  taken  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  ignorance  of  the  followers  to  gain  an  easy 
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living.  Sometimes  they  were  kings.  So  far  back  in 
Egyptian  history  that  modern  scholars  are  not  able  even 
to  settle  the  date  of  his  birth  within  two  thousand  years 
there  was  a  man  named  Teta  who  may  have  been  either 
a  high  priest  or  a  king,  or  possibly  both,  and  who  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  written  a  treatise  on  medicine  and  anatomy. 
Obviously,  producing  something  of  that  kind  is  quite 
different  sort  of  labor  from  producing  arrows,  or  armor, 
or  bricks.  Savages  have  no  notion  of  the  value  of  such  a 
thing,  and  therefore  no  respect  for  the  man  who  produces 
nothing  else.  A  nation  must  have  advanced  far  in  civili¬ 
zation  before  it  can  appreciate  work  of  that  sort.  To  this 
day  the  ignorance  of  some  men  can  be  gauged  by  their 
contempt  for  the  man  who  works  with  his  head  instead 
of  with  his  hands.  Such  men  have  not  advanced  much 
further  in  culture  than  had  the  people  who  lived  in  the 
Mesopotamian  valley  thousands  of  years  ago. 

This  development  by  the  Egyptians  of  respect  for  in¬ 
tellectual,  as  well  as  for  physical,  power  resulted  in  carry¬ 
ing  their  civilization  far  ahead  of  that  of  the  rest  of  the 
world.  They  worked  out  the  first  arithmetic,  and  from 
that  they  proceeded  to  higher  mathematics.  With  their 
mathematical  skill  they  learned  to  compute  time,  and 
so  gave  us  the  first  calendar — a  calendar  drawn  up  so 
accurately  that  with  a  few  changes  it  is  in  use  to  this  day. 
Their  engineers,  equipped  with  the  same  learning,  were 
able  to  calculate  weights  and  stresses  and  strains  better 
than  any  others,  and  so  to  build  the  largest  and  strongest 
buildings  then  existing  in  the  world — buildings  so  strong 
that  they  have  lasted  through  all  the  thousands  of  years 
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down  to  our  own  time,  and  so  prodigious  that  they  excite 
the  wonder  of  our  most  skillful  engineers  today. 

But  slavery  was  as  important  a  factor  in  the  Egyptian 
civilization  as  in  any  other.  The  Egyptians  learned  to  re¬ 
spect  mental  labor,  but  they  showed  no  marked  respect  for 
any  other  kind.  Through  more  than  thirty  dynasties — 
not  individual  kings,  or,  as  they  called  them,  Pharaohs, 
but  dynasties — Pharaoh  vied  with  Pharaoh  to  see  who 
could  erect  the  most  gigantic  monuments  to  his  own  great¬ 
ness.  The  armies  of  Egypt  swept  over  into  Asia,  and  after 
every  conquest  brought  back  hordes  of  captives,  who 
were  forced  to  work  under  the  lash  at  building  these 
monuments.  To  them  were  added  even  greater  numbers 
of  native  Egyptians.  More  than  100,000  wretches  toiled 
to  erect  the  Great  Pyramid,  which  was  raised  to  serve 
as  the  tomb  of  the  Pharoah  Cheops.  Two  thousand  years 
later  the  Pharaoh  Necho  undertook  to  dig  a  canal  to 
connect  the  Mediterranean  with  the  Red  Sea  and  gave 
up  the  effort  only  after  120,000  of  his  slaves  had  died  at 
the  task. 

This  policy  served  as  long  as  it  was  possible  for  Egyp¬ 
tian  armies  to  raid  Nubia  or  Asia  whenever  they  pleased, 
and  bring  back  scores  of  thousands  of  prisoners  to  toil 
under  the  whips  of  the  king’s  overseers.  But  in  the 
meantime  other  races  were  growing  ever  more  powerful 
and  intelligent.  The  Chaldeans,  for  example,  were  able 
mathematicians,  and  Nebuchadnezzar,  the  most  famous 
of  their  kings,  was  also  a  liberal  patron  of  the  sciences. 
Our  modern  astronomy  is  based  on  principles  discovered 
by  the  Chaldeans.  Presently  the  Egyptian  armies  were 
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meeting  forces  as  strong  as  their  own  and  were  no  longer 
able  to  bring  back  hordes  of  prisoners.  Mesopotamia 
grew  ever  more  powerful,  and  in  the  end  Assyria  over¬ 
whelmed  Egypt.  The  struggle  continued  through  cen¬ 
turies,  with  several  fitful  gleams  of  glory  for  Egypt  5 
but  she  constantly  declined,  and  fell  at  last  under  the 
Persian  Cambyses  to  rise  no  more  as  a  world  power. 

Egypt  gave  the  world  its  first  hint  as  to  the  power  of 
man’s  brain.  That  is  her  contribution  to  the  history  of 
work.  But  she  depended  upon  forced  labor  to  have  her 
ideas  carried  out,  and  upon  the  loot  from  foreign  con¬ 
quests  to  pay  for  it.  Thrown  back  upon  her  own  re¬ 
sources  she  dwindled  and  collapsed.  Yet  it  was  inevitable 
that  the  supply  of  loot  should  be  cut  off  as  soon  as  the 
intellectual  power  that  Egypt  had  discovered  was  applied 
by  other  nations  to  expand  their  own  strength. 

Furthermore,  Egypt  developed  the  same  fatal  tendency 
that  had  ruined  one  Mesopotamian  city-state  after  an¬ 
other.  In  the  course  of  time,  the  upper  classes  fell  into 
the  error  of  believing  that  the  way  to  maintain  their 
position  was  by  rigidly  holding  down  every  member  of 
a  lower  class,  no  matter  how  able  he  might  be.  Civiliza¬ 
tion  became  fixed  and  immovable.  A  man  born  a  priest 
remained  a  priest,  whether  he  was  naturally  fit  for  the 
priestly  office  or  not.  A  man  born  a  slave  had  no  hope 
of  improving  his  condition.  And  soon  unfit  men  were 
ruling  the  land  and  commanding  the  armies,  simply  be¬ 
cause  they  had  had  rulers  and  commanders  for  their 
fathers. 

The  worst  part  of  the  slave’s  condition  is  not  that  he 
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has  to  work  hard  for  a  bare  living.  Many  slaves  have 
not  had  to  do  that,  yet  have  lived  miserably.  Many 
freemen  have  had  to  do  it,  yet  would  have  been  horrified 
at  the  idea  of  changing  places  with  the  idlest  slave.  The 
worst  of  slavery  is  the  slave’s  realization  that  he  can  never 
change  his  condition  by  his  own  efforts.  Fasten  men  down 
to  one  class,  one  occupation,  one  condition  of  life,  and 
make  it  impossible  for  them  ever  to  change,  or  even  to 
hope  for  change,  and  you  have  made  them  in  the  most 
important  particular  no  better  than  slaves. 

This  the  civilization  of  Egypt  finally  did,  as  also  did 
the  civilization  of  Mesopotamia.  In  Egypt,  too,  it  led  to 
ruin. 
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Just  a  Reminder  or  Two. 

Man  early  learned  to  make  tools ,  and  constantly  im¬ 
proved  them.  He  learned  to  make  machines  also ;  but 
he  depended  on  men  and  animals  to  operate  them  except 
for  the  limited  use  made  of  wind  and  water  as  motive 
forces.  This  was  the  case  for  at  least  forty  centuries. 
Ancient  Egypt  did  much  to  develop  art ,  science  and 
philosophy ;  but  it  is  to  ancient  Greece ,  however,  that  we 
owe  most  for  the  work  of  her  philosophers  and  artists. 

LONG  before  Egypt  grew  to  be  a  world  power  the 
methods  by  which  the  work  of  the  world  was  ac¬ 
complished  had  been  fixed.  Men  were  always  mak¬ 
ing  better  and  better  tools,  and  they  had  discovered  the 
main  principles  of  mechanics,  which  is  the  science  of  trans¬ 
mitting  and  applying  force  at  the  point  and  in  the  direction 
that  the  engineer  desires.  They  had  invented  machines 
which  employed  in  many  varied  and  complex  ways  the 
principles  of  the  spring,  the  first  instance  of  which  was 
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probably  the  bow,  centrifugal  force,  used  in  the  sling,  the 
inclined  plane,  of  which  the  screw  is  an  example,  the  wheel 
and  the  lever.  But  although  they  had  many  wonderful 
machines,  they  had  only  one  sort  of  power  to  drive  them — 
the  muscular  strength  of  men  and  animals.  If  the 
Pharaoh  Necho  had  had  a  steam-shovel  or  two,  he  might 
easily  have  dug  his  canal  without  sacrificing  120,000 
wretched  slaves  in  a  vain  effort  to  do  so.  But  while  com¬ 
plicated  and  powerful  machines  came  into  use  nearly  two 
thousand  years  before  Christ  was  born,  the  art  of  using 
the  forces  of  nature  to  drive  them,  except  in  such  crude 
forms  as  water  wheels  and  windmills,  was  not  to  be 
generally  applied  until  nearly  two  thousand  years  after 
his  birth.  Thus  for  nearly  forty  centuries  the  manner 
in  which  men  worked  changed  not  at  all  in  its  main  out¬ 
lines.  The  method  was  to  make  as  good  a  machine  as 
possible,  then  hitch  enough  men  or  enough  horses  or 
oxen  to  it  to  make  it  go.  But  there  was  a  limit  to  the 
number  of  men,  or  horses,  or  oxen  that  could  be  hitched 
to  one  machine ;  and  a  still  narrower  limit  to  the  number 
that  could  be  fed  and  housed  profitably.  When  you  stop 
to  think  that  it  takes  an  engine  with  the  power  of  250 
horses  to  run  a  rather  small  sawmill,  it  is  easy  to  see  why 
the  ancients  could  not  use  any  heavy  or  powerful  ma¬ 
chinery,  even  if  they  had  been  skillful  enough  to  make  it. 

Therefore,  in  studying  how  modern  people  came  to 
work  as  they  do,  there  is  not  much  to  be  gained  by  paying 
attention  to  the  details  of  what  went  on  in  these  forty 
centuries.  Empires  were  founded,  rose  to  power  and 
fell  again.  Great  kings  organized  armies  that  none  of 
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their  neighbors  could  resist,  fought  innumerable  battles 
and  campaigns,  and  over-ran  the  world.  But  whether 
the  ruler  happened  to  be  Rameses  II  of  Egypt,  or 
Nebuchadnezzar  of  Babylon,  or  Alexander  of  Macedonia, 
or  any  one  of  a  dozen  other  conquerors  made  little  dif¬ 
ference  to  the  common  people.  They  worked  on  as  they 
had  always  worked,  millions  of  them  as  slaves  under  cruel 
taskmasters,  and  millions  of  others  but  little  better  than 
slaves.  The  common  man  was  not  regarded  at  all  by 
the  great,  except  for  his  physical  labor  as  a  slave,  or  his 
physical  strength  as  a  soldier  in  the  army  of  some 
conqueror. 

Nevertheless,  although  the  main  lines  of  men’s  work 
were  already  fixed,  there  were  certain  great  movements 
that  occurred  in  that  long  period  before  the  coming  of 
steam  that  had  a  profound  effect  on  the  lives  of  all  the 
generations  that  followed,  and  that  affect  our  own  lives 
today.  These  we  must  look  at  briefly  before  we  turn  at¬ 
tention  to  what  happened  after  the  harnessing  of  steam. 

The  first  of  these  was  the  rise  of  Greek  civilization. 
Within  the  small  territory  that  is  today  the  kingdom  of 
Greece  there  arose,  about  twenty-five  centuries  ago,  a  num¬ 
ber  of  small  city-states  somewhat  similar  to  those  we  have 
noticed  in  Mesopotamia.  None  of  them  was  as  large  as 
the  great  Mesopotamian  cities  of  Nineveh  and  Babylon, 
and  their  armies  never  threatened  to  conquer  the  known 
world,  except  for  a  short  time  when  they  were  under 
the  command  of  the  military  genius  from  Macedonia, 
Alexander  the  Great.  In  fact,  most  of  their  wars  were 
waged  against  each  other. 
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All  the  same,  the  contribution  they  made  to  civilization 
was  so  important  that  it  ranks  with  that  of  the  largest 
and  most  powerful  nations  of  the  ancient  world,  and  in 
many  respects  has  never  been  equaled  by  that  of  any 
other  race,  before  or  since.  The  cities  of  Greece  taught 
men  many  things  of  which  they  had  never  dreamed  be¬ 
fore,  and  in  particular  they  developed  to  a  high  degree  two 
special  types  of  workers,  the  philosophers  and  the  artists. 

The  questions,  What  is  a  philosopher?  and,  What  is  an 
artist?  are  among  the  hardest  that  men  have  ever  tried 
to  answer.  The  English  word  “philosopher”  is  made  up 
of  two  Greek  words  that  together  mean  “a  lover  of  wis¬ 
dom”}  while  “artist”  meant  “workman,”  as  the  quite 
similar  word  “artisan”  still  does.  But  as  a  matter  of 
fact  both  are  workmen.  They  are  a  great  many  other 
things  as  well,  but  at  bottom  they  are  workmen. 

The  Egyptians  had  already  discovered  that  a  man  who 
did  no  work  except  to  think  things  out  for  his  neighbors 
might,  if  his  brain  was  sufficiently  active  and  strong,  be  of 
more  importance  to  the  community  than  the  cleverest 
artisan.  They  found  that  they  had  a  hundred  men  who 
could  do  things  for  every  one  who  could  tell  the  hundred 
what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it.  So  far  as  the  records  show, 
they  were  the  first  people  to  lay  much  emphasis  on  what 
we  call  pure  reason,  that  is,  thinking  things  out  without 
any  intention  of  acting  immediately  upon  the  thought. 
The  Greeks  carried  this  idea  further — much  further  than 
any  nation  that  had  preceded  them,  and  in  some  respects 
further  than  any  nation  that  has  followed  them.  They 
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produced  many  of  the  greatest  thinkers  that  the  world 
has  ever  known. 

It  is  quite  impossible  for  us  to  imagine  what  that  meant 
to  the  world,  because  it  is  quite  impossible  for  us  to 
imagine  how  hard  it  was  for  men  to  learn  to  think  about 
anything  except  the  business  in  hand,  to  think  as  we  say 
now,  in  abstract  terms.  Try  as  hard  as  we  may,  we  can 
gain  only  a  vague  idea  of  the  slowness  and  difficulty  with 
which  men’s  minds  worked  in  the  beginning.  What  they 
learned  they  learned  almost  entirely  by  experience.  For 
instance,  all  the  peoples  who  inhabited  Mesopotamia, 
as  well  as  the  Egyptians,  knew  that  when  a  brick  mason 
builds  a  wall  he  must  be  careful  to  lay  each  brick  exactly 
on  top  of  the  wall  below  it,  so  that  the  wall  be  straight; 
for  if  it  is  not  straight,  it  will  fall  down.  But  they 
learned  that  simple  lesson  by  observing  that  every  time 
they  built  a  crooked  wall  it  did  fall  down.  When  they 
observed  that  crooked  walls  fell,  and  thereafter  built 
straight  ones,  they  used  reason.  But  that  is  not  what  we 
mean  by  pure  reason.  It  was  not  until  thousands  of  years 
later  when,  in  the  far-away  country  of  England,  Sir  Isaac 
Newton  observed  an  apple  drop  to  the  ground,  that  pure 
reason  was  applied  to  the  problem.  Sir  Isaac  did  not 
employ  his  reason  devising  some  way  to  make  apples  stay 
on  the  tree.  He  did  not  care  whether  they  fell  or  not; 
but  he  did  care  to  know  what  made  them  fall.  There¬ 
fore  he  set  himself  to  the  task  of  finding  out  what  made 
them  fall,  and  ended  by  discovering  the  law  of  gravitation. 

Sir  Isaac  Newton  was  a  philosopher.  His  studies  of 
the  laws  that  govern  falling  bodies  were  among  the  hard- 
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est  work  ever  done  by  man;  but  it  was  brain  work,  and  it 
was  not  devoted  to  the  solving  of  any  particular  problem, 
such  as  making  a  brick  wall  stand  up,  or  making  apples 
stay  on  the  tree.  All  that  he  wanted  was  to  find  out  the 
true  reason  why  when  you  take  away  its  support  from 
something  heavy  it  falls.  Nevertheless,  when  he  had 
discovered  the  reason  other  men  were  able  to  apply  what 
he  had  found  out  in  a  thousand  practical  ways.  So  in  the 
end,  although  he  merely  sought  for  the  truth,  his  work 
became  extremely  important  to  all  the  rest  of  the  world. 

For  some  reason  which  nobody  can  explain  Greece  pro¬ 
duced  many  thinkers  of  that  kind.  They  reasoned  about 
the  laws  of  nature,  about  the  movements  of  the  sun, 
moon  and  stars,  about  themselves,  what  they  were  and 
where  they  came  from,  and  about  what  happened  to  them 
when  they  died.  They  thought  about  the  mind  itself, 
and  presently  discovered  that  there  are  rules  that  govern 
thinking,  just  as  there  are  rules  that  govern  any  other 
work,  such,  for  instance,  as  building  a  brick  wall.  They 
worked  out  these  rules  and  gave  us  the  science  of  logic. 
They  worked  them  out  so  accurately,  indeed,  that 
although  the  principles  of  nearly  every  other  science  have 
had  a  great  deal  added  to  them  and  a  great  deal  that  was 
later  discovered  to  be  false  taken  from  them,  the  rules 
of  Greek  logic  stand  unchanged  to  this  day. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

Wherein  We  Are  Indebted  to  the  Greeks. 

The  ancient  Greeks  seem  near  to  us  because  many  of 
the  truths  they  discovered  and  taught  are  just  as  true 
and  important  today  as  they  were  then.  Their  poets , 
writers ,  sculptors  and  architects ,  for  example ,  are  still 
looked  up  to  as  models  worthy  of  study  and  imitation. 
Keep  in  mind ,  however ,  that  in  many  ways  the  Greeks 
were  very  little  ahead  of  other  peoples  of  their  time. 
They  also  attempted  to  perform  all  tasks  hy  means  of 
slave  labor  and  in  so  doing  contributed  to  their  own 
decline. 

OTHER  nations  than  Greece  had  both  philosophers 
and  artists;  but  those  of  Greece  were  the  greatest 
that  had  lived  up  to  that  time,  and  some  of  them 
are  among  the  greatest  that  have  ever  lived.  Their  work 
has  affected  the  lives  of  all  the  people  who  have  lived 
since,  and  still  furnishes  encouragement  and  guidance  to 
us  today.  The  philosophers  showed  that  our  every-day 
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work  is  governed  by  universal  laws,  that  is  by  laws  that 
always  and  everywhere  act  the  same.  They  showed  that 
if  those  laws  are  understood  by  the  workers  the  work  can 
be  done  better  and  more  easily  than  it  could  be  done  by  a 
man  who  in  his  ignorance  might  work  against  them.  And 
finally  by  discovering  and  applying  a  great  many  of  the 
laws  they  encouraged  men  to  believe  that  in  the  course 
of  time  they  may  all  be  understood.  On  that  theory  men 
have  been  working  ever  since.  This  very  book,  indeed, 
owes  much  to  the  Greek  philosophers,  for  what  would  be 
the  use  of  learning  how  the  work  of  the  world  has  de¬ 
veloped  unless  there  were  reason  to  believe  that  by  learn¬ 
ing  the  rules  that  seem  to  have  governed  work  in  the  past, 
we  may  be  able  to  do  better  work  and  do  it  more  easily 
in  the  future? 

The  work  of  the  Greek  artists  has  been  equally  im¬ 
portant  to  the  world,  but  in  another  way.  Take,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  what  they  learned  about  building  houses,  that  is, 
their  architecture.  Other  peoples,  notably  the  Egyptians, 
had  learned  how  to  construct  excellent  buildings.  At  the 
height  of  Egypt’s  power  some  of  her  temples  were  built 
so  strong  that  their  walls  and  columns  remain  standing  to 
this  day,  and  so  large  and  imposing  that  their  awe¬ 
inspiring  appearance  was  famed  throughout  the  world. 

But  the  Greeks  erected  buildings  that  were  small,  and 
yet  so  beautiful  that  their  fame  eclipsed  that  of  the  great, 
gloomy  temples  of  Egypt.  On  a  fortified  hill  just  out¬ 
side  of  Athens  there  are  the  remains  of  a  building  so 
beautiful  that  it  has  never  been  surpassed  in  all  the  history 
of  architecture.  It  was  a  temple  called  the  Parthenon. 
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It  was  not  large,  but  it  was  so  excellently  built  that  it 
stood  for  more  than  two  thousand  years,  and  was  still  a 
good  building  until  about  three  hundred  years  ago,  when 
it  was  blown  up  by  a  shell  in  a  battle  between  the  Vene¬ 
tians  and  the  Turks. 

What  makes  the  Parthenon  so  beautiful?  It  is  what 
the  architects  describe  as  the  perfection  of  its  proportions, 
which  means  neither  more  nor  less  than  good  work. 
Ictinus,  the  architect,  was  called  upon  to  erect  a  building 
on  a  certain  site  to  be  one  of  a  group  of  buildings  which 
Pericles,  ruler  of  Athens,  designed  to  be  the  chief  orna¬ 
ment  of  his  city.  Ictinus  had  certain  definite  rules  to 
follow:  in  the  first  place,  the  building  must  be  large 
enough  to  be  impressive  among  the  other  buildings,  but 
not  so  large  that  it  would  overshadow  them  all;  and  in 
the  second  place,  since  it  was  to  be  Athena’s  temple,  it 
must  be  such  a  building  as  would  be  pleasing  to  the 
goddess  of  wisdom,  whom  the  iUhenians  worshiped. 
After  Ictinus  had  designed  his  building,  the  work  of 
decorating  it  was  intrusted  to  the  greatest  sculptor  in 
Greece,  named  Phidias.  His  task  was  to  make  the  deco¬ 
rations  worthy  of  the  building  and  its  setting. 

How  Ictinus  worked  out  the  proportions  of  his  build¬ 
ing,  and  how  Phidias  managed  to  think  of  just  the  right 
lines  for  his  carvings,  are  mysteries  that  nobody  can 
explain.  The  fact  is  that  each  did  his  part  of  the  work  so 
nearly  perfectly  that  nobody  else  has  ever  done  better; 
and  that  sort  of  work  we  call  a  work  of  genius.  But  this 
much  we  do  know:  each  man  loved  to  do  the  sort  of  work 
that  he  was  called  upon  to  do,  and  gloried  in  it,  and  strove 
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his  best  to  bring  it  to  perfection.  And  when  a  man  loves 
his  work  for  its  own  sake  and  spares  no  pains  to  make 
every  job  that  he  turns  out  a  perfect  bit  of  work,  he  is  an 
artist  and  his  work  is  a  work  of  art.  Its  greatness  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  skill  of  his  hands,  to  some  extent.  Ictinus 
and  Phidias  were  extremely  skillful  workmen,  and  among 
the  most  brilliant  men  of  their  day;  but  even  so  their 
work  would  never  have  been  supremely  great  art  had 
they  not  loved  it  and  labored  at  it  with  infinite  pains. 

But  Greek  art  did  not  stop  with  sculpture  and  architec¬ 
ture  by  any  means.  The  Greeks  had  poets  and  play¬ 
wrights  of  such  ability  that  no  other  nation  of  that  day 
whose  work  has  been  preserved  can  compare  with  them, 
if  one  excepts  certain  poets  of  ancient  Judea.  They  had, 
too,  dancers  of  exquisite  grace,  as  we  know  from  sculptures 
of  dancing  figures  that  have  come  down  to  us.  They  had 
painters,  most  of  whose  work  has  been  destroyed  by  time, 
but  who  were  certainly  clever;  although  the  art  of  paint¬ 
ing  did  not  reach  its  greatest  heights  until  some  centuries 
later. 

Let  it  be  repeated  for  emphasis  that  Greece  was  not 
the  only  nation  that  had  produced  art  and  philosophy; 
but  these  particular  activities  of  man  were  brought  to  so 
high  a  state  of  perfection  in  Greece  that  it  is  fair  to  state 
that  she  introduced  to  the  world  the  artist  and  the 
philosopher. 

Nevertheless,  important  as  were  the  hints  that  she 
gave,  Greece  fell  far  short  of  solving  the  problem  of 
fitting  every  man  into  his  place  in  a  perfectly  ordered 
world,  Not  all  Greeks  were  artists  or  philosophers.  On 
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the  contrary,  these  men  were  only  a  small  group  in  the 
nation,  and  the  average  man,  even  in  the  age  of  Pericles, 
when  Athens  rose  to  its  greatest  glory,  lived  a  pretty  hard 
life.  The  Parthenon  might  rise,  the  plays  of  Euripides 
might  be  the  sensation  of  the  hour,  Socrates  might  be 
teaching  his  philosophy  to  a  favored  group  of  youths,  but 
that  touched  the  life  of  the  ordinary  man  but  slightly. 
Even  Plato,  greatest  of  the  philosophers,  when  he  set 
about  imagining  a  perfect  government,  included  human 
slavery  in  his  scheme  of  things.  It  was  still  believed, 
by  the  highest  as  well  as  by  the  lowest,  that  it  was  divinely 
ordered  that  a  great  proportion  of  mankind  should  work 
forever  without  reward,  and  that  freedom  was  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  the  few,  not  the  right  of  all. 

The  freeman  in  the  Greek  cities  had  the  right  to  vote, 
but  little  care  was  taken  to  train  him  to  vote  intelligently. 
The  consequence  was  that  he  fell  under  the  sway  of  the 
man  who  could  make  the  cleverest  appeal  to  his  likes  and 
dislikes,  what  we  call  His  prejudices.  There  sprang  up  a 
race  of  politicians  who  were  wonderful  orators,  but  who 
cared  little  whether  what  they  told  the  people  in  their 
orations  was  true  or  false  as  long  as  it  served  to  win  votes 
for  the  orator.  The  Greeks  made  a  name  to  describe  these 
flatterers  of  the  mob  which  has  stuck  to  such  men  ever 
since.  They  called  them  demagogues.  This  was  a  third 
contribution  to  the  activities  of  men  and  one  that,  might 
better  not  have  been  made.  But  unfortunately  it,  like 
the  other  two,  has  persisted  to  this  day  ;  so  that  one  may 
say  that  from  Greece  first  came  three  types  of  men  who 
have  affected  the  lives  of  all  people  powerfully  ever  since, 
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two  of  them  for  good,  the  third  for  evil — artists,  philoso¬ 
phers  and  demagogues. 

The  demagogues,  however,  captured  the  rulership  of 
Greece,  and,  intent  on  serving  their  own  ends,  rather  than 
those  of  the  people,  ended  by  involving  Athens  and 
Sparta,  the  two  leading  cities  of  the  land,  in  a  long  series 
of  wars  that  broke  down  both  of  them,  and  left  them 
powerless  before  other  nations.  Greece  had  developed 
at  the  top  more  wonderfully  than  any  other  nation  up 
to  that  time.  But  she  had  not  developed  correspondingly 
at  the  bottom,  so  her  greatness  was  top-heavy  and  in¬ 
secure.  Her  people  were  bound  in  a  new  kind  of  slavery 
— slavery  to  their  own  passions,  prejudices  and  ignorance, 
with  the  demagogue  for  their  master.  But  although  it 
differed  in  kind  from  the  slavery  of  the  Israelites  under 
the  Egyptian  Pharaohs,  it  was  none  the  less  fatal,  and  it 
sent  Greece  into  the  oblivion  that  had  swallowed  Babylon 
and  Egypt. 
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The  Phoenicians  Were  the  Original  Traveling 

Salesmen. 

Like  the  'present-day  traveling  salesmen  the  Phoe¬ 
nicians  carried  the  news  and  gossip  wherever  they  went. 
The  old  methods  of  making  records  were  cumber  some  y 
and  “books”  as  we  know  them  are  of  very  recent  origin. 
Clay  tablets  were  hard  to  make  and  heavy  to  carry.  The 
use  of  papyrus  was  a  great  improvement  over  these 
tablets ,  but  even  then  writing  was  a  tedious  and  slow 
process.  Because  it  was  such  a  laborious  task  to  write 
under  such  conditions ,  most  of  the  information  of  ancient 
times  was  given  by  word  of  mouth.  We  therefore  owe 
much  to  the  Phoenicians  for  what  they  did  in  spreading 
the  news. 


THE  extreme  slowness,  the  painful  slowness  with 
which  the  simplest  principles  of  life  were  learned 
by  our  forefathers  will  not  astonish  us  if  we  make 
some  effort  to  realize  the  conditions  under  which  they 
lived.  For  instance,  any  reader  of  this  book  can  go  into  the 
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nearest  library  and  examine  the  Code  of  Hammurabi,  the 
Babylonian  king,  in  an  English  translation.  That  Code 
contains  so  many  excellent  ideas  that  one  wonders  why  all 
the  law-makers  who  came  after  Hammurabi  did  not  adopt 
a  large  part  of  his  Code  bodily,  instead  of  trying  one 
tedious  and  fruitless  experiment  after  another,  only  to 
come  back  to  Hammurabi’s  principles  in  the  end. 

What  we  forget  is  that,  although  the  Code  of  Ham¬ 
murabi  was  written  in  ancient  Babylon,  in  so  far  as  law¬ 
makers  of  other  nations  are  concerned  it  is  a  production 
of  the  last  few  years ;  for  with  the  fall  of  Babylon  all 
trace  of  the  Code  was  lost,  and  it  was  not  rediscovered 
until  recently.  The  Hebrews,  and  perhaps  the  Greeks, 
had  written  into  their  own  laws  some  ideas  gathered  from 
the  Babylonians }  but  they  had  no  opportunity  to  go  care¬ 
fully  over  the  whole  Code,  as  a  modern  lawmaker  is  able 
to  go  over  the  entire  Code  of  any  civilized  nation  from 
which  he  thinks  he  may  learn  something. 

Modern  science  has  almost  done  away  with  time  and 
distance  as  restraints  of  human  progress}  but  that  task 
has  been  accomplished  within  the  last  century.  When 
Pope  Pius  X  died  in  Rome,  the  news  was  known  in  San 
Francisco  within  ten  minutes }  but  when  the  Treaty  of 
Ghent,  ending  the  war  of  1812,  was  signed  on  December 
24,  1814,  the  news  was  not  known  in  America  in  time  to 
prevent  the  bloody  battle  of  New  Orleans,  on  January  8, 
1815.  If  some  great  thinker  should  discover  an  important 
principle  today,  by  tomorrow  night  the  idea  would  be 
known  to  newspaper  readers  all  over  the  world.  But 
when  King  Hammurabi,  of  Babylon,  thought  of  his  Code, 
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there  were  no  such  arrangements  for  spreading  ideas  as 
radio,  telephone,  telegraph  and  cable  lines,  newspapers 
or  even  printed  books.  The  Code  of  Hammurabi,  in  its 
original  form,  was  not  printed.  It  was  scratched  with  the 
point  of  a  sharpened  instrument  in  wet  clay,  and  the  clay 
was  afterward  burned  hard.  Thousands  of  years  later 
these  bricks  were  found  buried  in  the  rubbish  of  old 
Babylonj  and  from  them  scientists  translated  the  Code 
into  English  for  us  to  read  at  leisure  in  our  libraries. 

Now  it  is  plain  enough  that,  even  if  the  king  had  been 
willing  to  let  other  nations  know  how  he  ruled  his  sub¬ 
jects,  a  book  of  which  every  page  is  a  brick  cannot  be 
carried  about  by  travelers}  so  it  is  not  surprising  that 
Hammurabi’s  idea  never  got  beyond  the  boundaries  of  his 
own  country. 

Over  in  Egypt  they  improved  on  the  idea  of  the  brick 
books,  for  they  used  the  stems  of  a  certain  sort  of  reed, 
called  papyrus,  to  make  a  fabric  that  was  the  forerunner 
of  our  modern  paper.  The  papyrus  came  to  the  scribe 
in  long  strips,  and  whatever  he  had  to  set  down  he  wrote 
by  hand,  rolling,  as  he  wrote,  the  strip  of  papyrus  on  a 
round  stick,  exactly  as  a  window-shade  goes  on  the  roller. 
These  scrolls,  as  they  were  called,  were  the  only  books 
known  in  the  world  for  thousands  of  years.  As  every 
copy  had  to  be  written  out  by  hand,  which  was  a  long 
and  tedious  process,  books  were  rare  and  expensive.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  as  each  copyist  making  a  new  copy  of  an  old 
book  was  liable  to  err  in  his  reading,  even  when  he  did 
not  deliberately  insert  observations  of  his  own  in  place 
of  what  the  author  had  written,  in  the  course  of  time  the 
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versions  of  many  books  that  in  the  beginning  were  ex¬ 
cellent  became  filled  with  corruptions,  falsehoods  and 
absurdities. 

When  we  reflect  that  almost  the  whole  exchange  of 
ideas  in  the  modern  world  depends,  directly  or  indirectly, 
upon  the  printed  word,  the  wonder  is,  not  that  ideas  spread 
so  slowly  in  the  ancient  world,  but  that  they  spread  at  all. 
Yet  spread  they  did.  The  Babylonians  got  something 
from  Egypt,  and  passed  it  on  to  the  Persians,  who  fol¬ 
lowed  them  in  control  of  Mesopotamia.  The  Greeks 
gathered  much  from  both  sources.  Later  the  Romans  took 
over  the  Greek  civilization  almost  bodily,  and  incorpo¬ 
rated  as  much  of  it  as  they  thought  they  could  use  in  their 
own  system. 

Much  of  this  circulation  of  ideas  was  due  to  the  ac¬ 
tivities  of  a  nation  which,  while  never  great  in  numbers, 
yet  made  some  of  the  most  important  contributions  that 
the  development  of  civilization  owes  to  any  single  people. 
This  nation  was  Phoenicia,  a  little  country  at  the  eastern 
end  of  the  Mediterranean  sea.  One  might  describe  the 
Phoenician  pretty  well  by  calling  him  the  world’s  original 
traveling  salesman.  The  Phoenicians  were  sea-faring 
people,  and  they  roamed  up  and  down  the  world  buying 
and  selling  anywhere  they  could  find  a  bargain  or  a  good 
market.  They  came  up  the  Nile  to  Memphis,  in  ancient 
Egypt.  They  traveled  through  the  straits  and  inlets  of 
the  Greek  peninsula.  They  pushed  westward  to  Sicily 
and  Italy.  They  founded  the  cities  of  Marseilles,  in 
France,  and  Cadiz,  in  Spain,  as  well  as  the  great  city  of 
Carthage,  on  the  North  African  coast,  the  city  that  was 
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for  many  years  to  dispute  with  Rome  the  mastery  of  the 
world.  They  pushed  on  to  the  western  end  of  the  Medi¬ 
terranean,  through  the  strait  of  Gibraltar,  up  the  coast  of 
Portugal  and  across  the  bay  of  Biscay  to  Normandy,  and 
finally  as  far  as  Britain,  where  they  carried  on  a  thriving 
trade  in  tin.  In  the  employ  of  the  Pharaoh  Necho  (the 
same  who  lost  120,000  slaves  trying  to  dig  a  canal  from 
the  Nile  to  the  Red  Sea)  they  even  sailed  around  Africa, 
thus  beating  Vasco  da  Gama  by  more  than  2,000  years. 

Such  restless,  shrewd,  enterprising  and  practical  people 
naturally  picked  up  all  sorts  of  information  from  the  na¬ 
tions  with  whom  they  came  in  contact,  and  passed  it  on  to 
the  next  customer,  along  with  the  goods  that  were  their 
stock  in  trade.  For  one  thing,  they  took  the  crude  old 
system  of  writing  practiced  in  Babylonia — the  script  in 
which  Hammurabi’s  Code  was  written — and  the  still  more 
cumbrous  picture-writing  used  in  Egypt,  accepted  some¬ 
thing  from  each,  stripped  off  the  unnecessary  parts  and 
worked  the  combination  into  an  alphabet,  which  they  gave 
to  the  Greeks,  who  passed  it  on  to  the  Romans,  whence 
it  has  come  down  to  us.  To  understand  what  a  service 
the  Phoenicians  rendered  toward  speeding  up  the  work  of 
the  world  in  just  that  one  thing,  it  is  necessary  only  to  re¬ 
member  that  the  Chinese  to  this  day  struggle  along  with 
a  system  of  writing  that  has  30,000  characters,  against  the 
26  in  our  alphabet. 

Although  Phoenicia  may  not  have  originated  any  great 
new  ideas  of  her  own,  she  nevertheless  made  an  im¬ 
mensely  important  contribution  to  the  development  of 
civilization  in  thus  spreading  among  all  nations  some  no- 
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tion  of  what  others  were  doing.  She  was  the  first  to  raise 
the  merchant  to  a  position  whose  dignity  compared  favor¬ 
ably  with  the  dignity  of  princes.  She  demonstrated  the 
value  of  a  go-between,  of  what  has  come  to  be  known 
in  later  years  as  the  middleman,  or  merchant. 

Most  important  of  all,  she  roused  the  barbarous  nations 
of  the  west  to  greater  endeavors.  Phoenician  ships,  coast¬ 
ing  along  the  Italian  peninsula,  brought  their  own  purple 
dyes,  the  products  of  eastern  civilization,  the  jewels  of 
Babylonia,  the  ivories  of  India,  the  carvings  of  Egypt, 
spices,  incense,  silks  and  gold,  to  a  rude  and  semi-savage 
people  who  lived  principally  off  their  flocks  and  herds, 
assisted  by  crude  agriculture,  around  their  insignificant 
city.  No  doubt  it  seemed  a  tribe  of  little  importance  in¬ 
deed  to  the  Phoenician  sailors,  who  were  familiar  with 
Memphis  and  Thebes  and  Babylonia,  not  to  mention  then- 
own  Tyre  and  Sidon.  Yet,  in  arousing  the  inhabitants  of 
that  small,  crude  city  to  a  realization  of  how  great  was 
the  world,  and  to  a  wish  to  share  in  its  glories  and  its 
luxuries,  they  were  paving  the  way  for  a  new  phase  in  the 
history  of  mankind. 

For  the  little  Italian  town  bore  the  name  of  Rome. 
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The  greatness  of  Rome  was  not  that  of  a  single  ruler 
or  of  a  ruling  family.  It  was  of  a  more  'permanent  char¬ 
acter,  for  it  was  not  dependent  upon  one  individual.  His¬ 
torians  still  quarrel  over  the  effects  of  the  Roman  system 
upon  the  rest  of  the  world.  One  thing  she  did  upon 
which  there  is  no  debate — she  inspired  the  humblest  citi¬ 
zen  with  a  pride  and  faith  unmatched  in  any  other  nation 
up  to  that  time.  The  Roman  law  was  not  merely  the 
whim  of  some  capricious  potentate.  It  applied  to  all  men 
equally. 


THE  world  has  never  quite  recovered  from  the 
shock  given  to  it  by  the  Roman  empire. 

The  rise  of  that  little  town  on  the  banks  of  the 


Tiber  to  such  power  that  it  was  able  to  rule  the  world  was 
not  in  itself  an  unheard-of  thing.  One  ruler  after  an¬ 
other  had  spread  his  dominion  over  most  of  the  known 
world.  Several  Babylonian,  Assyrian  and  Egyptian  con- 
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querors  had  done  it.  So  had  the  Persians,  later,  and  finally 
the  most  brilliant  conquest  of  all  was  made  by  the  youth¬ 
ful  king  of  the  insignificant  country  of  Macedonia,  Alex¬ 
ander  the  Great. 

But  those  were  all  personal  exploits,  or  at  least  the  ex¬ 
ploits  of  a  particular  line  of  kings,  so  that  one  might  ex¬ 
plain  them  by  saying  that  this  man,  or  this  family,  had  a 
genius  for  commanding  armies  just  as  Phidias  had  a 
genius  for  sculpture,  or  Ictinus  for  architecture.  Faced 
by  a  supremely  great  general,  a  less  able  general  was 
sure  to  be  beaten,  supposing  that  the  armies  were  any¬ 
thing  like  the  same  size.  But  the  rule  was  that  when  the 
great  conqueror  died,  or  the  conquering  family  died  out 
or  was  dethroned,  the  empire  dwindled.  It  was  so  with 
Babylonia,  and  Assyria,  and  Egypt  and  Persia  and 
Macedonia. 

But  it  was  not  so  with  Rome.  The  Roman  empire  was 
not  built  by  any  one  man,  or  any  one  family.  It  grew 
slowly,  with  a  solidity  the  like  of  which  the  world  had 
never  seen.  The  king  of  Rome  was  dethroned,  and  the 
republic  followed.  The  republic  fell,  and  the  empire  fol¬ 
lowed.  Csesar  followed  Csesar,  one  family  after  another 
grasped  the  imperial  power,  victorious  generals  quar¬ 
reled  over  and  fought  for  it.  Yet  through  it  all  the  em¬ 
pire  stood,  and  even  extended  its  boundaries.  After  many 
centuries  it  finally  split,  and  then  declined ,  but  the  last 
vestiges  of  it  were  not  swept  away  until  Napoleon  Bona¬ 
parte  rose  in  France,  more  than  two  thousand  years  after 
Rome  began  her  long  ascent. 

Obviously  there  must  have  been  something  wonderful 
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indeed  about  this  great  new  power  that  came  into  the  af¬ 
fairs  of  men,  something  distinctly  different,  fundamen¬ 
tally  different  from  any  of  the  systems  that  had  preceded 
it.  As  to  the  details  of  the  Roman  system,  and  their 
effect  upon  the  history  of  the  world,  historians  are  still 
quarreling}  but  all  are  agreed  that  Rome  in  the  beginning 
managed  to  inspire  the  humblest  of  her  citizens  with  a 
pride  and  faith  in  his  city  unmatched  anywhere  else  in  the 
world. 

We  have  already  seen  how  the  ancient  civilizations  of 
the  east,  however  magnificent  they  might  have  become 
at  the  top,  had  no  care  whatsoever  for  the  man  at  the  bot¬ 
tom.  The  commoner  in  Babylonia  like  the  commoner  in 
Egypt  was  either  a  slave  outright,  or  so  little  better  than 
a  slave  that  he  himself  could  hardly  tell  the  difference. 
Even  in  Greece,  while  the  citizens  had  pride  in  their 
cities,  they  were  divided  among  themselves,  and  finally 
fell  a  prey  to  their  own  dissensions.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  humblest  Roman  was  a  citizen  of  the  imperial  city, 
and  the  increase  of  its  power  and  glory  made  itself  felt  in 
his  everyday  affairs.  For  instance,  it  was  forbidden  to 
officers  of  justice  anywhere  in  the  world  to  inflict  the  in¬ 
dignity  of  a  public  flogging  upon  a  Roman  citizen,  and 
we  read  in  the  Bible  how  Saint  Paul  claimed  that  exemp¬ 
tion,  although  he  was  by  blood  a  Jew.  It  was  the  law  of 
Rome  also,  that  no  man  should  lay  violent  hands  on  a 
Roman  citizen  anywhere  in  the  world  without  a  legion 
being  dispatched  to  avenge  his  blood. 

Now  this,  clearly,  was  a  city  worth  fighting  for}  and 
the  Romans  did  fight  for  it — so  well  that  they  overcame 
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every  civilized  nation  with  whom  they  came  in  contact, 
and  made  Rome  mistress  of  the  world. 

But  the  Roman  conquerors  had  developed  far  beyond 
the  level  of  civilization  of  the  terrible  emperors  of  the 
east.  Their  idea  was  not  to  sweep  down  upon  their  ene¬ 
mies,  massacring  most  of  the  inhabitants,  carrying  the  rest 
off  into  slavery,  and  wiping  out  every  vestige  of  the  rival 
civilization.  The  Romans  may  have  begun  in  that  way, 
but  they  soon  discarded  it.  Their  idea  when  the  empire 
rose  to  its  greatest  heights  was  not  to  destroy,  but  to  bring 
under  tribute  all  other  powers.  As  long  as  the  tribute 
which  they  levied  was  paid,  and  no  attempt  was  made  to 
throw  off  the  Roman  governors,  the  conquered  people 
were  for  the  most  part  left  to  themselves.  In  particular, 
the  Romans  were  tolerant  of  other  people’s  religious  be¬ 
liefs.  The  trial  of  Jesus,  when  the  Roman  governor 
washed  his  hands  of  the  whole  affair,  is  the  most  famous 
instance  of  this. 

Thus,  with  all  its  ruthlessness  and  its  brutality,  the 
Roman  empire  was  better  than  anything  that  the  world 
had  known  before.  For  one  thing,  the  Romans  would 
not  tolerate  continual  wars  between  minor  states  under 
their  control.  Perhaps  this  does  them  no  great  credit, 
for  their  objection  to  such  wars  was  due  to  the  fact  that 
warring  nations  were  not  able  to  pay  as  much  tribute  to 
the  Roman  treasury  as  nations  at  peace.  Still,  the  prac¬ 
tical  result  was  that  when  Rome  was  in  control  the  world 
had  a  rest  from  the  turmoil  and  strife  that  had  always 
filled  it  before. 

We  need  not  be  surprised,  therefore,  to  find  that  the 
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progress  of  the  arts  and  sciences  was  great  under  the  Ro¬ 
man  empire.  Greece  had  been  conquered  while  Rome  was 
still  young,  but  the  Romans  had  a  curious  respect  for 
Greek  learning  and  Greek  art.  We  find  the  extraordinary 
spectacle,  indeed,  of  Greek  philosophers  as  slaves  in  Ro¬ 
man  households,  teaching  the  children  of  their  masters. 
So,  although  Greece  no  longer  figured  in  the  history  of 
the  world  as  a  formidable  power,  Greek  civilization  was 
by  no  means  lost.  Its  best  days  were  gone,  but  Rome  was 
adapting  it  in  part  to  her  own  ideas,  and  spreading  it,  so 
adapted,  all  over  the  earth. 

The  same  thing  happened  with  other  civilizations.  The 
gods  of  Egypt  and  Babylonia  became  known  in  the  west. 
The  Jews  were  permitted  to  carry  their  own  culture  all 
around  the  Mediterranean,  and,  indeed,  after  the  revolt 
which  the  emperor  Titus  suppressed  with  a  ferocity  al¬ 
most  unparalleled  even  in  Roman  history,  they  were  ex¬ 
pelled  from  their  own  land,  and  became  the  wandering 
nation  that  they  have  been  ever  since. 

But  in  return  the  supreme  power  of  the  Roman  empire 
gave  men  a  new  conception  of  the  majesty  of  the  law. 
Under  Rome,  the  law  was  not  merely  the  will  of  some 
capricious  emperor,  but  the  rule  of  conduct  which  all 
men  must  follow  alike  for  their  own  good  and  for  that  of 
the  state,  and  to  which  the  emperor  himself,  in  theory  at 
least,  was  subject.  To  a  world  accustomed  to  the  rule  of 
eastern  tyrants  the  idea  that  the  law  was,  after  all,  only 
the  rule  of  reason  applied  to  public  affairs,  was  a  brand- 
new  notion.  The  Romans  incorporated  the  idea  of  the 
law  with  the  idea  of  the  empire,  and  enforced  respect  for 
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it  with  the  utmost  vigor.  One  might  murder  the  gover¬ 
nor  or  laugh  at  Csesar,  and  by  reason  of  extraordinarily 
good  luck,  or  the  presence  of  a  lenient  official,  escape  3  but 
an  insult  to  the  eagles,  that  is  to  the  majesty  of  Rome, 
meant  an  ignominious  and  usually  painful  death.  This 
lesson  was  taught  so  impressively  that  it  has  never  since 
been  quite  forgotten  and  whereas,  in  the  orient,  the  idea 
of  the  law  generally  means  the  caprices  of  some  judge,  or 
at  most  some  prince,  in  all  the  nations  of  western  Europe, 
and  in  America,  which  drew  its  traditions  from  them,  the 
law  is  something  that  is  above  all  men,  even  the  highest. 
It  must  be  obeyed,  not  because  the  king  commands  it,  or 
Congress  orders  it,  but  because  upon  obedience  to  it  de¬ 
pends  the  safety  of  the  state,  which  means  the  safety  of 
all  citizens. 
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The  Romans  realized  that  even  successful  wars  were 
unwise ,  and  that  'peace  was  necessary  if  the  nation  was  to 
progress.  Law  and  order  were  enforcedy  and  statecraft 
was  developed  as  never  before.  The  privileges  and  im¬ 
munities  of  the  Roman  citizen  were  constantly  increased , 
a  good  thing  if  properly  used.  The  citizens  finally  de¬ 
manded  that  the  state  relieve  them  of  such  duties  as  the 
protection  of  the  state  itself  and  that  of  earning  a  living. 
This  is  one  of  the  causes  of  Rome’s  decline  and  downfall. 
What  happened  to  Rome  will  happen  to  any  nation  that 
does  not  work  and  strive  to  keep  itself  strong  and  capable. 

THE  Romans  were  the  first  people  to  gain  some 
faint  notion  of  the  truth  that  even  a  victorious  war 
costs  so  tremendously  that  it  rarely  pays  the  victor 
in  the  long  run,  while  as  for  private  quarrels  and  neigh¬ 
borhood  feuds,  they  are  destructive  to  everybody  con- 
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cerned,  and  especially  to  the  state.  Hence  they  developed 
a  passion  for  order.  The  Roman  peace  may  not  have  been 
based  on  the  highest  motives,  but  it  at  least  gave  the  world 
a  much-needed  breathing  spell.  Petty  princes  were  no 
longer  permitted  to  ravage  the  territories  of  their  neigh¬ 
bors  as  much  as  they  liked,  for  those  territories  also  paid 
tribute  to  Rome.  The  empire  was  a  unit  composed  of 
many  parts ;  and  for  the  good  of  the  unit  it  was  necessary 
that  the  parts  should  not  be  allowed  to  destroy  each  other. 

But  this  orderliness  ran  through  more  than  merely  the 
government  of  the  provinces.  We  have  seen  how  out  of 
Egypt  first  came  men  whose  work  was  done  almost  en¬ 
tirely  with  their  brains,  and  how  the  Greeks  developed  this 
intellectualism,  as  we  call  it,  to  a  tremendously  high  de¬ 
gree.  The  Romans,  in  turn,  profited  by  the  studies  of 
Egyptians  and  Greeks  alike,  and  developed  powerful 
thinkers  of  their  own. 

But  the  Roman,  with  more  experience  and  greater  in¬ 
formation  than  the  Egyptian,  was  also  of  a  more  practical 
turn  of  mind  than  the  Greek.  Where  the  Egyptian’s  or 
the  Greek’s  range  of  ideas  regarding  practical  problems  of 
government  hardly  exceeded  the  bounds  of  a  city  or  a 
kingdom,  the  Roman  had  on  his  hands  the  task  of  govern¬ 
ing  a  world.  With  revolting  tribes  always  threatening  to 
bring  about  the  collapse  of  the  empire,  he  was  confronted 
with  the  necessity  of  devoting  his  thinking  primarily  to 
problems  of  government.  Thus  he  developed  a  new  sort 
of  work,  statecraft,  and  a  new  type  of  workman  to  do  it, 
the  statesman. 

Statecraft,  according  to  the  Roman  idea  was  neither 
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more  nor  less  than  the  government  of  a  city,  or  a  province, 
or  a  kingdom,  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it  contribute  the 
most  it  could  to  the  prosperity  of  the  empire.  This  was 
an  improvement,  morally,  on  the  ancient  idea  of  the  kings, 
to  make  the  domain  contribute  the  most  it  could  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  kings.  To  a  certain  extent,  it  was  an  im¬ 
provement  from  the  standpoint  of  the  tributaries,  also,  for 
to  a  certain  extent  their  prosperity  ran  with  that  of  the. 
empire.  The  richer  they  grew,  the  more  tribute  they 
could  pay  to  Rome,  so  the  Roman  governor  who  allowed 
his  province  to  be  ravaged  by  savage  tribes,  or  by  the  ruler 
of  some  neighboring  province,  had  to  answer  to  Rome  for 
his  conduct.  If  he  pillaged  the  province  for  his  own  en¬ 
richment,  as  he  usually  did,  he  dared  not  carry  the  process 
too  far,  or  Rome’s  revenues  would  begin  to  suffer,  and 
he  would  be  extremely  likely  to  lose  his  head. 

Compared  with  the  demands  of  most  eastern  potentates, 
what  the  Roman  governors  took  from  the  common  people 
was  usually  regarded  as  a  trifle ;  which  explains  in  great 
measure  the  rapidity  and  completeness  of  the  Roman  con¬ 
quest  of  the  world.  It  was  better  to  be  partially  robbed 
of  one’s  earnings  by  a  Roman  governor  than  to  be  com¬ 
pletely  despoiled  by  a  native  despot ;  so  in  numerous  in¬ 
stances  the  Roman  armies,  to  effect  a  conquest,  had  little 
more  to  do  than  to  march  in. 

Rome  carried  the  practice  of  statecraft  to  a  high  level. 
In  the  end  she  gave  up  the  ideal  of  a  great  group  of  slave 
nations  ruled  by,  and  paying  tribute  to  the  imperial  city. 
She  admitted  the  nations  she  had  conquered  to  citizenship 
in  the  empire.  She  transformed  the  tribute  into  taxation. 
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She  sought  to  induce  the  rest  of  the  world  to  cooperate 
with  her  in  maintaining  the  empire,  and  for  a  long  time 
she  succeeded.  She  actually  organized  the  civilized  world 
into  one  government  that  endured  for  centuries  and  that 
for  a  time  seemed  likely  to  endure  forever. 

But  this  it  did  not  do.  Rome  ceased  to  exist  as  a  world 
empire  nearly  one  thousand  years  ago.  Historians  have 
never  fully  agreed  as  to  the  causes  of  her  downfall.  It  is 
plain  enough,  though,  that  one  trouble  was  that  the  em¬ 
pire  became  too  big  to  handle  with  the  means  that  the 
Roman  statesmen  had  at  hand.  Roman  statecraft  ran 
ahead  of  other  sciences,  and  built  an  empire  so  large  and 
so  complicated  that  without  such  modern  aids  as  the  tele¬ 
graph,  railroads,  and  steamships  the  statesmen  at  Rome 
could  not  keep  informed  about  what  was  happening  in 
the  vast  territory  they  were  supposed  to  rule. 

In  other  words,  the  same  thing  happened  to  Rome  that 
had  happened  in  Egypt,  although  for  a  different  reason 
—Rome  was  unable  to  use  the  intelligence  she  had.  It 
is  quite  true  that  Rome  did  not  despise  the  masses  as  much 
as  Egypt  had  done.  It  was  entirely  possible  for  a  man  of 
humble  birth  to  rise  to  a  position  of  high  authority  in  the 
Roman  empire  j  and  without  doubt  that  is  one  reason  why 
it  lasted  so  long.  But  the  keenest  and  most  active  brain 
could  not  avoid  making  mistakes  in  governing  a  province 
which  was  so  far  away  that  the  latest  news  as  to  what  was 
happening  there  always  was  weeks,  and  frequently  was 
months,  old  when  it  reached  Rome. 

The  longer  the  empire  endured,  the  harder  it  became 
to  govern  it  from  one  city.  That  is  easily  understood 
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when  one  remembers  that  the  peace  that  the  Romans  en¬ 
forced  gave  the  provinces  a  chance  to  develop  as  they 
never  had  developed  before.  The  men  that  formerly  had 
been  killed  off  in  wars  between  petty  kings  were  allowed 
to  live  under  the  Romans,  to  become  citizens  and  workers, 
and  to  raise  children  of  their  own  who  in  turn  became 
workers.  The  cities  that  the  petty  kings  had  constantly 
been  sacking  and  burning  grew  populous  and  wealthy 
when  they  were  held  by  Roman  soldiers  and  protected 
against  attacks  by  these  neighboring  tribes.  The  fields 
that  formerly  were  ravaged  by  raiders  every  year  or  so 
were  undisturbed  under  the  Romans,  and  produced  crop 
after  crop,  adding  to  the  wealth  of  the  region. 

But  as  these  regions  far  away  from  the  center  of  the 
government  grew  richer  and  more  densely  populated,  the 
task  of  governing  them  grew  harder  and  harder.  A  man 
of  no  more  than  average  intelligence  can  act  as  mayor  of 
a  village  of  two  or  three  hundred  people  and  be  success¬ 
ful  at  it}  but  if  the  same  man  were  made  mayor  of  New 
York  City  he  would,  in  all  probability,  be  a  hopeless  fail¬ 
ure.  The  world  was  vastly  different  when  the  Romans 
began  to  build  their  empire  from  what  it  had  become 
twelve  or  fifteen  centuries  later,  when  the  empire  faded 
away.  And  in  the  meantime,  workers  of  other  sorts  had 
not  come  forward  with  new  ideas  to  help  the  statesmen 
overcome  the  difficulties  that  beset  them.  Nobody  in¬ 
vented  swifter  ways  of  carrying  messages,  so  the  govern¬ 
ment  depended  to  the  end  upon  mounted  horsemen.  No¬ 
body  invented  a  steamship  or  a  railway  to  transport  the 
legions  rapidly  to  the  place  where  they  were  needed  most. 
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Nobody  invented  gunpowder  with  which  to  fight  the  bar¬ 
barians  on  the  frontiers.  Nobody  found  a  way  to  pre¬ 
vent  or  cure  the  great  plague,  which  finally  killed  off  so 
many  Romans  that  it  became  necessary  to  fill  the  legions 
with  hired  soldiers  who  were  not  Roman  citizens 
at  all. 

So  the  rule  of  Rome  gradually  became  intolerable  to 
one  after  another  of  the  countries  that  had  grown  rich 
and  powerful  under  her  sway,  and  one  after  another  they 
rose  against  her  and  cast  her  off.  A  contest  for  power 
within  the  empire  split  it,  and  Byzantium,  or,  as  we  know 
it,  Constantinople,  became  the  capital  of  the  east  while 
Rome  remained  that  of  the  west.  In  the  end,  when  the 
barbarian  hordes  poured  down  over  the  Alps  into  Italy, 
they  found,  not  the  powerful  empire  of  Augustus  Ca-sar, 
but  only  a  poor  remnant  of  that  empire,  which  they  were 
able  to  defeat  and  pillage. 

One  very  seldom  knows.  Even  if  Rome  had  had  at 
her  command  all  the  resources  of  the  British  empire,  it 
may  be  that  there  was  some  defect  in  the  character  of  the 
Romans  that  would  have  ruined  their  empire  just  the 
same.  But  that  is  only  guessing.  As  far  as  the  facts  are 
concerned,  they  seem  to  show  that  the  failure  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  empire  was  failure  to  develop  the  other  sciences  as 
fast  as  it  developed  the  one  science  of  statecraft.  If  her 
craftsmen  and  inventors  had  worked  as  well  as  her  rulers 
and  statesmen,  there  would  certainly  have  been  a  different 
story  to  tell. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  these  old  Roman  statesmen  proved 
one  thing  beyond  dispute,  namely,  that  it  is  both  possible 
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and  desirable  so  to  organize  the  world  as  to  prevent  waste¬ 
ful  and  useless  wars.  They  did  it;  and  although  their 
work  did  not  endure  forever,  the  world  has  ever  since  been 
slowly  working  back  toward  the  ideal  of  the  Roman  peace. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

The  Break-Up  of  the  Roman  Empire. 

The  Roman  empire  did  not  fall  in  the  sense  this  term 
generally  is  used.  She  lost  her  'power  and  her  provinces 
during  long  period  of  years ,  due  to  weaknesses  within  and 
to  changes  in  conditions  in  countries  that  were  then  rising 
to  power  and  greatness.  Even  in  her  decline  Rome  con¬ 
tinued  to  exert  great  influence  on  the  rest  of  the  world 
and  her  contributions  to  mankind  have  been  great  and 
lasting.  Her  colonies ,  also ,  were  becoming  more  power¬ 
ful  and  independent ,  objecting  more  and  more  to  the  rule 
of  Rome. 

THE  Roman  empire  did  not  fall  as  Carthage  fell, 
as  the  Napoleonic,  the  German,  and  the  Russian 
empires  fell,  under  the  assault  of  one  particular 
foe  or  combination  of  foes,  and  with  one  tremendous  crash. 
Rather,  it  melted  away,  as  an  iceberg  melts — the  strength 
went  out  of  it  gradually  and  imperceptibly,  one  bit  after 
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another  split  off  and  disappeared,  until,  almost  before 
men  had  realized  that  the  empire  was  doomed,  it  was  gone. 

One  cannot  pick  one  particular  date  and  say,  “Here 
ended  the  Roman  empire.”  And  because  it  melted  away 
so  gradually,  the  influence  that  it  exerted  on  men’s  minds 
has  lasted  down  to  this  day.  When  Carthage  fell,  it  was 
instantly  apparent  to  everybody  that  Carthage  had  made 
a  fatal  mistake  in  opposing  Rome,  so  the  Carthaginian 
idea  disappeared.  When  the  Napoleonic  empire  fell,  it 
was  instantly  apparent  to  everybody  that  the  idea  of  con¬ 
quest  based  on  the  military  genius  of  one  man  was  not 
feasible.  When  the  German  empire  fell,  it  was  heralded 
throughout  the  world  as  the  fall  of  the  idea  that  the  world 
could  be  conquered  by  the  military  genius,  not  of  one  man, 
but  of  a  school  of  soldiers.  When  the  Russian  empire 
fell,  it  carried  down  with  it  the  last  remnant  of  the  pres¬ 
tige  of  autocracy.  In  each  case,  when  the  empire  fell,  in 
one  grand  crash,  the  idea  generally  associated  with  it  in 
men’s  minds  was  discredited — one  might  say  that  the  idea 
fell  with  the  empire. 

But  Rome  didn’t  fall.  Rome  gradually  faded  away, 
and  certain  ideas  that  were  peculiarly  Roman  maintained 
their  prestige  for  centuries.  Indeed,  in  theory  the  em¬ 
pire  itself  lasted  until  Napoleon  swept  it  way,  little  more 
than  a  century  ago.  For  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  years 
there  was  an  emperor  to  whom  most  of  the  kings  of 
Europe  were  supposed  to  owe  allegiance.  True,  he  had 
little  or  no  actual  power,  but  in  theory  he  was  the  lawful 
successor  of  Czesar  Augustus. 

And  in  another  department  of  life  than  politics  the  Ro- 
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man  idea  was  even  better  preserved.  Before  the  empire 
collapsed  the  bishop  of  Rome  had  become  head  of  the 
Christian  church  in  western  Europe,  and  his  power  in¬ 
creased,  rather  than  diminished,  as  the  power  of  the 
Csesars  declined. 

Nevertheless,  as  Rome  grew  weaker,  and  from  one  re¬ 
mote  province  after  another  the  legions  disappeared,  with 
the  increase  of  Rome’s  inability  to  impose  her  will  on 
other  nations  there  grew  up  disrespect  for  that  will  as  it 
was  embodied  in  Roman  law.  Petty  chieftains,  although 
not  denying  their  obligation  of  loyalty  to  the  emperor, 
began  to  do  as  they  pleased.  There  was  no  longer  a  great 
central  authority  to  which  ordinary  men  might  appeal  as 
Saint  Paul  appealed  to  Csesar  after  being  condemned  by 
a  petty  official.  The  emperor  was  far  away,  and  there 
was  no  legion  at  hand  to  carry  out  his  will ;  the  count,  the 
baron,  the  lord  of  the  manor,  was  close  5  so  no  matter  what 
might  be  the  imperial  law,  what  the  local  strong  man  said 
was  the  local  law. 

So  with  the  disappearance  of  the  imperial  power,  there 
grew  up,  all  over  Europe,  a  state  of  indescribable  con¬ 
fusion.  Every  strong  man  who  could  command  a  hand¬ 
ful  of  followers  sought,  and  fought,  to  extend  his  author¬ 
ity.  The  victims  of  these  fights  were  less  the  contending 
bands  than  the  people  of  the  countryside,  the  ordinary 
inoffensive  peace-loving  workers.  Such  a  state  of  affairs 
soon  grew  intolerable,  and  to  make  it  bearable  the  people 
did  what  they  had  done  thousands  of  years  before,  when 
men  lived  in  caves  and  fought  with  stone  clubs — they  at¬ 
tached  themselves  to  the  nearest  chief  whom  they  con- 
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sidered  capable  of  protecting  them,  and  agreed  to  serve 
him  in  war  and  pay  tribute  to  him  in  peace  in  return  for 
protection  from  other  chiefs.  But  this  time  the  system 
did  not  stop  with  that.  The  chiefs  found  themselves  in  a 
position  which  was  like  that  of  the  common  people — 
always  exposed  to  the  raids  of  some  stronger  chief.  So 
they,  in  turn,  grouped  themselves  around  some  more 
powerful  leader,  agreeing  to  serve  him  a  certain  number 
of  days  out  of  the  year  in  the  field  of  war,  and  to  bring 
each  a  certain  number  of  his  followers,  mounted  or  on 
foot.  The  strongest  of  all  these  chiefs,  whom  all  the  rest 
were  in  theory  bound  to  obey,  was  the  king}  and  the  king 
himself  owed  some  shadowy  allegiance  to  the  emperor. 

This  arrangement  was  what  is  known  as  the  feudal  sys¬ 
tem,  and  it  soon  spread  over  practically  all  Europe. 

There  was  one  modification  of  the  rule,  however,  that 
in  a  history  of  work  is  exceedingly  important.  Before 
the  Roman  power  declined  there  were  already  in  existence 
great  provincial  cities }  and  these,  as  a  rule,  successfully 
resisted  coming  under  the  power  of  any  local  chief,  owing 
allegiance  to  the  king  alone,  and  occasionally  to  the  em¬ 
peror  directly.  In  some  cases,  notably  that  of  the  city  of 
Florence,  in  Italy,  the  strife  of  the  petty  chiefs  was  merely 
transferred  to  the  streets  of  the  city  itself}  but  in  many 
instances  the  city  was  for  the  most  part  self-governing. 

This  liberty  of  the  cities  rested  upon  the  strength  and 
courage  of  the  workers,  artisans  or  traders,  simply  because 
there  were  not  enough  others  to  defend  the  town.  Scores 
of  times  such  towns  were  attacked  by  some  baron,  or  count, 
or  duke — in  not  a  few  instances  by  the  king  himself — and 
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successfully  beat  off  the  attacks.  This  gave  the  workers 
in  the  towns  a  confidence  in  themselves,  and  a  dignity  in 
the  eyes  of  others,  of  which  the  peasantry  never  dreamed. 
It  was  reflected  in  their  pride  in  their  work;  and  this  pride 
in  the  work  itself  led  the  workmen  to  form  great  associ¬ 
ations,  or  guilds,  in  which  all  the  bakers,  say,  strove  to¬ 
gether  to  protect  and  advance  the  interests  of  bakers. 
They  were  the  first  movement  toward  our  modern  labor 
unions. 

So,  although  the  Roman  empire  had  rotted  into  a  slave- 
state  and  had  collapsed,  the  idea  of  unity  that  it  had  given 
the  world  remained.  The  feudal  system  was  based  on 
men’s  realization  that  there  ought  to  be  somebody  at  the 
head  of  things,  as  well  as  on  mere  self-protection.  Of 
course,  the  idea  had  been  more  or  less  vaguely  present  in 
the  minds  of  men  since  the  first  cave-men  gathered  in  a 
group  around  the  old  patriarch,  who  was  wise  as  well  as 
strong;  but  the  Roman  empire  crystallized  it,  made  it  clear 
and  definite,  fixed  it  in  the  imaginations  of  men  so  firmly 
that  it  never  has  been  shaken  since. 

To  emphasize  this  idea  of  a  world  graded  up  from 
lower  to  higher,  there  was  the  enormous  influence  of  a  re¬ 
ligion  organized  on  much  the  same  lines  as  the  Roman 
empire.  But  the  power  of  the  church  was  spiritual.  It 
did  not  depend  on  the  presence  of  Roman  legions  to  en¬ 
force  its  authority,  but  relied  instead  on  the  terrific  power 
that  men  conceived  as  resting  in  the  hands  of  the  Pope, 
as  Vicar  of  God.  Consequently,  the  disappearance  of  the 
legions  affected  this  authority  but  little.  Strong  and  un¬ 
scrupulous  men  flouted  it  constantly,  but  the  mass  of  man- 
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kind  believed  in  it  and  respected  it.  It  tended  to  hold  the 
world  together. 

So,  although  Rome  had  gone  down,  there  still  existed 
an  organization,  and  in  some  respects  a  better  organization, 
had  it  worked  as  it  was  intended  to  work.  There  were  no 
more  governors  sent  out  from  Rome  and  intent  on  nothing 
but  wringing  out  the  greatest  possible  tribute  to  Rome. 
Authority  was  in  the  hands  of  local  chiefs,  for  the  most 
part,  who,  when  they  were  intelligent,  worked  to  build  up, 
rather  than  to  despoil,  their  domains.  Furthermore,  in 
the  towns  there  was  a  long  advance  toward  a  democracy 
resting  upon  the  courage  and  skill  of  the  average  towns¬ 
man}  and  in  consequence  of  that  a  body  of  workers  who 
respected  themselves  and  their  work. 

We  often  refer  to  this  period  in  the  world’s  history  as 
the  Dark  Ages,  because  the  splendor  of  the  ancient  em¬ 
pires  had  been  extinguished.  But  in  reality  this  time  was 
the  first  gray  dawn  of  the  modern  day,  when  the  world 
frankly  admits  that  its  well-being  depends,  not  upon  the 
extension  of  the  sway  of  some  emperor-god,  not  upon  the 
power  of  his  armies,  or  the  cunning  of  his  officials,  but 
upon  the  strength  and  skill  of  the  vast  majority  of  men, 
the  workers. 

The  feudal  system  had  the  seeds  of  its  own  death 
within  it,  but  it  had  also  the  seeds  of  life;  and  while  it 
extinguished,  for  the  moment,  ancient  learning  and  an¬ 
cient  art,  it  finally  produced  a  new  learning  and  a  new  art 
of  a  different  order  from  anything  that  the  world  had 
ever  seen  before. 
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Feudalism  y  with  all  its  drawbacks ,  was  an  improvement 
over  the  anarchy  which  'preceded  it.  Kings  and  nobles 
were  crude ,  ignorant  and  cruel.  T he  common  people  were 
mistreated ,  overworked ,  and  sometimes  killed  outright. 
Learning  was  no  longer  popular ,  and  was  confined  almost 
entirely  to  the  priesthood.  Progress  was  made  in  spite  of 
all  this.  Towns  sprang  up}  and  the  inhabitants  joined 
together  to  protect  themselves  against  the  robber  bands  led 
usually  by  a  noble.  Work  was  still  done  mainly  by  handy 
and  people  could  only  produce  enough  to  meet  their  abso¬ 
lute  wants.  People  looked  forward  to  a  release  from  the 
cares  and  sufferings  of  this  world.  Service  was  rendered 
willingly  to  the  churchy  for  it  promised  a  reward  in  the 
life  to  come. 

IN  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  feudal  system  was  far  bet¬ 
ter  than  the  anarchy  that  it  displaced,  and  although 
it  permitted,  in  the  great  towns,  the  beginnings  of 
modern  democracy  along  with  the  enormous  expansion  of 
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the  idea  of  aristocracy,  life  in  those  days  was,  from  our 
standpoint,  dreadful  indeed.  Dragged  down  by  its  weak¬ 
nesses,  some  of  the  strong  characteristics  of  Rome  had 
disappeared,  too.  These  included  the  arts.  When  men 
lived  daily  in  fear  of  their  lives,  they  had  no  time  to  study 
their  work,  and  therefore  no  time  to  learn  to  make  that 
work  beautiful.  Especially  in  its  beginning,  life  under 
feudalism  was  stern  to  an  inconceivable  degree.  Anything 
approaching  luxury  was  unknown,  even  to  the  rulers. 
The  king  of  France  had  for  throne  a  short  wooden  bench 
without  a  back;  and  the  rough  manners  of  the  time  are 
illustrated  by  the  fact  that  when  Rollo,  the  Northman, 
came  to  render  homage  to  the  king  by  kissing  his  foot, 
instead  of  stooping  to  do  so  he  jerked  the  foot  up  so  sud¬ 
denly  that  the  king  fell  over  backward. 

If,  then,  the  royal  palace  was  so  ill-furnished,  imagine 
what  must  have  been  the  condition  of  the  homes  of  the 
poor.  The  most  miserable  hovel  of  today  would  have 
seemed  a  veritable  palace  to  most  of  the  vassals  of  a  me¬ 
dieval  knight}  and  the  home  of  a  modern  workman  would 
have  overwhelmed  with  its  splendor  the  knight  himself. 

In  the  greater  part  of  Europe  there  was  no  established 
order.  Thieves,  highwaymen,  criminals  of  every  descrip¬ 
tion,  infested  the  land}  and  in  return  for  protection  from 
them,  the  ordinary  workingman  surrendered  to  his  liege 
lord  every  conceivable  right,  even  the  right  to  life  itself. 
The  nobleman  might  kill  his  vassals  in  a  fit  of  rage,  and 
there  was  none  to  punish  him}  and  he  did  take  from  them 
whatever  he  fancied,  whenever  he  liked. 

The  lives  of  the  nobles  were  taken  up  with  hunting, 
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drinking,  and  fighting  with  their  neighbors}  and  when 
there  was  no  real  war  going  on,  they  amused  themselves 
with  tournaments,  mimic  warfare  in  which  the  knights 
fought  with  blunted  weapons.  But  while  these  tourna¬ 
ments  were  supposed  to  be  mere  pastimes,  they  were 
often  fought  so  furiously  that  the  contestants  were  killed. 

Study  and  contemplation,  the  keen  intellectual  debates 
in  which  the  Greek  philosophers  strengthened  their  minds, 
were  deemed  unworthy  of  a  layman  in  the  middle  ages. 
Such  things  were  left  to  the  priests.  The  majority,  per¬ 
haps,  of  the  knights,  many  great  lords,  and  even  some 
kings  were  unable  to  read.  Naturally,  therefore,  they 
took  no  interest  in  books,  and  learning  almost  died  out 
except  in  the  cloisters,  where  the  priests  kept  it  alive.  Nat¬ 
urally,  also,  since  one  must  have  a  cultivated  mind  to 
appreciate  beautiful  things,  it  was  next  to  impossible  for 
a  skillful  artist  to  make  a  living  by  selling  his  work  to  the 
lords,  who  alone  had  any  money.  The  brutal  and  ignor¬ 
ant  noblemen  had  no  desire  for  paintings,  carvings,  beau¬ 
tiful  books,  or  even  jewels  except  the  showiest.  These 
things  found  buyers  only  in  the  priests,  who  were  the  only 
men  cultivated  enough  to  value  them. 

But  if  the  lives  of  the  nobles  were  brutal  and  sordid, 
imagine  what  must  have  been  the  lives  of  the  common 
people.  Living  in  the  most  wretched  hovels,  half-naked 
and  half-starved,  able  by  the  hardest  labor  to  win  no  more 
than  was  absolutely  necessary  to  keep  body  and  soul  to¬ 
gether  and  liable  at  any  moment  to  be  thrown  into  prison 
or  even  hanged  by  the  lord  if  they  chanced  to  anger  him, 
this  world  offered  them  no  hope  of  a  better  condition. 
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Even  in  the  great  towns,  where  the  guilds  flourished 
and  grew  too  strong  for  any  nobleman  to  dare  to  attack 
their  members,  the  lot  of  the  working  people  was  terribly 
hard.  Men  had  not  yet  learned  to  harness  the  forces  of 
nature,  except,  as  has  been  said,  by  means  of  crude  water¬ 
wheels  and  windmills  only  less  crude.  The  only  force 
to  turn  the  wheels  of  industry  was  animal  power,  brute 
or  human.  Weaving,  for  instance,  had  all  to  be  done  on 
looms  worked  laboriously  by  hand.  In  consequence,  all 
cloth  was  extremely  dear.  The  laborer  who  could  buy  a 
whole  new  suit  of  clothes  once  a  year  was  accounted  rich. 
Everything  else  was  made  the  same  way,  and  was  cor¬ 
respondingly  expensive.  The  working  people  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  ages,  even  in  the  towns,  lived  in  such  wretchedness 
and  filth  as  would  not  be  tolerated  today  in  the  worst 
slums  of  our  cities. 

But  as  no  one — at  least  so  far  as  these  people  knew — 
had  ever  questioned  the  right  of  kings  and  nobles  to  grind 
down  the  common  people,  there  was  no  hope  of  better¬ 
ment  in  this  world.  It  was  taken  for  granted  that  there 
would  always  be  kings  and  nobles,  and  that  they  would 
always  live  at  ease  on  the  labor  of  their  vassals. 

Yet  there  was  one  ray  of  hope,  although  it  did  not  touch 
this  world  except  as  a  reflected  light.  That  hope  was  re¬ 
ligion.  The  Church  offered  escape  from  the  hardship  and 
wretchedness  of  existence,  although  that  escape  was  in  the 
life  to  come.  After  all,  here  was  a  power  superior  to  that 
of  the  knight,  superior  to  that  of  the  baron,  superior  to 
that  of  the  king  himself.  The  courts  of  earthly  law  had 
but  little  power,  and  in  any  case  they  were  closed  to  the 
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lower  orders;  but  into  the  court  of  heaven  the  meanest 
serf  could  come  and  plead  his  case  against  the  greatest  lord 
on  earth.  From  the  immense  height  of  heaven,  prince, 
baron,  and  knight  dwindled  until  they  were  no  more  to  be 
regarded  than  their  vassals.  In  the  final  adjustment  the 
Church  promised  that  all  earthly  wrongs  should  be 
righted  and  that  all  men  should  be  given  their  just  dues, 
not  in  accordance  with  birth  or  power,  but  in  accordance 
with  the  deeds  they  had  done  in  the  flesh. 

Without  considering  the  misery  of  their  daily  lives  it 
is  impossible  for  us  to  imagine,  much  less  to  comprehend, 
the  fervor  with  which  men  embraced  religion  in  those 
times.  The  political  empire  of  Rome  had  crumbled ;  but 
the  spiritual  empire  of  the  Church  only  increased  as  the 
other  sank.  It  tightened  its  grip  on  prince  and  nobleman, 
as  well  as  on  vassals  and  serfs;  for  the  nobles  were  not 
altogether  satisfied  with  their  brutal  and  ignorant  lives, 
and  longed  for  something  finer.  That  the  Church  seemed 
to  offer,  which  explains  the  enthusiasm  with  which  they 
responded  when  the  Church  called  for  fighting  men  to 
rescue  the  Holy  Sepulchre  from  the  heathen.  The  Cru¬ 
sades  brought  western  Europe  into  contact  with  the  more 
civilized  east,  and  the  Crusaders  brought  back  with  them 
an  immense  store  of  learning,  of  new  customs,  and  new 
ideas,  which  profoundly  modified  life  in  all  the  western 
countries.  But  the  Crusaders  are  notable  first  as  proof  of 
the  utter  devotion  of  men  of  that  period  to  the  ideas  and 
ideals  of  the  Church. 

What  men  are  sincerely  willing  to  die  for,  they  are 
willing  to  live  for,  and  to  work  for.  The  ordinary  day’s 
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labor  was  necessary  to  the  preservation  of  life  itself.  Ser¬ 
vice  rendered  to  baron  or  king  was  forced  service,  ex¬ 
torted  by  fear  of  the  lash  or  of  the  hangman’s  noose. 
Neither  is  truly  to  be  described  as  the  willing  labor  of 
free  men,  since  punishment  or  death  would  have  fol¬ 
lowed  refusal  to  perform  either,  and  neither  offered  much 
reward  to  the  worker. 

But  service  to  the  Church  was  rendered  willingly.  Per¬ 
haps  it  was  not  given,  since  the  workers  were  firmly  con¬ 
vinced  that  they  would  be  handsomely  rewarded  for  it  in 
the  life  to  come.  But  at  any  rate,  it  was  done  by  deliberate 
choice  of  the  worker  himself,  it  was  work  that  he  wished 
to  do,  work  which  he  did  as  a  free  man,  and  the  only  work 
that  he  did  simply  and  solely  because  he  wanted  to  do  it. 

Threats  and  violence  forced  the  workers  to  their  tasks 
everywhere  else — the  threat  of  starvation,  if  nothing 
worse.  But  he  who  worked  for  the  Church  came  to  the 
work  of  his  own  free  will,  and  worked  as  long  as  he  liked 
because  he  liked  it,  and  not  for  fear  of  punishment  if  he 
quit. 
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How  the  Great  Cathedrals  Were  Builded. 

The  work  of  the  middle  ages  still  commands  our  at¬ 
tention.  T hat  which  was  done  for  and  in  the  name  of  the 
Church  has  first  claim  on  our  wonder  and  admiration. 
The  cathedrals  built  then  still  stand  as  examples  of  the 
finest  type  of  architecture.  They  were  not  built  by  a  great 
ruler  as  were  the  pyramids ,  for  example ;  but  they  were 
built  by  all  the  people ,  rich  and  poor,  high  and  low ,  work¬ 
ing  together  in  a  manner  never  before  known.  These  edi- 
fices  were  the  expression  of  their  highest  impulses  and  de¬ 
votion  and  in  their  construction  was  developed  a  beauty 
and  a  loftiness  of  purpose  wonderful  to  contemplate. 

THE  work  of  the  world  went  on  in  the  Middle  Ages 
as  at  any  other  time.  There  were  people  to  be 
fed  and  clothed,  and  goods  had  to  be  transported 
to  do  it.  Men  worked  as  much  at  that  time,  no  doubt,  as 
they  did  in  the  time  of  Pericles,  or  of  Augustus  Caesar. 
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In  fact,  there  must  have  been  more  work  done,  since 
there  were  more  people  to  do  it. 

Yet  the  fact  stands  out  that  almost  all  the  work  of  that 
period  that  still  commands  the  admiration  of  men  by 
reason  of  its  dignity,  grace  and  beauty,  is  work  that  was 
done  for  the  Church.  The  more  perishable  fabrics  have 
long  since  disappeared ;  but  much  of  the  architecture  of 
the  period  still  exists,  and  the  finest  of  that  architecture 
is  represented  by  the  cathedrals.  These  are  so  fine,  in¬ 
deed,  that  we  have  never  been  able  to  do  better,  and  until 
quite  recently  nearly  all  church  architecture  was  imitated 
from  them. 

The  building  of  the  cathedrals  differed  from  all  the 
great  works  of  preceding  ages.  They  were  not  the  cre¬ 
ations  of  some  great  ruler,  such  as  the  Pharaohs  of  Egypt, 
or  Pericles  of  Athens,  or  the  Roman  Csesars.  They  were 
built,  for  the  most  part,  by  the  cities  in  which  they  stand. 
Princes  and  nobles  often  contributed  large  sums  of  money; 
but  the  common  people  also  contributed  both  money  and 
labor,  while  the  great  rich  guilds  rivaled  the  nobles  in 
the  magnificence  of  their  gifts.  For  instance,  in  the  ca¬ 
thedral  of  Chartres  one  window  was  given  by  the  king  of 
France,  and  the  next  by  the  guild  of  the  carpenters  and 
coopers;  opposite  is  a  third  contributed  by  the  stone¬ 
masons,  while  the  window  of  Blanche  of  Castile,  mother 
of  the  king,  is  next  to  one  given  by  the  fur  merchants. 
When  it  came  to  working  for  the  Church,  the  common 
people  and  the  nobles  were  on  the  same  footing. 

But  the  work  itself  was  done  after  a  fashion  in  which 
no  work  had  ever  been  done  in  the  world  before.  A 
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churchman,  Abbot  Haiman,  of  Saint  Pierre-sur-Dives, 
wrote  a  letter,  which  has  been  preserved,  describing  the 
building  of  the  cathedral  of  Chartres.  He  wrote: 

“Who  has  ever  seen! — Who  has  ever  heard  tell,  in 
times  past,  that  powerful  princes  of  the  world,  that  men 
brought  up  in  honor  and  wealth,  that  nobles,  men  and 
women,  have  bent  their  proud  and  haughty  necks  to  the 
harness  of  carts,  and  that,  like  beasts  of  burden,  they  have 
dragged  to  the  abode  of  Christ  these  wagons,  loaded  with 
wines,  grains,  oil,  stone,  wood,  and  all  that  is  necessary 
for  the  wants  of  life  or  for  the  construction  of  the  church  ? 
But  while  they  draw  these  burdens,  there  is  one  thing  ad¬ 
mirable  to  observe ;  it  is  that  often  when  a  thousand  per¬ 
sons  and  more  are  attached  to  the  chariots, — so  great  is 
the  difficulty, — yet  they  march  in  such  silence  that  not  a 
murmur  is  heard,  and  truly  if  one  did  not  see  the  thing 
with  one’s  eyes,  one  might  believe  that  among  such  a  mul¬ 
titude  there  was  hardly  a  person  present.  When  they  halt 
on  the  road,  nothing  is  heard  but  the  confession  of  sins, 
and  pure  and  suppliant  prayer  to  God  to  obtain  pardon. 
At  the  voice  of  the  priests  who  exhort  their  hearts  to  peace, 
they  forget  all  hatred,  discord  is  thrown  far  aside,  debts 
are  remitted,  the  unity  of  hearts  is  established.  But  if 
anyone  is  so  far  advanced  in  evil  as  to  be  unwilling  to  par¬ 
don  an  offender,  or  if  he  rejects  the  counsel  of  the  priest 
who  has  piously  advised  him,  his  offering  is  instantly 
thrown  from  the  wagon  as  impure,  and  he  himself  is  ig- 
nominiously  and  shamefully  excluded  from  the  society  of 
the  holy.  There  one  sees  the  priests  who  preside  over 
each  chariot  exhort  every  one  to  penitence,  to  confession 
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of  faults,  to  the  resolution  of  better  life!  There  one  sees 
old  people,  young  people,  little  children,  calling  on  the 
Lord  with  a  suppliant  voice,  and  uttering  to  Him,  from 
the  depth  of  the  heart,  sobs  and  sighs  with  words  of  glory 
and  praise!  After  the  people,  warned  by  the  sound  of 
trumpets  and  the  sight  of  banners,  have  resumed  their 
road,  the  march  is  made  with  such  ease  that  no  obstacle 
can  retard  it.  When  they  have  reached  the  church  they 
arrange  the  wagons  about  it  like  a  spiritual  camp,  and 
during  the  whole  night  they  celebrate  the  watch  by  hymns 
and  canticles.  On  each  wagon  they  light  tapers  and 
lamps;  they  place  there  the  infirm  and  sick,  and  bring 
them  the  precious  relics  of  the  Saints  for  their  relief. 
Afterwards  the  priests  and  clerics  close  the  ceremony  by 
processions  which  the  people  follow  with  devout  heart, 
imploring  the  clemency  of  the  Lord  and  of  his  Blessed 
Mother  for  the  recovery  of  the  sick.” 

This  was  democratic  labor,  when  princes  and  nobles 
harnessed  themselves  to  the  same  wagon  with  serfs.  It 
was  willing  labor,  to  which  each  came  of  his  own  accord. 
It  was  joyful  labor,  which  each  performed  for  the  joy  of 
doing  it.  Men  were  driven  to  it,  not  by  violence  and 
threats,  but  by  religious  enthusiasm,  strengthened  by  civic 
pride,  as  each  town  wished  its  cathedral  to  be  larger  and 
more  beautiful  than  any  other.  It  was  hard  labor,  such 
as  was  performed  by  the  common  people  every  day;  but 
they  had  no  such  attitude  toward  any  other  work. 

Into  their  ordinary  work  they  put  their  labor,  and  skill 
enough  to  make  it  acceptable  to  their  taskmasters;  but  no 
enthusiasm.  Into  this  they  put  their  hearts  and  souls,  as 
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well  as  their  bodies  and  brains.  The  stonecutter,  carving 
an  ornament  to  fit  on  a  corner,  was  not  working  to  please 
some  drunken,  brutal  knight,  who  would  order  him  to  be 
whipped  if  he  failed  to  do  the  work  satisfactorily,  and  re¬ 
ward  him  meagerly  if  the  work  was  well  done.  He  was 
working  to  please  Saint  Peter,  or  Saint  Stephen,  or  Saint 
Paul,  or  the  Queen  of  Heaven  herself,  the  Virgin  Mary, 
to  whom  many  of  the  cathedrals  are  dedicated.  He  be¬ 
lieved  absolutely  that  the  person  to  whom  the  building  was 
dedicated  would  examine  every  part  of  it,  and  reward  each 
of  the  workmen  according  to  the  excellence  of  his  work; 
and  that  reward  was  to  be,  not  a  small  sum  of  money,  but 
reception  into  heaven,  into  everlasting  happiness,  where  all 
the  wrongs  that  the  workman  had  suffered  on  earth  would 
be  righted,  and  all  his  hardships  be  exchanged  for  eternal 
delights.  The  saints  could  not  be  deceived,  much  less 
Our  Lady.  They  would  certainly  know  which  workman 
had  done  the  best  he  could,  and  which  had  scamped  his 
work.  Earthly  overseers  might  be  fooled,  but  the  worker 
on  the  cathedral  believed  that  he  was  watched  by  invisible 
hosts,  who  could  report  not  on  the  work  alone,  but  also  on 
the  spirit  in  which  it  was  done.  If  the  rascal  could  not 
hope  to  escape  unpunished  for  his  rascality,  neither  was 
there  any  possibility  that  the  honest  workmen  could  be 
cheated  of  his  just  dues.  The  priest  might  not  see,  and 
the  people  might  not  see;  but  the  saint  would  know,  the 
Virgin  would  understand;  and  the  reward  would  be  un¬ 
failing. 

Therefore  the  cathedrals  meant  more  to  the  men  who 
built  them  than  so  much  masonry,  so  much  glass  work,  so 
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much  gilding,  and  painting,  and  carving.  They  meant  far 
more  than  so  many  days’  labor.  They  were  not  simply 
work,  they  were  men’s  way  of  escape  from  the  numberless 
evils  that  beset  them  into  a  future  world  where  all  should 
be  ideal.  They  were  men’s  dreams  and  faith  and  hope. 
They  were  the  workmen’s  way  of  giving  thanks  to  a  lov¬ 
ing  and  merciful  God  who  was  to  rescue  them  from  a 
harsh  and  merciless  world.  They  were  praise.  They 
were  the  workmen’s  petition  to  be  admitted  into  Para¬ 
dise.  They  were  prayer.  They  offered  to  the  penitent 
sinner  the  opportunity,  by  toiling  day  after  day  at  their 
building,  to  appease  outraged  justice.  They  were  atone¬ 
ment.  They  permitted  the  lover  of  beauty  to  bring  all 
rare  and  beautiful  things  to  the  service  of  infinite  Beauty. 
They  were  grace. 

So  out  of  that  harsh  and  rugged  world  there  arose  a 
new  art.  In  Greece,  centuries  before,  a  small  class,  given 
leisure  by  means  of  the  labor  of  many  slaves,  had  created  a 
noble  art;  and  Rome,  grown  rich  on  the  tribute  of  con¬ 
quered  nations,  had  imitated  it  with  success.  But  in  each 
case,  the  art  came  down  from  above.  It  was  created  by  a 
small  upper  class,  who  alone  could  appreciate  it,  and  the 
common  people  had  no  part  in  it.  But  the  art  of  the 
cathedrals  grew  up  from  below.  It  was  the  creation  of 
the  workers.  For  the  first  time  in  history  the  masses  of 
the  people  found  out  how  to  pour  into  their  work  all 
their  hopes,  longings  and  aspirations,  all  their  dreams  of 
justice  and  their  visions  of  beauty,  all  their  stifled  desires 
for  escape  from  the  pains  and  woes  and  wretchedness  of 
their  bitter  lives  on  earth. 
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All  over  Europe  in  the  Middle  Ages  the  cathedrals 
sprang  up  like  flowers  growing  strangely  in  rocky  and 
barren  soil.  And  many  of  them  are  flower-like  in  their 
beauty.  They  are  as  various  as  the  cities  that  produced 
them — the  cathedral  of  Our  Lady  of  Rheims,  for  in¬ 
stance,  with  the  tremendous  height  of  its  vaulting,  with 
its  sharply  pointed  arches,  with  all  of  its  lines  sweeping 
upward,  all  carrying  the  eye  heavenward,  had  behind  it 
the  idea  of  Aspiration,  the  unending  struggle  of  man 
toward  God;  while  Our  Lady  of  Paris,  with  its  horizontal 
lines,  its  flat-topped  towers,  the  brooding  calm  of  its  mas¬ 
sive  walls,  just  as  plainly  had  behind  it  the  idea  of  Tran¬ 
quillity,  the  heavenly  peace  promised  to  men  scarred  and 
broken  by  the  endless  wars  on  earth.  But,  whatever  the 
central  idea  of  the  architecture,  one  thing  they  all  pos¬ 
sessed  in  common — a  serene  and  confident  majesty  un¬ 
paralleled  by  anything  else  on  earth. 

This  is  astonishing  when  one  remembers  that  these 
buildings  were  created  for  the  most  part  by  the  efforts  of 
the  humblest  men.  The  common  people,  the  down¬ 
trodden  and  oppressed,  the  vassals  and  serfs  whose  condi¬ 
tion  was  worse  than  that  of  many  of  the  Roman  slaves, 
when  they  were  given  a  chance  to  work  as  free  men,  and 
to  put  their  hearts  into  their  work,  produced  structures  as 
regal  in  their  magnificence  as  anything  built  by  Rameses, 
or  Necho  with  his  120,000  slaves,  or  Pericles,  with  the 
greatest  architect  and  the  greatest  sculptor  of  all  time  to 
help  him,  or  Augustus  Csesar,  with  all  the  world  at  his 
command. 

Yet  the  workmen  were  not  altered  from  what  they 
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were  before  the  cathedrals  were  built  and  what  they  were 
afterward.  Their  surroundings  were  not  altered.  They 
worked  as  hard  as  ever,  they  ate  as  little  as  ever,  they  were 
as  oppressed  and  wretched  as  ever.  Nothing  was  altered, 
except  their  attitude  toward  their  work.  Yet  that  change 
in  attitude  was  enough  to  raise  that  work  out  of  the  rough, 
crude,  humdrum  things  of  life  and  lift  it  into  the  sublime. 
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The  Common  People  Begin  to  Think  a  Little  for 

Themselves. 

The  people  of  northern  Europe  were  stalwart  and  cou¬ 
rageous.  They  showed  intelligence  in  working  together , 
and  naturally  learned  something  of  their  own  strength. 
They  formed  the  guilds  and  banded  together  to  fight  off 
the  robber  barons.  Their  work  was  done  in  a  slow  and 
laborious  manner  for ,  as  yet}  they  had  not  learned  much 
about  the  use  of  machinery .  Skilled  workers  in  the  dif¬ 
ferent  trades  led  the  way ,  and  taught  others  how  to 
fashion  the  various  articles  then  made . 

A  FEW  years  ago  people,  including  even  historians, 
commonly  referred  to  the  period  of  feudalism 
as  “the  Dark  Ages,”  and  the  term  is  still  used 
occasionally.  But  there  is  now  a  growing  tendency  to  re¬ 
gard  that  time  as  the  beginning  of  the  long  upthrust  of 
the  common  people  that  has  within  the  past  ten  years  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  overthrow  of  the  last  of  the  great  autocracies 
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of  Europe  and  made  democracy  the  prevailing  form  of 
government  all  over  the  civilized  world.  If  that  view 
is  justified,  they  deserve  to  be  referred  to  as  the  dawn 
of  democracy,  rather  than  the  Dark  Ages. 

At  any  rate,  it  was  at  this  time  that  the  mass  of  man¬ 
kind  began  to  move,  as  they  say  of  automobiles,  under  its 
own  power.  Until  the  decline  of  the  Roman  empire 
whatever  popular  movements  occurred  almost  invariably 
were  instigated  by  the  upper  classes,  directed  by  them,  and 
partially  or  completely  controlled  by  them  to  accomplish 
their  own  ends.  Even  revolts  were  usually  engineered 
by  some  shrewd  nobleman  or  patrician ;  and  the  work  of 
the  world  was  always  directed  from  above.  The  common 
people  were  inert  except  when  and  as  they  were  stimu¬ 
lated  to  activity  by  their  superiors.  Of  course,  these  su¬ 
periors  saw  to  it  that  they  collected  for  themselves  most 
of  the  benefits  of  the  movements,  whether  of  industry, 
commerce,  or  war,  that  they  had  provoked. 

But  the  people  who  inhabited  western  Europe  in  the 
Middle  Ages  acted  in  a  different  manner.  They  had 
been  civilized  in  a  different  manner.  Whereas  the  civili¬ 
zations  of  the  east  were  of  extremely  slow  growth,  so 
slow  that  the  characteristics  of  the  savages  were  totally 
lost  hundreds  of  years  before  each  civilization  reached 
its  height,  the  barbarians  of  western  Europe  were  civilized 
at  the  point  of  a  Roman  spear,  civilized  almost  suddenly. 
They  had  not  time  to  forget  their  ancient  traditions  and 
customs  j  and  their  traditions  and  customs  were  those  of 
the  fiercest  race  of  men  that  ever  inhabited  the  earth.  In 
the  stern  northern  lands  from  which  the  dominant  ele- 
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ment  among  them  came  none  could  survive  but  stalwart 
men  and  courageous  men.  They  were  among  the  few 
races  that  fought,  not  for  any  definite  aim,  but  just  for  the 
fun  of  fighting.  They  did  not  fall  down  before  their 
chiefs  and  worship  them  as  gods,  making  it  not  only  crimi¬ 
nal,  but  sacrilegious,  to  raise  a  hand  against  the  head  of 
the  tribe.  If  any  warrior  among  them  thought  himself 
stronger  than  the  chief,  he  never  hesitated  to  attack  the 
leader  and  kill  him  if  he  could}  and  the  only  way  a  chief 
could  maintain  his  leadership  was  by  being  stronger  and 
quicker  than  any  of  his  turbulent  subjects. 

By  the  time  of  which  we  are  now  speaking  the  civili¬ 
zation  that  the  Romans  had  imposed  upon  them  had  re¬ 
duced  the  turbulence  of  these  people.  The  victory  of  the 
Romans  had  taught  them  the  necessity  of  discipline.  Man 
for  man,  the  barbarians  were  as  good  fighters  as  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  perhaps  better}  but  the  barbarian  horde  could  not 
stand  against  the  well-trained,  well-disciplined  Roman 
legion.  Nor  could  the  work  of  a  civilized  country  be 
carried  on  by  people  whose  favorite  amusement  was  fight¬ 
ing.  All  in  all,  these  northern  Europeans  were  consid¬ 
erably  tamed  before  the  decline  of  the  Roman  power  left 
them  to  work  out  their  own  system  of  government.  Yet 
they  were  not  so  completely  tamed  as  the  Egyptians,  for 
example.  Something  of  the  old  spirit  was  left,  and  prob¬ 
ably  the  most  wretched  villein  under  feudalism  never 
sank  so  low  in  his  own  estimation  as  did  the  Egyptian 
slave. 

The  time  had  indeed  passed  when  a  commoner  dared 
raise  his  hand  against  his  chief  in  single  combat}  never  - 
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theless,  in  their  veins  was  the  blood  of  the  men  who  had 
sailed  with  the  Vikings,  the  old  Norse  sea-kings.  Each 
of  those  men  knew  that  if  he  were  strong  enough  and 
bold  enough  he  might  make  a  Viking  of  himself.  This 
probably  accounts  for  the  fact  that  now  for  the  first  time 
in  the  history  of  the  world  the  common  people  had  spirit 
enough  and  energy  enough  to  raise  vast  and  beautiful 
temples  to  their  God.  Temples  hitherto  had  been  the 
work  of  princes ;  even  the  temples  raised  by  the  Jews  on 
Mount  Zion  had  been  called  Solomon’s  temple  and 
Herod’s  temple.  But  the  cathedrals,  unless  one  includes 
among  them  the  church  of  Sancta  Sophia,  built  by  Con¬ 
stantine  the  Great  at  Constantinople,  were  the  work,  not 
of  the  kings,  but  of  the  people. 

Still  more  striking  evidence  of  the  energy  of  the  work¬ 
ers  and  the  new-found  intelligence  that  guided  that  energy 
is  revealed  by  the  rise  of  the  organizations  commonly 
called  the  Guilds.  They  were  the  first  claim  laid  by  the 
workers  to  consideration  as  a  part  of  the  world  that  must 
be  reckoned  with  by  nobles  and  princes.  They  were  the 
first  assertion  that  the  laboring  man  has  rights  that  others 
must  respect,  the  first  successful  denial  of  the  widespread 
belief  that  labor  is  essentially  undignified. 

But  they  were  far  indeed  from  resembling  labor  unions 
as  we  know  them  today.  They  sprang  up  in  the  towns, 
for  it  was  in  the  great  towns  that  the  artisans  gathered. 
Man  had  not  yet  learned  to  control  the  forces  of  nature 
except  in  a  very  limited  way.  He  had  forges,  in  which 
fire  was  used  to  work  metals.  He  had  grist-mills,  some 
driven  by  water  and  some  by  wind.  But  they  were  small 
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and  clumsy  affairs ;  and  all  other  machinery  was  worked 
by  hand.  Steam  and  electricity  as  sources  of  power  were 
not  yet  dreamed  of.  There  had  been  some  experimenting 
with  hydraulic  and  pneumatic  engines,  but  nothing  of 
any  account  had  been  done  with  them.  Not  even  the 
spinning-wheel  had  as  yet  come  into  use;  spinning  was 
done  laboriously  by  means  of  a  distaff.  Weaving  was 
done  on  hand  looms.  Tanning  and  leather-working  was 
all  done  by  hand.  So,  in  fact,  was  all  other  manufac¬ 
turing. 

Suppose  a  man  had  become  a  skillful  cabinet-maker, 
or  joiner.  He  did  not  go  to  a  great  furniture  factory, 
where  there  were  huge  and  powerful  machines,  worked 
by  hundreds  of  other  men.  He  stayed  at  home,  and  did 
every  bit  of  his  work  himself.  Round  stock,  sawed  stock, 
flat,  shaped,  or  carved — he  worked  it  all  with  his  own 
hands.  Usually  he  made  his  own  designs.  He  fas¬ 
tened  it  together — whence  his  name  of  joiner — he  dressed 
it,  that  is,  smoothed  the  rough  surfaces,  and  finished  it, 
that  is,  applied  the  oil,  stain,  or  paint  that  gave  it  the  final 
touch.  Then  he  went  out  and  sold  it,  or  delivered  it  if  it 
had  been  made  to  order.  He  was  furniture  designer,  fur¬ 
niture  worker,  furniture  manufacturer  and  furniture  mer¬ 
chant,  all  rolled  into  one. 

If  his  work  was  good  enough  to  please  the  citizens  of 
his  city,  he  presently  found  himself  with  more  orders 
than  he  could  fill.  In  that  case,  there  were  two  courses 
open  to  him;  he  could  employ  less  skillful  cabinet-makers 
to  work  according  to  his  designs  and  under  his  direction; 
or  he  could  agreed  with  one  of  his  neighbors  to  teach  that 
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neighbor’s  son  how  to  make  furniture,  provided  the  boy’s 
father  agreed  to  allow  the  boy  to  work  for  the  cabinet¬ 
maker  for  a  specified  time,  usually  seven  years.  Ordi¬ 
narily  he  did  both.  He  would  gather  as  many  trained 
workmen  as  he  could  find  and  also  a  few  boys  and  take 
them  all  to  his  house,  where  he  had  not  only  his  work¬ 
shop,  but  also  sleeping  quarters,  at  least  for  the  boys. 
The  men  in  such  an  establishment,  who  were  paid  daily 
wages,  were  called  journeymen}  the  boys  who  were  there 
to  learn  the  trade,  and  got  nothing  for  their  labor  but 
their  board  and  lodging,  were  apprentices}  the  cabinet¬ 
maker  himself  was  the  master- workman.  The  agreement 
between  the  master-workman  and  the  apprentice’s  father, 
which  was  set  down  in  writing  and  recorded  in  the  public 
records,  was  called,  in  England,  articles,  and  the  appren¬ 
tice  was  articled,  or  bound,  to  the  master  for  the  term  of 
his  apprenticeship. 

An  important  clause  in  the  articles  was  one  pledging 
the  apprentice  to  keep  the  master’s  processes  secret.  Thaf 
may  not  have  amounted  to  much  in  the  furniture  trade, 
but  it  was  considered  of  the  first  importance  in  other 
trades,  as,  for  instance,  dyeing,  and  the  fabrication  of 
weapons,  in  which  skillful  master-workmen  made  every 
effort  to  prevent  outsiders  from  learning  the  composition 
of  their  dyes,  or  the  process  by  which  they  tempered  their 
sword-blades. 

A  large  city  would  have  a  considerable  number  of  cabi¬ 
net-makers,  dyers,  sword-smiths,  or  armorers,  as  well  as 
artisans  of  every  other  description.  These  naturally  as¬ 
sociated  more  or  less  closely,  and  soon  they  found  that 
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by  acting  together  they  might  accomplish  many  desirable 
things  that  none  of  them  could  do  alone — regulating  ar¬ 
ticles  of  apprenticeship,  for  instance,  or  the  pay  of  jour¬ 
neymen,  or  the  price  at  which  their  products  were  to  sell. 
So  they  formed  organizations  that  went  by  a  variety  of 
names,  the  commonest  of  which  was  guilds.  The  weavers 
seem  to  have  been  the  first  body  of  workmen  to  organize} 
although  prior  to  the  appearance  of  the  weavers’  guilds 
there  had  been  a  rather  loose  organization  known  as  the 
guild  merchant,  to  which  more  or  less  everyone  engaged 
in  trade  had  belonged. 

Once  started,  the  movement  progressed  rapidly,  and 
presently  there  were  guilds  representing  every  conceivable 
occupation  in  every  important  city.  They  enlarged  their 
activities,  also,  and  from  dealing  with  matters  concerned 
exclusively  with  the  trade  they  soon  proceeded  to  under¬ 
take  the  promotion  of  the  welfare  of  their  members  in 
every  way.  They  became  social,  as  well  as  trade  organiza¬ 
tions,  and  there  were  even  guilds  that  had  no  connection 
whatever  with  any  trade,  but  were  purely  social  and  to 
some  extent  political  combinations. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  while,  in  the  case  of  the 
trade  guilds,  the  only  full-fledged  members  were  master- 
workmen,  they  differed  from  present-day  employers’  as¬ 
sociations  in  that  every  worker’s  normal  expectation  was 
to  proceed  through  the  stages  of  apprentice  and  journey¬ 
man  to  the  estate  of  master-workman.  Furthermore, 
every  master-workman  had  been  apprentice  and  journey¬ 
man}  so  that  the  relation  between  the  alderman,  or  head 
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of  the  guild,  and  the  youngest  apprentice  was  compara¬ 
tively  intimate — much  closer  than  the  relation  between 
the  president  of  a  modern  corporation  and  the  youngest 
employee. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

The  Guilds  Grow  in  Power  and  Influence. 

The  guilds  became  so  -powerful  that  some  of  their 
members  rose  to  princely  rank.  This  change  naturally 
gave  work  a  dignity  hitherto  unknown.  T o  protect  them¬ 
selves  against  robber  bands  the  guilds  found  it  necessary 
to  join  forces.  They  developed  commerce,  selling  the 
goods  they  produced.  Craftsmanship  was  marvelously 
developed.  Meanwhile  the  common  people  were  more 
and  more  asserting  their  rights  as  members  of  the  com¬ 
munity y  a  stand  which  of  course  was  resented  by  the  rulers. 

THE  guilds  quickly  rose  to  a  condition  of  affluence 
and  to  a  position  of  power  in  church  and  state 
never  before  attained  by  any  organization  of  the 
workers.  Indeed,  sometimes  they  rose  to  princely  rank,  as 
at  Venice,  where  the  ruler  of  the  city,  the  Doge,  was 
elected  by  the  merchants  from  their  number;  and  every¬ 
where  their  power  and  dignity  were  so  great  that  it  was 
not  deemed  inappropriate  for  the  guild  of  the  carpenters 
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and  coopers  to  present  to  the  cathedral,  as  they  did  at 
Chartres,  a  window  whose  magnificence  almost  outshone 
that  of  the  one  presented  by  the  king  of  France. 

This  achievement  of  wealth  and  power,  like  the  art  of 
the  cathedrals,  was  a  result  of  the  change  in  the  attitude 
of  the  workers  toward  their  work.  The  guilds  rose  in 
spite  of  what  we  should  regard  today  as  insuperable  ob¬ 
stacles.  Princes  and  nobles  naturally  regarded  them  with 
no  great  favor,  and  opposed  their  rise  to  power  in  so  far 
as  they  dared.  Furthermore,  the  work  itself  was  done 
under  handicaps  greater  than  had  existed  during  the 
height  of  the  power  of  Rome.  In  Roman  times,  the 
worker  was  at  least  fairly  sure  of  his  own  security}  in 
medieval  times,  the  workers  of  the  great  towns  had  to 
furnish  their  own  defense.  It  was  not  enough  to  be 
merely  a  skillful  craftsman}  one  had  also  to  be  a  good 
man-at-arms,  or  the  city  would  surely  have  fallen  prey 
to  an  outside  invader,  or  to  some  neighborhood  baron. 

If  the  strong-walled  cities  had  at  times  to  be  defended 
with  desperate  valor,  think  what  must  have  been  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  lonely  highways.  Means  of  communication 
were  few  and  extremely  slow.  Travel  was  difficult  and 
terribly  dangerous — much  more  difficult  and  dangerous 
than  it  had  been  under  the  Roman  empire.  Every  forest 
— and  forests  at  that  time  covered  the  greater  part  of 
Europe — was  infested  with  bandits  of  the  most  ferocious 
character,  and  their  bands  at  times  grew  so  large  and  bold 
that  they  stormed  castles  and  even  towns,  and  fought 
against  and  destroyed  the  forces  that  the  king  sent  against 
them.  Indeed,  in  the  passes  of  the  Alps,  certain  noble- 
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men  turned  highwaymen,  and  increased  their  revenues  by 
robbing  all  travelers  who  passed  near  their  castles ;  and 
these  robber  barons  made  such  an  impression  upon  the 
age  that  their  crimes  are  remembered  to  this  day. 

Yet  commerce  not  only  survived,  but  flourished.  In 
the  eleventh  century  Palestine  had  been  over-run  by  the 
Turks,  so  that  the  city  of  Jerusalem  was  in  the  hands  of 
Mohammedans.  This  fact  so  wrought  upon  the  imagi¬ 
nation  of  an  extraordinary  character,  Peter,  an  ascetic 
monk  and  a  hermit,  that  he  started  about  Europe  preach¬ 
ing  the  duty  of  Christian  knights  and  princes  to  rescue 
the  Holy  Sepulchre  from  the  hands  of  the  infidels.  In 
1095  Pope  Urban  started  the  first  of  a  series  of  efforts  to 
accomplish  this  end,  and  three  armies,  under  the  supreme 
command  of  Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  actually  went  from 
western  Europe  to  the  near  east  and  drove  out  the  Turks. 
The  Christians  did  not  organize  their  position,  however, 
and  soon  lost  what  they  had  conquered ;  and  during  the 
succeeding  centuries  there  was  one  effort  after  another  to 
regain  what  Godfrey  had  won.  Each  succeeding  crusade, 
however,  was  weaker  than  the  last  j  and  in  the  end  the 
Turk  was  left  in  possession. 

But  these  affairs  had  a  tremendous  influence  upon  the 
lives  of  the  common  people  of  Europe.  By  sending  great 
armies  to  Asia  Minor  they  became  acquainted  with  the 
rich  and  splendid  civilization  of  the  east.  That  civiliza¬ 
tion  was  far  more  tyrannous  than  feudalism,  but  it  had 
preserved  many  arts  and  sciences  that  had  been  lost  to  the 
west;  and  these  the  crusaders  brought  back  with  them,  as 
well  as  knowledge  of  the  cities  and  trade-routes  of  the 
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eastern  Mediterranean.  The  returned  soldiers  also  cre¬ 
ated  a  demand  for  many  products  before  unknown  in  the 
west.  They  wanted  silks,  fine-woven  linens,  spices,  per¬ 
fumes — innumerable  things  with  which  they  had  become 
acquainted  in  the  east.  These  the  merchants  set  them¬ 
selves  to  import,  and  the  craftsmen  to  imitate.  So  trade 
and  commerce  flourished. 

And  as  they  flourished,  the  workman’s  new  attitude 
toward  his  labor  strengthened.  His  work  was  lifting  him 
out  of  the  wretchedness  in  which  his  forefathers  lived,  and 
making  of  him  a  man  who,  through  the  representatives 
of  his  guild,  could  speak  almost  on  terms  of  equality  with 
princes.  His  work  therefore  was  no  longer  a  thing  to  be 
regretted  as  a  hard  necessity,  which  he  would  certainly 
dispense  with  if  he  could  j  it  was  a  thing  to  be  respected, 
the  thing  that  made  him  a  man  who  could  walk  with  head 
erect  among  his  fellows.  Constant  association  with  other 
men  engaged  in  the  same  sort  of  work  also  bred  in  him  a 
pride  in  doing  that  work  well ;  for  the  better  his  work,  the 
higher  his  standing  in  the  estimation  of  other  craftsmen. 

Thus  it  came  about  that  neither  before  nor  since  has  the 
world  seen  such  pride  of  craftsmanship  as  marked  the 
latter  part  of  this  period.  Collectors  to  this  day  marvel 
at  the  way  in  which  the  workmen  of  that  time  made  of 
the  commonest  articles — the  hinge  of  a  door,  a  padlock, 
the  very  hooks  on  which  the  kitchen  pots  were  hung — 
exquisite  works  of  art.  The  workman  took  infinite  pains 
because  he  was  fashioning,  not  merely  a  hinge,  a  padlock, 
a  pot-hook,  but  his  own  reputation,  his  own  standing  in 
the  city.  Had  they  only  realized  it,  that  had  always  been 
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true  to  some  extent.  Could  we  only  realize  it,  it  is  true 
today.  But  circumstances  brought  it  home  with  peculiar 
force  to  the  workmen  of  that  time,  and  the  result  was 
some  of  the  finest  work  that  has  ever  been  done  by  man. 

Circumstances  also  drove  into  their  minds  the  truth  that 
the  individual  workman  is  weak  when  he  acts  alone,  but 
that  when  he  cooperates  loyally  with  his  fellows  he  is  tre¬ 
mendously  strong.  The  guild  rules  took  especial  care  to 
guard  the  loyalty  of  craftsmen  to  the  guild.  Nothing 
was  more  heinous  than  for  a  guildsman  to  do  something 
likely  to  affect  injuriously  the  power  and  prestige  of  the 
guild. 

The  dignity  of  labor  and  the  power  of  cooperation 
among  workers  were  two  ideas  that  feudalism  permitted 
the  common  people  to  absorb.  Had  it  done  nothing  else, 
the  system  would  have  justified  its  existence,  and  proved 
its  superiority  to  the  imperialism  of  the  later  days  of 
Rome;  for  those  two  ideas  have  brought  the  worker  up  to 
his  present  level  of  civilization,  and  upon  them  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  he  must  depend  for  any  further  advance. 

Nevertheless,  these  two  ideas,  by  assisting  in  the  up¬ 
thrust  of  the  mass  of  mankind,  finally  toppled  over  the 
feudal  system.  As  the  cities  with  their  comparatively  free 
and  aspiring  working  populations  grew  stronger,  they 
grew  increasingly  impatient  of  the  exactions  made  upon 
them  by  the  powerful  nobles.  More  and  more  frequently 
they  appealed  to  the  king,  against  the  great  lords.  More 
and  more  they  threw  their  strength  to  the  support  of  the 
king  against  the  nobility  j  and  largely  by  their  aid  the 
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king,  in  practically  every  country  in  Europe,  finally  broke 
the  power  of  the  nobles  and  made  himself  supreme. 

Feudalism  had  gone  the  way  of  all  preceding  political 
systems.  It,  too,  had  been  unable  to  employ  the  intelli¬ 
gence  of  the  masses.  It  centered  government  in  the  hands 
of  a  few  great  lords,  by  no  means  the  most  intelligent  men 
in  the  country,  and  it  would  not — indeed,  could  not — 
admit  to  a  share  in  the  government  unusually  able  men  of 
humble  birth. 

And  so  it  went  down,  betrayed  by  the  same  weakness 
that  had  destroyed  the  civilizations  of  the  east,  of  Egypt, 
of  Greece  and  of  Rome. 

But  in  this  case  the  masses  were  no  longer  inert,  pas¬ 
sive  tools  in  the  hands  of  the  higher  classes.  The  de¬ 
stroyer  of  feudalism  was  not  an  invading  barbarian  horde. 
It  was  the  mass  of  mankind,  abandoning  its  inertia  and 
actively  moving  for  the  first  time  to  raise  itself  by  its 
own  efforts.  Therefore,  civilization  did  not  collapse 
along  with  the  political  system.  On  the  contrary,  it 
flourished  more  than  ever. 

That  movement  of  the  masses  has  never  ceased  since. 
Everywhere  men  are  acting  in  the  belief  that  they  can 
improve  their  own  condition  by  their  own  efforts.  To  be 
sure,  for  a  long  time  after  the  collapse  of  feudalism  they 
suffered  oppression  under  the  kings;  but  kingship  lasted 
for  a  shorter  or  longer  time  just  in  proportion  to  the  skill 
of  the  ruling  families  in  not  opposing  too  long  or  too  de¬ 
fiantly  the  will  of  the  people.  The  British  monarchs,  as 
a  whole  were  particularly  adept  at  picking  precisely  the 
right  moment  to  yield,  with  the  result  that  the  British 
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monarchy  lasts  to  this  day.  Dynasties  less  shrewd  have 
long  since  passed  into  oblivion.  Unable  or  unwilling  to 
follow  the  example  of  the  English  kings  in  skipping 
nimbly  out  of  the  way,  they  have  been  crushed  by  the 
great  popular  movement  without  halting  it  as  a  snapping 
dog  would  be  crushed  if  he  failed  to  remove  himself  in 
time  from  the  path  of  a  steam-roller. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

From  Beginning  of  the  Fourteenth  to  the  Latter 
Part  of  Eighteenth  Century. 

During  this  'period  a  history  of  work  finds  little  to  re¬ 
cord ,  although  it  was  a  time  in  which  much  occurred  of 
interest  and  importance  in  the  political ,  religious,  and 
scientific  worlds.  Man's  manner  and  method  of  working , 
however,  underwent  very  little  change ;  and  the  old  sys¬ 
tem  of  master-workman,  journeymen,  and  apprentices 
still  obtained  in  1781.  The  perfection  of  the  “ improved 
steam  engine"  by  James  Watt  in  1781  brought  about  the 
end  of  this  era,  and  ushered  in  a  new  and  very  different 
one.  Watt's  steam  engine  furnished  the  power  to  drive 
the  machinery,  thus  relieving  mankind  of  this  burden. 
This  new  source  of  power  brought  about  such  great 
changes  in  the  industrial  world  within  a  few  years  that 
there  occurred  what  is  called  the  industrial  revolution. 
The  industrial  revolution  occurred  in  a  brief  space  of  time, 
but  its  effects  have  been  constantly  felt  ever  since  and  will 
continue  to  be  felt  for  a  long  time  to  come.  It  is  because 
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it  affects  us  in  our  daily  lives  that  we  are  interested  in  it 
and  wish  to  know  more  about  it. 

IN  purely  political  history  this  book  has  no  particular 
interest,  for  many  of  the  events  that  stand  out  most 
prominently  in  political  history  did  not  affect  men’s 
manner  and  methods  of  working  in  the  least.  Nor  do  we 
care  to  spend  much  time  describing  the  different  instru¬ 
ments  which  the  workers  employed  to  gain  their  ends, 
provided  the  ends  were  always  the  same. 

So  there  comes  a  period  ranging  between,  say  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  fourteenth  century  and  near  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth,  in  which  a  history  of  work  finds  little  to  re¬ 
cord;  and  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  in  the  political,  re¬ 
ligious,  and  scientific  worlds  this  was  a  time  of  tremen¬ 
dous  upheavals  and  enormous  changes.  These  five 
centuries  saw  the  feudal  system  gradually  fade  away,  saw 
the  rise  of  absolute  monarchies,  saw  the  power  of  the  king 
rise  to  its  greatest  height  and  crash  suddenly  into  ruin, 
blown  up  by  the  French  Revolution.  In  the  religious 
world  it  saw  Protestantism  rise  to  split  the  empire  of  the 
Church,  and  destroy  forever  the  unquestioning  faith  that 
had  led  the  Middle  Ages  to  believe  that  in  building  the 
cathedrals  they  were»erecting  a  ladder  whereby  they  would 
certainly  climb  into  heaven.  In  the  scientific  world  won¬ 
derful  strides  forward  were  made,  the  most  important  of 
all  being  the  invention  of  printing  from  movable  types, 
which,  while  not  by  any  means  a  wonderful  scientific 
achievement  in  itself,  insured  the  enormous  advance  of  all 
the  other  arts  and  sciences  by  bringing  learning  within  the 
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reach  of  all  men.  Many  of  the  greatest  names  in  all  his¬ 
tory  belong  to  this  period.  Great  scientists,  great  artists 
and  philosophers,  many  of  the  world’s  most  illustrious 
captains  and  kings,  intrepid  explorers,  and  statesmen 
whose  wonderful  minds  have  influenced  all  the  rulers  of 
the  earth  ever  since,  lived  and  worked  within  this  period 
and  emblazoned  its  record  with  their  glory.  In  histories 
of  politics,  of  art,  of  religion,  or  philosophy,  it  is  a  time 
of  enormous  importance.  But  about  all  that  a  history  of 
work  can  say  of  the  period  from  the  end  of  the  thirteenth 
century  up  to  the  year  1781  is  that  the  ideas  whose  origin 
has  just  been  traced  steadily  developed  in  the  minds  of 
men  and  gradually  spread  over  the  whole  earth.  In¬ 
numerable  details  might  be  given  j  but  the  basic  ideas 
that  ruled  the  worker’s  mind  were  unchanged.  The 
guilds,  for  instance,  had  been  gradually  abandoned,  as 
men  found  it  possible  to  gain  in  other  ways  the  ends  for 
which  the  guilds  were  designed.  The  restoration  of  order, 
as  the  power  of  the  central  government,  represented  by 
the  king,  increased,  did  away  with  the  necessity  of  main¬ 
taining  the  guilds  as  fighting  units  to  defend  cities.  The 
establishment  of  parliaments  did  away  with  their  neces¬ 
sity  as  means  of  parleying  with  nobles  and  princes.  The 
establishment  of  well-recognized  legal  standards  of 
weights  and  measures  and  of  regulated  markets  relieved 
them  of  other  duties.  And  so  on.  In  the  end  they  be¬ 
came  mere  shadows  of  their  old  selves,  more  social  organi¬ 
zations  than  active  forces  in  the  lives  of  the  workers. 

But  in  1781  the  old  system  of  master-workman,  jour¬ 
neymen  and  apprentices  still  obtained.  All  manufactur- 
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ing  was  still  done  in  small  shops,  in  most  cases  in  the 
homes  of  the  workmen.  There  were  no  factories  in  the 
modern  sense  of  the  word,  and  hardly  any  man  employed 
so  many  workmen  that  he  could  not  know  each  of  them 
personally.  Merchants  had  established  trading  companies 
that  sent  their  ships  around  the  world  and  brought  back 
the  products  of  every  nation ;  but  not  even  those  huge 
concerns  bore  much  resemblance  to  modern  industrial 
corporations. 

In  theory  the  position  of  the  workers  was  probably  bet¬ 
ter  then  than  it  had  ever  been  before  or  than  it  has  been 
since.  In  fact  their  condition  was  still  an  extremely  hard 
one,  judged  by  modern  standards.  But  they  were  free 
men.  In  America  the  war  of  the  revolution  was  drawing 
to  a  successful  close  5  the  theory  of  political  democracy  had 
been  established.  It  was  on  the  point  of  being  established 
in  France  by  the  outbreak  of  the  French  Revolution. 
Within  a  dozen  years  it  was  to  be  decided  forever  that  the 
worker  could  be  forced  to  yield  allegiance  to  no  man  and 
to  no  institution  save  the  government  that  he  and  his 
fellows  set  up  for  their  mutual  protection. 

That  is  what  the  triumph  of  political  democracy  meant. 
In  industry  the  worker  already  had  that  equality  of  oppor¬ 
tunity  that  democracy  was  designed  to  insure.  Nothing 
but  his  own  sloth  or  stupidity  could  prevent  the  appren¬ 
tice  from  passing  through  the  stage  of  journeyman  to  the 
estate  of  master-workman,  the  highest  rank  then  existing 
in  the  industrial  world.  Any  industrious  and  intelligent 
workman  could  save  up  out  of  his  wages  money  enough 
to  start  such  little  shops  as  then  constituted  the  only  fac- 
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tories.  It  was  not  necessary  to  have  a  plant  costing  thou¬ 
sands  or  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  before  a  jour¬ 
neyman  cabinet-maker,  for  example,  could  set  up  as  a 
manufacturer  of  furniture.  In  fact,  a  manufacturer  of 
furniture  is  what  every  cabinet-maker’s  apprentice  ex¬ 
pected  eventually  to  become.  The  machinery  was  simple 
and  inexpensive.  It  was  worked  by  man-power,  or  by 
horse-power  j  except  that  the  “horse”  might  be  a  donkey, 
or  an  ox,  or  some  other  domestic  animal.  It  was  a  simple 
world,  in  which  a  strong,  healthy  man  might  make  his 
way  without  encountering  any  obstacles  that  the  strength 
and  intelligence  of  one  man  might  not  reasonably  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  overcome. 

But  that  simple  old  world  came  to  an  end  in  1781, 
and  the  complicated  new  world  was  born — a  world  that 
has  grown  steadily  more  complex  with  every  year  that  has 
passed,  until  now  no  human  brain  can  begin  to  grasp  all 
the  intricacies  of  industry,  and  the  individual  workman 
often  feels  that  he  has  been  caught  in  its  powerful  ma¬ 
chinery  and  is  doomed  to  be  whirled  about  in  it  until  he 
dies,  without  ever  advancing  an  inch,  or  even  understand¬ 
ing  the  simplest  of  the  operations  he  is  called  upon  to 
perform. 

In  1781  a  Scotchman  named  James  Watt  began  to 
manufacture  and  sell  what  he  called  his  “improved  steam 
engine.” 

It  seems  a  simple  enough  statement  of  a  not  very  im¬ 
portant  fact.  But  in  truth  it  is  so  inconceivably  important 
that,  if  one  regarded  only  the  world  of  industry,  the  first 
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three  figures  of  the  date  might  be  disregarded  and  this 
referred  to  as  the  Year  1.  For  right  then  the  old  indus¬ 
trial  world  of  hand-driven  machinery,  shop  crafts,  and 
master-workmen  came  to  an  end.  So,  at  least  tempor¬ 
arily,  did  equality  of  opportunity  in  industry.  In  that 
year  the  modern  industrial  system  began ;  and  it  has  car¬ 
ried  us  so  fast  and  so  far  from  the  conditions  of  1780 
that  it  has  been  said  with  perfect  truth  that  the  working 
man  of  George  Washington’s  time  was  closer  to  the 
working  man  of  the  days  of  Homer  than  to  his  successor  of 
Calvin  Coolidge’s  time,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  between 
Homer  and  Washington  were  more  than  3,000  years,  and 
between  Washington  and  Coolidge  less  than  150. 

Yet  Watt’s  achievement  at  the  time  did  not  seem  of 
such  vast  importance.  In  their  forges  men  had  been  us¬ 
ing  fire  for  thousands  of  years  to  help  them  with  their 
work.  In  their  grist-mills  they  had  been  using  water  for 
the  same  purpose  almost  as  long.  Watt  did  no  more  than 
make  fire  and  water  work  together.  He  put  his  water  in 
a  boiler  and  built  his  fire  under  it;  and  with  the  resulting 
steam  he  drove  his  engine. 

Nevertheless,  he  had  upset  the  world.  He  had  re¬ 
vealed  to  it  a  new  source  of  power,  the  power  of  the  ele¬ 
ments,  harnessed  and  controlled  as  it  had  never  been 
harnessed  and  controlled  before.  Out  of  that  invention 
of  his  has  come  every  factory,  every  steamship,  every  rail¬ 
way-train.  Although  he  may  have  had  no  suspicion  of  the 
fact,  Watt  had  released  all  the  workmen  of  the  world 
from  the  treadles  and  all  the  horses  from  the  treadmills 
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which  had  driven  their  machinery  for  so  long.  He  had 
released  women  from  the  spinning-wheel  and  children 
from  the  carding  implements. 

But  incidentally  he  had  also  taken  his  mastery  from  the 
master-workman,  much  of  the  joy  of  his  craft  from  the 
journeyman,  and  his  equality  of  opportunity  from  the 
apprentice.  He  had  made  the  factory  system  inevitable, 
and  thereby  abolished  the  shops  crafts,.  He  put  infinitely 
more  comfort,  even  luxury,  into  workmen’s  homes,  but  at 
the  same  time  he  took  the  workmen  themselves  out  of 
their  homes  and  herded  them  into  factories.  To  some  ex¬ 
tent  he  succeeded  in  destroying  the  workman’s  attitude 
toward  his  work  as  the  pride  of  his  life  by  making  that 
work  more  and  more  purely  mechanical.  How  can  a  man 
take  pride  in  work,  no  matter  how  beautiful,  when  his 
part  of  it  consists  only  in  pulling  certain  levers,  all  the 
rest  being  done  by  the  machine  And  when  a  man  takes 
no  pride  in  his  work,  but  does  it  only  because  he  has  to  do 
it  or  starve,  he  is  working,  not  as  a  free  man  works,  but 
as  a  slave  works  j  he  becomes  the  slave  of  his  machine. 

Ever  since  recorded  history  began,  men’s  imaginations 
have  delighted  in  the  exploits  of  certain  conspicuous  fig¬ 
ures  in  the  record  until  the  mere  mention  of  their  names 
is  enough  to  conjure  up  visions  of  splendor,  of  terror,  or 
high  romance.  Rameses,  Hammurabi,  Semiramis,  Sar- 
danapalus,  loom  in  the  mists  of  antiquity,  gigantic  and 
grotesque.  Alexander,  Hannibal,  Julius  Caesar,  Xerxes 
and  Ghengis  Khan  seem  to  us  more  than  human.  Attila 
the  Hun,  Charlemagne,  even  Napoleon  Bonaparte  stride 
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across  history’s  stage  and  the  world  seems  to  quake  under 
their  tread.  And  greater  even  than  these  are  the  masters 
of  the  mind:  Socrates,  Copernicus,  Galileo,  Luther — have 
they  not  shaped  the  minds  of  men  as  a  potter  shapes  his 
vessel?  How  could  any  human  being  affect  the  destiny 
of  the  race  more  profoundly  than  these  whose  towering 
genius  gave  the  world  into  their  hands  to  mold  it  as  they 
saw  fit? 

Nevertheless,  not  one  among  them  has  made  so  great 
a  change  in  the  lives  of  unnumbered  millions  as  has  this 
insignificant  Scottish  engineer.  They  conquered  the 
world,  they  ruled  the  world,  they  captured  the  imagina¬ 
tion  of  the  world  and  directed  it  into  new  channels.  But 
James  Watt  did  work  that  destroyed  the  world  as  he 
found  it,  and  built  a  new  one  that  he  himself  would  never 
have  recognized. 

Some  of  the  great  men  named  above  have  enslaved 
mankind,  and  others  have  liberated  it.  James  Watt  did 
both.  He  liberated  men  from  certain  old  fears  and  op¬ 
pressions,  he  made  it  possible,  for  instance,  to  abolish  fam¬ 
ine  in  civilized  countries,  but  he  also  did  away  with  the 
old  freedom  in  industry.  He  opened  the  way  to  such 
comfort  and  ease  as  the  worker  had  never  known  before  j 
and  he  closed  the  door  to  advancement  to  the  leadership 
of  industry  to  the  average  worker. 

Nevertheless,  only  the  man  who  ignores  the  history  of 
work  can  despair  because  men,  having  abolished  one 
tyranny  find  a  new  one  behind  it.  When  the  nomads 
abolished  the  tyranny  of  the  ferocious  beasts  by  organizing 
under  the  strongest  man  among  them,  the  leader  made 
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himself  a  tyrant  ;  when  they  abolished  the  tyranny  of 
tribal  chiefs,  the  king  became  the  tyrant,  and  the  emperor 
followed  the  king;  when  tjiey  threw  down  the  empire, 
each  noble  became  in  his  turn  a  petty  tyrant ;  and  the  king 
again  tyrannized  over  them  when  the  feudal  baron  lost 
his  grip.  When  at  last  they  did  away  with  political  tyranny 
altogether,  they  found  themselves  falling  into  a  tyranny 
of  machines.  Yet  in  the  beginning  chief,  king,  emperor, 
baron  and  king  again  each  had  seemed  a  relief  from  the 
former  oppression  and  each  was  in  fact  a  relief.  The 
trouble  was  that  under  each  the  worker  presently  lost  his 
joy  in  his  work,  and  found  it  a  distasteful  task  to  which 
he  was  driven  by  some  superior  force.  Under  each  sys¬ 
tem  men  had  at  some  time  considered  themselves  free; 
and  thinking  so  they  were,  in  fact,  free.  Slavery  consists, 
not  in  the  slave’s  labor,  which  has  usually  been  precisely 
the  same  sort  of  labor  that  free  men  perform;  slavery 
consists  in  the  slave’s  attitude  toward  his  labor. 

So  it  is  with  the  new  slavery  that  threatens  the  worker 
— slavery  to  the  machine.  As  long  as  the  worker  has  the 
slave’s  attitude  toward  his  work,  he  will  be,  in  all  essen¬ 
tials,  a  slave  in  fact.  If  he  is  to  be  a  free  man,  he  must 
understand  that  he  is  free;  and  to  understand  that,  he 
must  understand  that  the  tremendous  forces  that  ap¬ 
parently  control  him  in  modern  industry  are  in  reality 
man-controlled,  guided  and  directed,  not,  indeed,  by  any 
one  man,  but  by  an  organization  of  men  much  like  him¬ 
self,  a  group  of  which  he  is,  in  fact,  a  member.  But  he 
cannot  hope  to  reach  this  understanding  without  learning 
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in  a  general  way  how  the  machine  was  built  and  how  it  is 
run. 

To  the  making  and  the  management  of  the  modern  in¬ 
dustrial  machine,  then,  let  us  turn  our  attention. 
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PART  TWO 

We  tend  to  a  mechanically  -perfect  society  in  which  we 
will  either  master  the  machine  or  be  enslaved  by  it.  And 
the  only  way  to  master  it — since  we  cannot  escape — will 
be  by  understanding  it  in  every  detail. 

— Gilbert  Seldes,  “The  7  Lively  Arts” 
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CHAPTER  I. 

The  Growth  of  Industry  in  England. 

By  the  study  of  the  growth  and  development  of  indus¬ 
try  in  England ,  we  not  only  learn  what  took  place  there ; 
but  we  also  gain  a  reasonably  correct  idea  of  what  oc¬ 
curred  in  other  countries  in  which  industry  and  trade  have 
developed.  Feudalism  in  a  large  measure  had  fallen  by 
its  own  weight  by  1 492 y  and  the  power  of  the  kings  had 
become  practically  absolute.  The  guild  system  almost 
altogether  controlled  commerce  and  was  threatening  to  be¬ 
come  a  menace  to  royal  authority.  Foreign  workmen  were 
brought  into  the  country  to  compete  with  the  guildsmen. 
With  the  decline  of  the  guilds  the  system  of  manufacture 
underwent  a  change.  The  middleman  appeared  who  un¬ 
dertook  part  of  the  activities  of  the  master  workman. 
Likewise  the  banker  became  an  important  factor  in  indus¬ 
try.  Gradually  the  functions  of  the  master-workman  nar¬ 
rowed  down  to  the  single  one  of  manufacturer.  This  was 
the  beginning  of  the  end  of  the  handicraft  system  and  the 
introduction  of  the  domestic  system.  National  govern- 
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ment  severely  restricted  the  manufacturer  by  detailed  and 
unreasonable  regulations. 

HE  changes  that  the  steam-engine  brought  into 


the  lives  of  the  workers  were  felt  in  every  civil¬ 


ized  country  in  the  world.  Some  were  affected 


sooner  than  others,  and  some  were  touched  more  lightly 
than  others.  In  the  end,  however,  every  country  felt  those 
changes  to  some  extent,  and  in  every  country  they  worked 
in  the  same  general  way.  If,  therefore,  we  follow  the 
course  of  events  in  one  country  that  has  been  completely 
won  over  to  the  new  system,  we  shall  know  in  a  general 
way  what  has  been  going  on  in  every  civilized  country  in 
the  world. 

When  one  begins  to  look  for  a  nation  to  use  as  an  ex¬ 
ample,  England  immediately  comes  to  mind,  for  several 
reasons.  In  the  first  place,  England  has  developed  the  new 
system  to  such  a  degree  that  she  depends  upon  it  almost 
altogether.  Without  that  system,  the  sort  of  civilization 
that  exists  there  now  could  never  have  been  built.  Under 
the  old  system,  each  country  produced  practically  all  of 
the  necessities  of  life  for  itself  and  brought  in  from 
abroad  only  such  things  as  could  be  done  without,  that  is, 
not  the  necessities,  but  the  comforts  and  the  luxuries. 
Under  the  new  system,  England  brings  in,  not  comforts 
and  luxuries  only,  but  the  greater  part  of  her  people’s 
clothing  and  food,  as  well. 

In  the  second  place,  it  is  from  England  that  Americans 
derived  their  language,  most  of  their  laws,  many  of  their 
customs  and  some  of  their  ways  of  thinking.  It  is  conse- 
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quently  easy  for  the  average  American  to  understand 
English  history.  At  any  rate,  he  usually  understands 
English  affairs  better  than  he  understands  those  of  any 
other  foreign  country. 

Finally,  because  the  English  people  have  had  to  strug¬ 
gle  with  the  problems  created  by  the  new  system  for  gen¬ 
erations,  they  have  done  more  experimenting  than  any 
others  in  the  matter  of  meeting  those  problems  and  con¬ 
trolling  the  system.  England  serves  the  rest  of  the 
world,  sometimes  as  a  good  example  of  what  to  strive  for, 
sometimes  as  an  equally  good  example  of  what  to  avoid. 
In  the  following  pages,  therefore,  the  rise  of  the  industrial 
system  in  England  will  be  sketched  as  a  type  of  what  has 
been  happening  in  every  other  country. 

The  time  of  the  discovery  of  America  is  accepted  by 
general  consent  as  the  dividing  line  between  medieval  and 
modern  history.  By  1492  feudalism  had  fallen  of  its  own 
weight,  and  the  power  of  the  kings  had  become  practically 
absolute.  The  guild  system  had  grown  up  in  the  towns 
until  it  controlled  commerce  altogether,  and  handicrafts 
to  a  large  extent.  It  had  grown  so  powerful,  indeed,  that 
it  had  become  a  menace  to  royal  authority  in  England, 
and  the  English  kings  had  set  themselves  to  undermine 
it.  To  that  end  they  persistently  introduced  foreign  mer¬ 
chants  and  workmen  into  England  to  compete  with  the 
guildsmen.  The  guilds  hastened  the  process  of  their  own 
destruction  by  permitting  a  few  of  their  wealthier  and 
more  cunning  members  to  take  control  of  their  affairs, 
which  they  handled  in  a  short-sighted  manner,  making  it 
harder  and  harder  for  journeymen  to  become  masters,  and 
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for  small  master  workmen  to  compete  with  greater  ones. 
Thus  oppression  was  introduced  into  the  guilds  them¬ 
selves,  with  the  same  effect  that  slavery  had  had  on  the 
ancient  governments — journeymen  and  small  masters 
presently  found  the  guild  not  worth  defending,  and  either 
deserted  it,  by  going  out  into  the  country  and  setting  up 
their  shops  beyond  its  control,  or — in  the  case  of  the 
journeymen — openly  organizing  against  it.  This  jour¬ 
neymen’s  organization,  by  the  way,  is  the  first  true  labor 
union,  that  is,  the  first  combination  of  workmen  against 
employers. 

In  England,  then,  by  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  the  royal  authority  had  been  established  so  com¬ 
pletely  that  there  was  no  department  of  life  it  did  not 
touch,  and  few  that  it  did  not  touch  directly  and  vitally. 
The  guilds,  indeed,  remained,  but  they  were  mere  shadows 
of  their  former  selves.  What  with  the  introduction  of 
foreign  merchants  and  craftsmen  under  the  protection  of 
the  king,  the  revolt  of  their  own  poorer  members  and  the 
journeymen,  and  the  loss  of  much  of  their  property  in  the 
course  of  the  Reformation,  they  had  sunk  almost  to  the 
level  that  they  occupy  today — mere  social  organizations, 
lacking  any  economic  significance.  How  remote  the  guilds 
are  from  any  connection  with  trade  today  may  be  illus¬ 
trated  by  the  fact  that  J.  P.  Morgan,  the  American  banker, 
is  a  member  of  the  London  Goldsmith’s  Guild,  and  the 
Prince  of  Wales  is  a  Pepperer,  that  is  to  say,  theoretically 
a  dealer  in  spices. 

With  the  gradual  decline  in  power  of  the  guilds  the 
system  of  manufacture  had  undergone  a  change.  When 
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the  master  workman  bought  his  own  raw  materials,  worked 
them  up  with  the  aid  of  his  own  journeymen  and  ap¬ 
prentices  in  his  own  shop,  and  sold  the  product  direct  to 
the  consumer,  the  arrangement  was  known  as  the  handi¬ 
craft  system.  The  master- workman  was  broker,  jobber, 
wholesaler,  retailer,  contractor  and  manufacturer  all 
rolled  into  one.  In  the  case  of  the  goldsmith,  who  had 
strong  vaults  for  the  protection  of  his  valuable  materials, 
he  often  added  to  these  activities  that  of  banker  to  the 
community  at  large ;  which  partially  explains  the  gradual 
transformation  of  that  guild  until  Mr.  Morgan  is  re¬ 
garded  as  eligible  to  membership  in  it. 

However,  when  the  poorer  master  craftsmen  began  to 
find  it  impossible  to  make  headway  against  the  competi¬ 
tion  of  their  wealthier  colleagues  in  the  great  towns,  and 
proceeded  to  set  up  their  shops  in  the  villages,  they  found 
themselves  under  a  double  handicap — they  had  at  hand 
neither  markets  in  which  they  might  purchase  raw  mate¬ 
rials,  nor  markets  in  which  they  might  sell  the  finished 
product.  Then  appeared  an  enterprising  middleman.  He 
first  became  prominent  in  connection  with  the  cloth  in¬ 
dustry,  whence  came  his  name  of  clothier.  He  developed 
the  habit  of  going  into  the  country  and  buying  large 
quantities  of  wool.  This  he  would  distribute  among  vari¬ 
ous  weavers  not  in  the  guild  who  would  work  it  up  into 
cloth;  and  this  cloth  the  clothier  would  sell  in  London, 
or  export.  The  weaver  received  pay  for  his  work;  but  he 
lost  the  profit  from  the  sale  of  the  cloth.  Thus  his  func¬ 
tions  narrowed  down  to  the  single  one  of  manufacturing 
for  the  clothier.  This  arrangement  was  carried  into  other 
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industries,  and  gave  the  guilds  their  final  blow.  It  was 
called  the  domestic  system. 

Under  the  domestic  system  the  individual  workman  had 
attained  a  position  in  which  he  counted  for  more,  perhaps, 
than  ever  before  in  history.  Nevertheless,  he  was  far 
from  being  a  free  man.  The  hand  of  the  king  was  heavy 
upon  him.  Not  only  was  he  taxed  by  the  national  govern¬ 
ment,  but  the  minutest  details  of  his  business  were  regu¬ 
lated  by  it.  As  a  master  craftsman  he  found  the  purchase 
price  of  his  raw  materials  fixed  by  the  government,  and 
the  selling  price  of  his  product  fixed  by  the  same  author¬ 
ity.  Furthermore,  there  was  an  elaborate  set  of  standards 
to  which  his  work  must  measure  up;  and  failure  to  turn 
out  goods  up  to  standard  was  attended  by  terrific  penal¬ 
ties,  including  in  some  cases  death.  As  a  wage-earner  he 
found  himself  under  a  Statute  of  Apprentices  which  regu¬ 
lated  his  conduct,  his  conditions  of  labor  and  his  contract 
with  his  employer  to  the  minutest  detail,  and  which  was 
frankly  intended  to  keep  him  in  his  place.  There  were 
even  laws  regarding  the  sort  of  clothes  he  might  wear,  not 
like  our  police  regulations  requiring  people  to  be  decently 
covered  when  they  appear  in  public,  but  prescribing  the 
fabric,  and  the  color  and  the  cut.  And  even  when  he 
died  he  was  not  quite  free,  for  there  was  a  requirement 
that  he  be  buried  in  a  woollen  shroud. 

Such  interference  would  not  be  tolerated  for  a  moment 
now,  but  people  then  were  used  to  it  and  regarded  it  as  a 
legitimate  part  of  the  government’s  business.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  even  then  it  was  realized  that  so  much  governmental 
restriction  was  a  tremendous  handicap  on  the  free  ex- 
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change  of  commodities,  and  a  handicap  on  the  workman 
seeking  the  place  where  he  might  work  most  comfortably 
and  most  profitably. 

The  king  found  it  to  his  interest  to  encourage  certain 
great  trading  companies,  which  sent  English  ships  to  every 
corner  of  the  world,  and  founded  English  colonies  all 
around  the  globe.  But  his  attitude  toward  the  common 
people  in  his  own  realm  was  one  of  suspicion  and  distrust. 
Some  of  his  laws  were  designed  to  encourage  certain  lines 
of  business  or  certain  trade,  but  it  was  invariably  done  by 
ruthlessly  suppressing  competition;  and  the  bulk  of  the 
statutes  were  harshly  repressive.  The  government  was 
prodigiously  interested  in  suppressing  thieves  and  cheats; 
but  its  attitude  was  that  it  was  better  to  punish  a  dozen 
honest  men  than  to  let  one  dishonest  one  escape.  That 
attitude,  of  course,  made  it  terribly  hard  on  everybody. 

Still  the  notion  prevailed  that  it  was  the  business  of 
the  government  to  run  the  country;  and  while  there  was 
much  distress  and  some  unrest  under  it,  that  idea  was 
never  successfully  challenged  up  to  the  latter  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century. 
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The  Doctrine  of  the  Rights  of  Man. 

The  American  colonies  revolted  against  England  and 
took  a  definite  stand  for  democracy.  The  -people  of  Eng¬ 
land  in  turn  demanded  greater  political  freedom.  France, 
whose  eighteenth  century  philosophers  had  argued  in  fa¬ 
vor  of  the  doctrine  of  democracy,  soon  followed  America's 
lead.  She  indulged  in  such  extreme  measures,  however, 
in  putting  this  doctrine  into  effect  that  the  rest  of  Europe 
attempted  to  restrain  her.  Napoleon  and  his  spectacular 
rise  and  eventful  fall  followed. 

INTO  the  drilled  and  regimented  world  of  the  latter 
half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  a  world  in  which  the 
king’s  authority  was  not  only  supreme,  but  all-per¬ 
vasive,  touching  the  most  intimate  details  of  every  man’s 
life,  there  swept  a  new  doctrine,  like  a  great  wind,  driving 
fogs  and  mists  before  it,  lashing  stagnant  waters  into  furi¬ 
ous  activity,  and  often  leaving  devastation  in  its  wake. 
This  was  the  doctrine  of  the  rights  of  man,  formulated 
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ages  before,  but  now  for  the  first  time  seriously  applied 
to  the  case  of  every  man,  high  and  low,  rich  and  poor, 
learned  and  ignorant,  bond  and  free. 

The  first  old  system  to  fall  before  this  storm  was  Brit¬ 
ish  colonial  rule  in  America.  Britain  had  regarded  her 
colonies  in  the  western  world  as  in  the  nature  of  an  in¬ 
vestment,  to  be  ruled  and  regulated  in  such  ways  as  might 
be  most  profitable  to  the  mother  country.  The  average 
Englishman,  without  giving  much  thought  to  the  matter 
one  way  or  the  other,  no  doubt  regarded  this  as  altogether 
a  reasonable  view,  not  stopping  to  think  that  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  colonists  it  was  pretty  sure  to  seem  tyran¬ 
nous.  Therefore  it  is  reasonable  to  believe  that  most  Eng¬ 
lishmen  were  intensely  surprised  when  the  colonists  rose 
in  wild  revolt,  declaring  that  all  men  are  created  equal  and 
endowed  with  the  inalienable  rights  of  life,  liberty  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness  j  “that  to  secure  these  rights 
Governments  are  instituted  among  Men,  deriving  their 
just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed.  That 
whenever  any  form  of  Government  becomes  destructive 
of  these  ends,  it  is  the  Right  of  the  People  to  alter  or  to 
abolish  it,  and  to  institute  new  Government,  laying  its 
foundation  on  such  principles  and  organizing  its  powers  in 
such  form,  as  to  them  shall  seem  most  likely  to  effect  their 
Safety  and  Happiness.”  Such  doctrines  seemed  absolutely 
insane  to  many  well-disciplined  Englishmen }  but  seven 
years  of  desperate  resistance  to  the  king’s  armies  proved 
that  the  colonists  meant  what  they  said}  and  the  longer 
the  mass  of  the  English  people  studied  the  assertions  of 
the  colonists,  the  more  reasonable  those  assertions  ap- 
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peared  to  be.  A  strong  American  party  therefore  arose 
in  England,  which,  added  to  the  intervention  of  the 
French  in  behalf  of  the  colonists,  had  much  to  do  with 
inducing  the  government  to  abandon  the  struggle  and  let 
the  revolting  colonists  go. 

But  the  doctrines  enunciated  in  the  American  Declara¬ 
tion  of  Independence  were  by  no  means  original  with 
Thomas  Jefferson,  nor  with  any  other  American.  For 
years — indeed,  for  centuries — they  had  been  held  by 
philosophers  in  various  parts  of  the  world}  but  in  the 
eighteenth  century  they  had  been  preached  with  conspicu¬ 
ous  force  and  clearness  by  a  group  of  Frenchmen,  from 
whom  the  Americans  in  large  measure  adopted  and 
adapted  them.  The  fact  that  the  effect  of  this  preaching 
was  felt  in  America  before  it  was  felt  in  France  was  due 
to  the  peculiar  situation  of  the  Americans — three  thou¬ 
sand  miles  from  the  central  authority,  and  with  their 
respect  for  inherited  rank  weakened  by  the  conditions  of 
pioneer  life  and  their  sense  of  the  importance  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  man  strengthened  by  the  same  conditions. 

America  at  that  time  had  not  become  the  cosmopolitan 
country  that  she  is  today.  The  great  bulk  of  Americans 
were  simply  transplanted  Englishmen,  and  they  reacted  to 
the  new  idea  in  a  typically  English  way}  that  is,  they 
selected  so  much  of  the  doctrine  of  the  rights  of  man  as 
seemed  applicable  to  their  immediate  need,  without  feel¬ 
ing  under  any  necessity  of  working  it  out  to  its  logical 
extreme.  They  proclaimed  that  all  men  are  born  equal, 
with  certain  inalienable  rights,  among  which  are  life,  lib¬ 
erty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness}  and  by  that  doctrine 
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they  justified  their  destruction  of  the  authority  of  the 
English  king,  and  the  substitution  of  their  own  will  in  its 
place.  But  they  did  not  carry  it  to  the  length  of  freeing 
their  negro  slaves.  They  did  not  even  go  so  far  as  to  give 
to  all  white  men  an  equal  voice  in  the  government;  for 
many  years  after  the  American  Revolution  a  man,  in  most 
of  the  states,  had  to  own  a  specified  amount  of  property 
before  he  could  vote.  American  adhesion  to  the  doctrine 
of  the  dignity  of  the  individual,  in  other  words,  was 
cautious  and  conservative,  if  not  exactly  half-hearted. 

The  French,  however,  accepted  it  in  a  different  way. 
The  royal  authority  in  France  was  even  more  complete, 
and  the  royal  exactions  heavier,  in  France  than  in  Eng¬ 
land.  French  philosophers,  observing  the  tyranny  and 
oppression  of  the  royal  government,  and  being  but  imper¬ 
fectly  acquainted  with  the  history  of  politics,  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  government  regulation  of  men’s  lives  was 
in  itself  evil;  and  while  most  of  them  admitted  that  a 
certain  amount  of  regulation  is  indispensable  in  order  to 
suppress  the  lawless,  they  reasoned  that  the  closer  man 
could  come  to  existing  without  any  government,  the  hap¬ 
pier  he  would  be. 

It  is  to  be  noted  carefully  that  these  theories  were 
worked  out  while  the  royal  authority  still  existed.  They 
were  matters  of  pure  logic,  since  there  was  no  chance  of 
testing  them  out  by  experience.  But  the  French  are  great 
logicians,  and  this  doctrinaire  reasoning  appealed  to  them 
strongly.  In  the  upper  classes  there  were  many  young 
men  who  were  sincere  and  enthusiastic  idealists,  con¬ 
spicuous  among  them  being  the  Marquis  de  Lafayette, 
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who  had  fought  with  the  Americans  against  the  British, 
and  had  seen  democracy  actually  started  on  its  trial  in  the 
New  World.  These  actively  fomented  a  revolt  against 
the  old  system,  and  looked  forward  with  the  highest 
hopes  to  the  bestowal  of  complete  freedom  on  every  man 
in  France. 

The  revolt  came,  all  right,  but  when  it  arrived  it  was  a 
good  deal  more  than  the  idealists  had  bargained  for.  Six 
years  after  the  American  war  had  ended,  on  July  14, 
1789,  to  be  exact,  there  was  a  riot  in  Paris  that  ended  in 
the  destruction  of  the  Bastille,  a  great  prison  in  which 
political  prisoners  were  held;  and  from  that  the  flames  of 
revolution  spread  until  the  whole  country  was  ablaze. 
But  the  French  were  not  content  with  dissolving  the  royal 
authority;  they  destroyed  the  whole  system,  and  the  king 
with  it.  The  rest  of  Europe,  horrified,  rose  against  the 
French;  which  action  the  French  promptly  attributed  to 
the  schemes  of  their  old  nobility,  and  proceeded  to  hunt 
down  every  nobleman  they  could  find  and  cut  off  his  head. 
In  their  frenzy  of  fear  and  rage  they  executed  many  of 
the  very  men  who  had  worked  hardest  for  the  liberation 
of  the  people.  Even  Lafayette  was  forced  to  leave  the 
country.  This  reckless  blood-letting,  in  turn,  convinced 
the  rest  of  Europe  more  firmly  than  ever  that  France  had 
gone  mad,  and  must  be  restrained  at  any  cost,  and  the  na¬ 
tions  poured  army  after  army  across  the  French  border. 
Furiously  beset  on  every  side,  facing  a  continent  in  arms, 
France  finally  pinned  her  hopes  on  one  man,  an  officer  of 
supremely  great  military  genius,  Napoleon  Bonaparte. 
He  defeated  one  enemy  after  another,  and  with  every  vic- 
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tory  his  personal  prestige  rose  higher }  until  at  last  it  grew 
so  great  that  it  overshadowed  the  state  completely,  and  he 
made  himself  emperor  with  the  enthusiastic  support  of 
the  people  who  had  just  destroyed  one  autocratic  system. 

Thus  the  doctrine  of  the  rights  of  man  carried  to  an 
extreme  over-reached  itself.  It  was  more  than  25  years 
after  the  revolution  began  before  Napoleon  was  finally 
beaten  down  by  the  combined  efforts  of  all  Europe}  and 
the  republican  idea  did  not  revive  in  France  for  1 5  years 
after  that. 

Nevertheless,  the  uproar  had  centered  the  attention  of 
the  whole  world  on  the  doctrines  of  the  revolutionists} 
and  the  more  men  considered  them,  the  more  sensible 
some  of  them  appeared  to  be.  The  process  that  had  raised 
an  American  party  in  England  now  was  reproduced  in  all 
the  countries  of  Europe.  Royal  authority  everywhere 
began  to  wane.  Everywhere  men  began  to  believe,  and 
to  say,  that  the  individual  has  a  right  to  live  his  life  in  his 
own  way,  with  as  little  interference  as  possible  by  the 
government. 
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Governments  had  attempted  to  regulate  almost  all  of 
man’s  acts  and  activities .  People  began  to  resent  this. 
T houghtful  men  believed  it  would  improve  conditions  if 
each  one  was  permitted  to  do  what  to  him  seemed  best 
without  governmental  interference  or  restriction.  Adam 
Smith  was  the  leading  philosopher  of  the  group  that  ad¬ 
vocated  this  doctrine,  and  his  writings  had  tremendous 
influence  in  making  it  effective.  Others  followed  his 
lead;  and  soon  his  theory  was  influencing  practically  all 
Kurope  and  America.  This  influence  is  still  strong.  As 
one  extreme  usually  follows  another ,  it  is  but  natural  that 
a  period  of  over -regulation  was  followed  by  one  of  prac¬ 
tically  no  regulation.  Ricardo  and  Malthus  also  con¬ 
tributed  forceful ,  convincing  treatises  on  the  law  of  wages 
and  on  the  theory  of  population  respectively. 


WHAT  did  all  this  have  to  do  with  the  way  in 
which  men  worked? 

Nothing,  directly  j  but  the  political  disturb¬ 
ances  and  the  triumph  of  the  idea  of  the  rights  of  man 
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prepared  men’s  minds  to  accept  any  doctrine  that  held  lib¬ 
erty  as  the  highest  good.  Because  political  power  was 
vested  in  the  king,  and  because  the  king  interfered  by  in¬ 
numerable  laws  and  regulations  with  almost  every  activ¬ 
ity,  there  was  no  clear  distinction  between  political  and 
economic  power.  Therefore  men  who  believed  that  non¬ 
interference  by  the  government  in  political  affairs  was 
highly  desirable  were  easy  to  convince  that  non-interfer¬ 
ence  in  economic  affairs  was  equally  desirable. 

Even  before  the  outbreak  of  the  French  Revolution  this 
doctrine  found  an  exponent  in  Adam  Smith,  a  Scotchman 
who  had  been  in  close  contact  with  French  thinkers,  and 
who,  in  fact,  wrote  in  Toulouse  his  famous  book,  whose 
long  title  is  usually  abbreviated  into  “The  Wealth  of  Na¬ 
tions.”  This  book,  while  not  the  first,  was  by  far  the 
ablest  of  a  series  of  studies  of  the  processes  by  which  na¬ 
tions  acquired  wealth  and  power  or  fell  into  decay.  It 
was  written  in  language  exceedingly  clear  and  plain,  it 
showed  the  author  to  be  possessed  of  an  enormous  amount 
of  information,  and  its  reasoning — granting  the  truth  of 
its  premises — was  logical  and  sound.  Naturally,  it  made 
a  tremendous  impression,  one  that  was  heightened  as  the 
years  went  by  and  one  political  cataclysm  after  another 
seemed  to  bear  witness  to  the  truth  of  Smith’s  arguments. 
So  “The  Wealth  of  Nations”  came  to  be,  to  a  large  extent, 
the  basis  of  the  new  science  of  political  economy. 

To  a  generation  fanatically  devoted  to  the  ideal  of 
human  liberty,  nothing  could  have  been  better  designed 
to  appeal  irresistibly  than  Adam  Smith’s  declaration  that 
“the  patrimony  of  a  poor  man  lies  in  the  strength  and 
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dexterity  of  his  hands ;  and  to  hinder  him  from  employ¬ 
ing  this  strength  and  dexterity  in  what  manner  he  thinks 
proper,  without  injury  to  his  neighbor,  is  a  plain  violation 
of  this  most  sacred  property.  It  is  a  manifest  encroach¬ 
ment  upon  the  just  liberty  both  of  the  workman  and  of 
those  who  might  be  disposed  to  employ  him.  As  it  hin¬ 
ders  the  one  from  working  at  what  he  thinks  proper,  so 
it  hinders  the  other  from  employing  whom  they  think 
proper.” 

That  declaration  was  so  clearly  in  line  with  the  prevail¬ 
ing  trend  in  politics  that  the  man  who  made  it  was  certain 
to  be  listened  to  with  attention. 

Malthus,  Ricardo,  James  Mill  and  others  buttressed  the 
conclusions  that  “The  Wealth  of  Nations”  had  reached 
by  their  researches  in  various  fields ;  and  among  them 
they  erected  a  theory  of  economics  so  powerful  that  after 
a  hundred  and  fifty  years  it  has  not  been  altogether  bat¬ 
tered  down. 

That  theory,  roughly  sketched  out,  was  this;  that  eco¬ 
nomic  relations  are  largely  governed  by  “natural”  laws, 
immutable  and  quite  outside  of  human  control;  that  while 
it  is  possible  for  governmental  interference  to  modify  the 
operations  of  these  laws,  it  is  altogether  impossible  for  it 
to  change  them;  that  while  the  operation  of  a  given  law 
may  even  be  halted  at  a  particular  point,  like  a  stream 
dammed  at  a  certain  place,  it  will  inevitably  break  out  at  a 
some  other  point,  just  as  the  stream  will  cut  itself  a  new 
channel.  It  followed,  therefore,  that  governmental  inter¬ 
ference  with  the  workman  was  not  only  “a  manifest  en- 
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croachment”  up  his  “just  liberty,”  but  was  also  bound  to 
prove  futile  in  the  end. 

An  illustration,  cited  by  Cheyney,  is  the  matter  of  the 
woollen  shroud.  The  law  requiring  that  every  dead  man 
should  be  buried  in  a  woollen  shroud  was  first  passed  with 
the  idea  that  it  would  have  the  effect  of  providing  more 
work  for  the  weavers.  But  why,  inquired  the  economists, 
provide  more  work  for  the  weavers?  If  the  weavers  are 
found  to  have  plenty  of  work  at  good  wages,  that  simply 
will  induce  a  greater  number  of  men  to  quit  other  occupa¬ 
tions,  farming,  for  instance,  in  order  to  become  weavers. 
Therefore,  while  you  may  have  more  woollen  cloth,  you 
will  have  less  wheat  j  and  what  the  weaver  gains  in  wages 
the  increased  price  of  his  bread  will  cost  him.  By  offer¬ 
ing  special  encouragement  to  the  weaving  industry  you 
do  not  increase  the  amount  of  labor  done  in  the  country  j\ 
you  simply  transfer  laborers  from  one  occupation  to  an¬ 
other.  This  was  considered  proof  that  attempts  to  en¬ 
courage  particular  industries  by  law  were  wasted  effort. 

Ricardo  worked  out  a  law  of  wages  which  asserted  that 
wages  tend  constantly  to  the  level  at  which  the  worker 
may  subsist  and  perpetuate  his  race  without  increase  or 
diminution.  If  wages  are  raised  artificially  beyond  this 
point,  he  argued,  the  worker  will  be  able  to  raise  more 
children ;  and  the  increase  in  their  number  will  mean  in¬ 
creased  competition  for  jobs,  which  will  soon  force  wages 
down  again.  If  wages  are  artificially  lowered,  some  of 
the  workers  will  starve,  and  presently  there  will  be  so 
few  that  employers  will  bid  against  each  other  for  their 
services,  thus  forcing  wages  up  again.  .This  was  consid- 
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ered  proof  that  governmental  interference  with  wages  is 
futile. 

Malthus  worked  out  a  theory  of  population,  based  on 
the  observation  that  while  population  increases  in  geo¬ 
metrical  ratio,  the  production  of  food  increases  only  in 
arithmetical  ratio.  He  therefore  deduced  that  poverty  in 
old  countries  is  inevitable  on  account  of  the  pressure  of 
population  on  subsistence.  This  was  considered  proof  of 
the  uselessness  of  efforts  by  the  state  to  abolish  poverty. 

All  the  work  of  the  economists  therefore  tended  to  dis¬ 
credit  the  old  system  of  governmental  regulation  and  to 
encourage  the  new  theory  of  laissez-faire ,  which  is  to  say 
the  theory  of  “let-it-alone.” 

The  fact  is  that  a  good  many  of  the  old  regulations 
had  been  so  plainly  contrary  to  common  sense  that  they 
had  hardly  been  enforced  at  all;  and  most  of  them  had 
been  enforced  only  spasmodically.  Therefore,  the  respect 
of  the  people  for  them  was  none  too  strong  to  begin  with; 
so  when  they  were  assailed  on  three  sides  at  once,  first,  as 
encroachments  on  men’s  just  liberties,  second,  as  complica¬ 
tions  of  civilization  separating  man  from  the  state  of 
nature  which  was  considered  true  happiness,  and  third,  as 
foolish  and  futile  attempts  to  overthrow  natural  laws, 
they  promptly  collapsed. 

Thus  just  before  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury  it  seemed  that  the  individual  man  was  about  to  step 
into  the  enjoyment  of  pure  freedom.  It  had  been  five 
thousand  years  and  more  since  men  had  died  like  flies 
under  the  lashes  of  Egyptian  overseers;  they  had  strug¬ 
gled  incessantly,  if  blindly,  toward  freedom}  but  during 
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all  those  centuries  they  had  seemed  to  do  no  more  than 
blunder  from  one  tyranny  into  another.  Pharaoh,  king, 
emperor,  feudal  lord — the  master’s  title  had  changed 
with  the  changes  in  time,  but  always  there  was  a  master ; 
and  indeed  until  now  the  bulk  of  mankind  had  accepted  it 
as  a  matter  of  course  that  there  must  always  be  a  master. 
Only  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  had  man  reached 
the  point  of  intellectual  development  at  which  he  was 
able  to  stand  upright  and  declare  himself  free. 

Yet  even  at  the  moment  when  the  last  stronghold  of 
political  power  was  crumbling,  and  it  seemed  certain  that 
the  worker  would  at  last  find  himself  in  a  world  in  which 
he  might  work  after  his  own  fashion  for  his  own  benefit, 
without  let  or  hindrance  from  any  quarter,  James  Watt 
was  fashioning  a  new  master  for  the  worker,  preparing  a 
new  trap  into  which  he  was  to  plunge  headlong,  and  from 
which  he  was  to  win  to  freedom  again  only  by  dint  of  a 
long  and  bitter  struggle. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Man  and  the  Machine. 

Watt's  steam  engine  furnished  the  'power  that  men  had 
always  lacked.  It  enabled  them  to  operate  the  machines 
then  In  existence ,  and  encouraged  the  Invention  of  many 
others.  The  list  of  Inventions  closely  following  the  per¬ 
fection  of  the  steam  engine  is  a  long  and  interesting  one. 
The  introduction  of  this  new  motive  force  brought  about 
many  changes  In  the  mode  and  manner  of  living ,  as  well 
as  in  the  method  of  working.  Some  of  these  changes  were 
so  great  that  hardship  and  suffering  resulted ,  so  this  new 
power  was  not  altogether  an  unmixed  blessing.  It  is  im¬ 
portant  for  us  to  ask  the  reason  why. 

YET  at  the  time  nothing  seemed  less  probable  than 
that  the  contrivance  of  the  engineer,  Watt,  should 
be  able  to  perpetuate  man’s  servitude.  On  the 
contrary,  it  seemed  to  offer  release  from  all  drudgery  j 
and  it  was  rapturously  hailed  as  the  beginning  of  a  new 
Golden  Age,  the  time  referred  to  by  Aristotle,  “when 
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the  shuttle  should  move  itself”  and  the  slave  should  be 
free. 

Power  had  been  man’s  lack  through  all  the  long  strug¬ 
gle  up  from  savagery.  Weapons  and  tools  he  had  brought 
to  a  remarkable  state  of  perfection,  and  he  had  even  de¬ 
vised  some  machines.  After  four  thousand  years  the  dis¬ 
taff,  for  instance,  had  given  place  to  the  spinning  wheel } 
and  a  few  years  before  Watt  perfected  the  steam-engine 
James  Hargreaves  had  perfected  a  device  whereby  one 
spinning-wheel  could  be  made  to  turn  a  number  of 
spindlesj  Richard  Arkwright  made  a  similar  machine  that 
would  work  even  faster  than  Hargreaves’  “spinning 
jenny”}  and  Samuel  Crompton  took  the  good  features  of 
both  and  combined  them  into  a  machine  called  the  “mule” 
that  was  better  than  either.  But  while  these  machines 
would  work  faster  than  human  hands,  they  were  very 
heavy,  and  it  took  tremendous  strength  to  drive  them. 

That  was  the  difficulty  with  all  machinery.  A  machine 
is  a  tool  set  in  a  mechanism  that  guides  and  controls  its 
operations.  A  needle,  for  instance,  is  a  tool }  guided  and 
controlled  by  hand  its  operations  require  so  little  strength 
that  a  small  child  can  manage  it.  Set  in  a  sewing-machine, 
it  works  enormously  faster  and  more  accurately,  but  it 
takes  much  more  strength  to  run  the  sewing-machine  than 
to  sew  with  the  needle.  A  shovel  is  a  tool,  which  one 
man’s  strength  is  sufficient  to  handle}  a  steam-shovel  is  a 
machine,  which  does  more  work  than  scores  of  men,  but 
the  combined  strength  of  all  the  men  it  replaces  would  not 
be  enough  to  run  it. 

Men  were  in  fact  clever  enough  to  invent  machines  be- 
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fore  1 78 1 5  but  what  was  the  use?  Unless  the  machines 
were  quite  small,  there  was  not  power  enough  available 
to  drive  them,  after  they  were  made. 

This  is  the  lack  that  James  Watt’s  invention  supplied. 
In  place  of  the  strength  of  men,  or  of  animals,  he  supplied 
the  power  of  steam.  To  Crompton’s  mule,  to  Cart¬ 
wright’s  power  loom,  he  hitched,  instead  of  a  team  of 
horses,  his  steam  engine,  stronger  than  dozens  of  horses; 
and  immediately  it  became  worth  while  to  invent  and  to 
build  machines.  It  was  no  longer  necessary  to  worry 
about  the  power  required  to  make  them  go.  The  steam 
engine  could  move  the  heaviest  of  them. 

There  had,  indeed,  been  water  power  before  the  com¬ 
ing  of  steam,  and  a  certain  number  of  textile  mills,  using 
the  new  machinery,  had  been  built  along  the  banks  of 
swift-running  streams.  But  the  trouble  there  was  that  it 
was  necessary  to  take  the  machines  to  the  power.  Swift¬ 
running  streams  are  not  found  in  the  midst  of  cities,  nor 
often  by  the  side  of  roads,  but  usually  in  the  high  hills, 
in  inaccessible  places — hard  to  get  into  and  hard  to  get 
out  of.  Not  only  did  the  heavy  machines  have  to  be  car¬ 
ried  into  such  places,  but  all  raw  material  had  to  be  hauled 
in,  and  all  the  finished  product  hauled  out;  which  often 
was  so  expensive  that  the  goods  might  have  been  made  as 
cheaply  by  hand  in  town. 

The  great  advantages  of  steam  was  that  the  power 
could  be  brought  to  the  machines.  The  machinery  could 
be  set  up  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  where  there  were 
plenty  of  workers,  and  the  steam-engine  could  be  at¬ 
tached  to  it  right  there.  The  world’s  great  need  of  some- 
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thing  to  substitute  for  human  muscle  or  the  strength  of 
draft-horses  was  supplied. 

Immediately  beautiful  dreams  captured  the  imagina¬ 
tions  of  men.  Adam  Smith  had  shown  that  the  wealth  of 
nations  does  not  consist  of  gold  and  silver  coins  and  bank¬ 
notes  or  any  form  of  money,  but  in  the  goods  that  nations 
acquire  or  produce.  Money  is  valuable,  not  for  itself,  but 
on  account  of  what  it  will  buy;  the  things  that  money  buys 
are  the  real  wealth.  But  the  things  that  money  buys  are 
all  produced,  in  one  way  or  another,  by  the  labor  of  men. 
Even  the  things  that  are  found  in  the  earth  ready  for  use, 
such  as  coal,  have  to  be  dug  up  by  workers  in  the  coal 
mines.  So  in  the  last  analysis  labor,  the  strength  and  skill 
of  its  workmen,  constitutes  a  vast  proportion  of  a  nation’s 
potential  wealth. 

Now,  said  the  dreamers,  here  is  a  contrivance  that,  with 
a  couple  of  men  to  run  it,  furnishes  more  power  than  hun¬ 
dreds  of  men.  On  the  other  hand,  here  are  machines 
that,  given  power  to  drive  them  and  a  handful  of  work¬ 
men  to  look  after  them,  can  do  more  work  and  do  it  better 
than  hundreds  of  handicraftsmen.  When  we  hitch  the 
engine  to  the  machines,  for  every  workman  we  employ  we 
receive  many  times  as  much  goods  and  many  times  better 
goods  than  we  got  for  every  man  we  used  to  employ  to 
work  by  hand.  In  other  words,  the  labor  of  workmen 
working  with  machines  is  enormously  more  productive 
than  it  ever  has  been  before.  Is  not  the  nation  then  enor¬ 
mously  wealthier  than  it  ever  was  before?  Is  it  not,  in¬ 
deed,  so  rich  that  we  shall  be  able  to  produce  all  the  goods 
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we  need  with  comparatively  little  labor,  and  have  such  an 
over-supply  that  nobody  need  suffer  for  anything? 

It  was  a  plausible  line  of  argument,  and  there  was  a 
solid  foundation  of  fact  in  it.  The  nation’s  wealth,  as 
measured  in  the  goods  which  money  is  intended  to  buy, 
was  increased  enormously.  The  productivity  of  each 
worker  rose  so  tremendously  that  the  people  engaged  in 
cloth-making  today  produce  more  cloth  than  all  the  men, 
women  and  children  in  the  world  could  produce  by  hand 
methods,  if  they  all  worked  at  nothing  but  making  cloth. 
Furthermore,  practically  nobody  now  works  regularly  14 
hours  a  day,  as  many  artisans  did  in  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  yet  there  are  far  more  goods  in  the  world  than  there 
were  then. 

But  the  rest  of  it  didn’t  work  out  so  well.  With  all 
our  vast  supplies  of  wealth,  people  still  live  in  direst 
poverty  in  every  country  under  heaven.  The  worker 
works  shorter  hours,  it  is  true,  but  he  is  still  far  from  be¬ 
ing  free  of  the  necessity  of  working ;  and  in  millions  of 
cases  he  has  to  work  at  tasks  that  he  dislikes,  and  sees  no 
hope  of  ever  changing.  If  he  does  not  go  to  his  work 
every  morning  starvation  stares  him  in  the  face.  True, 
the  king  no  longer  assumes  to  dictate  what  he  shall  wear, 
and  where  he  shall  work,  and  what  wages  he  shall  receive ; 
but  circumstances  generally  do.  And  what  is  the  differ¬ 
ence,  says  the  workman,  reasonably  enough,  whether  I 
am  ruled  by  the  king  or  by  circumstances,  as  long  as  I  am 
ruled  without  my  own  consent? 

The  difference  is  that  the  rule  of  circumstances  is  not 
as  rigorous  as  was  that  of  the  king,  and  tends  to  become 
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less  rigorous  with  every  year  that  passes.  The  difference 
is  that  no  man  could  hope  to  bend  the  king  to  his  will 
except  by  the  desperate  business  of  revolution,  or  the 
threat  of  revolution  j  whereas  when  men  thoroughly  un¬ 
derstand  their  circumstances  they  can  always  find  means 
to  better  them.  The  difference  is  that  the  workers,  as  a 
class,  now  have  in  their  hands  power  to  control  their  own 
destiny  whenever  they  set  themselves  to  apply  that  power 
intelligently.  The  difference  is  the  difference  between 
a  man  lost  in  a  thicket  and  one  confined  in  a  dungeon — the 
former  can  get  out  as  soon  as  there  is  light  enough  for 
him  to  see  his  way.  It  is  the  difference  between  hope  and 
despair. 

But  until  the  worker  understands  how  he  came  to  be 
where  he  is,  and  which  way  he  seems  to  be  traveling  at 
present,  his  chances  of  adopting  intelligent  and  successful 
methods  of  bettering  his  condition  are  small.  That  is  why 
it  is  so  enormously  important  for  the  modern  worker  to 
familiarize  himself  with  at  least  the  main  features  of  the 
economic  system  which  holds  him  in  its  grip,  and  with 
the  way  in  which  that  system  came  into  existence. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

The  Industrial  Revolution. 


T his  revolution  was  not  carried  on  by  uniformed ,  armed 
forces  led  by  famous  generals.  On  the  contrary  it  was  a 
movement  in  which  the  entire  people  were  active  partici¬ 
pants ,  although  they  were  in  most  cases  unaware  of  the 
fact  that  what  they  wished  done  or  tried  to  do  was  in  the 
least  way  revolutionary .  There  were  bickering  and  bitter¬ 
ness  on  the  part  of  both  workers  and  employers ,  to  be 
sure ,  but  the  people  in  each  group  felt  that  theirs  was  the 
real  grievance.  A  study  of  conditions  shows  that  each 
group  was y  to  a  large  extent ,  the  victim  of  conditions 
which  had  been  thrust  upon  them  both  so  abruptly  that 
they  were  unable  to  cope  with  them.  Instead  of  relieving 
men  by  furnishing  motive  power  to  take  the  place  of  their 
own  muscles ,  the  steam  engine  brought  other  burdens 
which y  in  effect ,  were  equally  hard  to  bear. 


THE  introduction  of  machines  driven  by  steam 
power  marks  the  beginning  of  what  is  known  to 
economists  as  the  Industrial  Revolution,  so  called 
because  it  swept  the  domestic  system  of  manufacturing 
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out  of  existence  almost  as  fast  as  the  autocratic  political 
system  was  swept  out  of  existence  by  the  French  Revolu¬ 
tion. 

Incidentally,  it  was  attended  by  as  much  bitterness,  as 
many  misunderstandings,  and  while  there  was  not  as  much 
actual  bloodshed,  by  as  much  genuine  suffering  as  was  the 
great  upheaval  in  France.  Like  the  French  Revolution, 
it  disappointed  its  friends }  for  instead  of  ushering  in  the 
Golden  Age  it  seemed,  during  the  first  few  decades,  that 
it  was  destined  to  carry  man  back  to  a  worse  slavery  than 
that  from  which  he  had  escaped.  Indeed,  in  at  least  one 
instance  it  did  actually  establish  a  slave  system  on  a  firm 
foundation.  Among  the  important  inventions  of  the  time 
was  one  contributed  by  an  American,  Eli  Whitney,  who 
invented  the  cotton  gin,  a  machine  for  separating  the  cot¬ 
ton  lint  from  the  seed,  an  operation  that  up  to  that  time 
had  had  to  be  done  slowly  and  carefully  by  hand. 
The  process  cost  so  much  that  raising  cotton  was  not  a  very 
profitable  business.  But  once  a  process  of  ginning  it  rap¬ 
idly  and  easily  was  discovered,  cotton-raising  became  im¬ 
mensely  profitable.  Now  the  bulk  of  the  cotton  grown  in 
the  world  was  raised  by  the  labor  of  negro  slaves  in  the 
southern  United  States.  Up  to  the  time  of  the  invention 
of  the  gin,  slavery  all  over  America  had  shown  a  tendency 
to  decrease  j  after  the  introduction  of  the  gin  it  continued 
to  decrease  in  the  north  until  it  finally  vanished}  but  in 
the  south  the  gin  had  made  slave  labor  in  the  cotton  fields 
so  valuable  that  the  south  held  on  stubbornly  to  her  slaves 
for  seventy  years  after  the  invention  of  the  cotton  gin,  and 
even  then  they  were  freed  only  at  the  price  of  a  terrific 
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civil  war.  Thus  the  introduction  of  machinery,  which  was 
to  produce  the  Golden  Age,  indirectly  was  the  means  of 
perpetuating  the  only  important  slave  system  that  still 
existed  in  a  civilized  country. 

But  its  direct  effects,  in  the  beginning,  were  hardly  less 
lamentable.  Steam  power  was  first  applied  extensively  to 
spinning  and  weaving  machinery,  and  the  factory  system 
first  developed  in  the  textile  trades.  But  what  happened 
to  the  weavers  was,  generally  speaking,  what  happened  a 
little  later  to  all  other  artisans  who  plied  their  trades  un¬ 
der  the  domestic  system.  They  were  forced  to  go  to  work 
in  the  factories,  when  they  were  not  forced  out  of  the 
trade  altogether,  and  lost  their  independence  when  they 
did  not  lose  their  livelihood. 

It  was  obviously  impossible  for  each  weaver  to  set  up 
steam-driven  machinery  in  his  own  little  shop,  for  the 
machinery,  in  addition  to  being  heavy,  was  enormously 
expensive.  Only  occasionally  did  even  a  very  rich  man 
build  a  cotton  factory  and  pay  for  it  out  of  his  own  pocket  j 
the  usual  procedure  was  for  a  number  of  persons  to  put 
their  money  together  to  build  the  factory,  and  to  divide 
the  profits  according  to  the  amount  each  had  put  up.  But 
weavers  rarely  had  any  spare  money  to  put  into  one  of 
these  “joint-stock  companies.”  The  clothier  might  have 
it.  The  merchant  might  have  it.  The  nobleman  who 
collected  rents  off  a  vast  estate  might  have  it.  But  the 
worker  did  not. 

On  the  other  hand  it  was  impossible  for  him,  with  his 
little  hand-operated  loom,  to  compete  with  the  huge  ma¬ 
chines,  driven  at  terrific  speed,  in  the  factories.  One 
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power  loom  might  weave  a  hundred  times  as  much  cloth 
in  a  day  as  he  could;  but  it  did  not  cost  anything  like  a 
hundred  times  as  much  to  operate  the  power  loom  as  his 
wages  would  amount  to.  Therefore  the  product  of  the 
power  loom  could  be  sold  much  cheaper  than  his,  and  still 
the  owner  would  make  huge  profits. 

To  illustrate  the  principle,  let  us  take  an  entirely  ar¬ 
bitrary  set  of  figures  and  work  it  out.  Suppose  that  the 
weaver’s  hand  loom  used  up  daily  an  amount  of  raw  ma¬ 
terial  worth  one  dollar.  Suppose  that  the  weaver  figured 
that  his  work  was  worth  a  dollar  a  day.  It  is  obvious, 
then,  that  the  clothier,  who  furnished  the  raw  material 
and  paid  the  weaver,  must  sell  the  cloth  for  two  dollars 
before  he  touched  any  profit  for  himself.  Suppose  there 
were  five  yards  of  cloth;  it  must  sell,  then,  for  40  cents 
a  yard,  plus  the  clothier’s  profit. 

(At  the  Atlanta  Cotton  Exposition  of  1881,  two 
carders,  two  spinners,  and  one  weaver,  from  the  mountain 
regions  of  Georgia,  could  produce  eight  yards  of  coarse 
cotton  cloth  in  a  day  of  ten  hours.  The  same  number  of 
persons  in  a  modern  cotton  factory  could  produce  800 
yards  by  machinery.) 

Turn,  then,  to  the  machine.  It  would  use  up  a  hundred 
times  as  much  raw  material,  that  is  $100  worth.  One 
weaver,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  can  run  a  number  of  power 
looms;  but  to  make  it  a  generous  estimate,  let  us  suppose 
that,  what  with  the  wages  of  the  weaver  himself,  those  of 
the  engineer,  foreman,  superintendent  and  other  workers, 
the  rent  of  the  factory  buildings,  interest  on  the  invest¬ 
ment,  and  all  the  other  expenses  of  the  factory  system, 
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the  total  cost  of  running  one  loom  ran  up  to  $5  a  day. 
The  total  expense,  then,  would  be  $105  against  $2  for  the 
weaver  at  the  hand  loom.  But  instead  of  five  yards,  there 
are  500  yards  of  cloth.  If  it  still  sold  at  40  cents  a  yard, 
the  clothier  would  get  $200  for  itj  out  of  which  he  would 
be  able  to  pay  expenses  and  have  $95  profit.  He  could 
sell  it  at  30  cents  a  yard  and  still  have  $45  profit ;  while 
if  the  hand  weaver  sold  his  at  30  cents  a  yard  that  would 
cut  his  wages  down  to  5  0  cents  a  day. 

There  was  nothing,  then,  for  the  weaver  to  do  except 
hire  himself  to  the  owners  of  the  factories,  when  he  could. 
That  meant  that  he  lost  his  independence,  for  he  must 
henceforth  report  for  work  when  the  whistle  blew  and 
the  machinery  started ;  and  he  must  work  where  and  when 
the  foreman  told  him  to. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  it  had  an 
effect  even  more  disastrous,  in  England}  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  factory  system  came  suddenly,  and  factories 
were  built  faster  than  markets  for  their  product  were 
opened  up.  Therefore,  when  one  machine  began  to  do 
the  work  of  100  men,  while  not  more  than  one  man  was 
needed  to  operate  the  machine,  it  was  not  possible  at  first 
to  provide  work  for  the  other  99.  The  introduction  of 
machinery  therefore  resulted  in  much  unemployment. 

This  was  the  first  effect  that  the  workers  observed  and 
they  presently  concluded  that  it  was  the  only  effect  that 
interested  them.  Therefore  in  many  places  they  rose  up 
against  machines  and  factory  owners,  smashed  the  ma¬ 
chines  and  burned  the  factories.  But  that  resulted  only 
in  the  coming  of  the  Dolice  or  soldiers  to  disperse  the 
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rioters.  The  ringleaders  went  to  prison  and  the  factories 
were  rebuilt. 

So  within  a  few  years  after  the  perfection  of  the  steam 
engine  it  came  to  be  a  rare  thing  for  a  workman  to  make 
his  living  with  his  own  tools.  In  some  trades — carpentry, 
for  instance,  and  brick-laying  and  plumbing,  the  building 
trades  in  general,  and  for  a  long  time  in  agriculture — ma¬ 
chinery  was  not  of  much  importance,  and  those  artisans 
worked,  and  still  work,  under  something  like  the  old  con¬ 
ditions.  But  in  the  main  “the  instruments  of  production” 
as  they  are  called  had  passed  from  the  ownership  of  the 
workers  into  that  of  the  men  who  built  and  controlled  the 
factories.  But  the  latter  were  in  many,  if  not  most,  cases 
not  men  at  all,  but  joint-stock  companies,  whose  stock¬ 
holders  might  be  scattered  over  the  entire  country.  So  the 
old  personal  relation  between  master  craftsman,  journey¬ 
man  and  apprentice  disappeared.  Instead  of  having  a 
friendly,  perhaps  intimate,  relationship  with  his  employer, 
the  workman  had  no  notion  who  his  employer  might  be. 
He  knew  the  foreman,  of  course,  and  probably  the  super¬ 
intendent  ;  but  they  were  employees,  like  himself.  With 
the  vague  thing  called  “the  company”  it  was  impossible  to 
have  any  personal  relation. 

So  the  average  worker,  in  the  beginning  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century,  found  himself  in  a  position  not  unlike  that 
of  the  citizen  of  the  first  century,  whose  whole  life  was 
ruled  by  Caesar  at  Rome — he  was  dependent  upon  some 
far-off  power  that  he  could  never  hope  to  see,  and  that 
he  comprehended  but  dimly. 
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Furthermore,  it  proved  to  be  a  ruthless  and  tyrannous 
power.  Adam  Smith  had  seen  to  that.  But  the  Scotch¬ 
man’s  unwitting  influence  for  evil  on  industrial  life  is 
worth  considering  in  a  separate  chapter. 
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Wherein  Adam  Smith  Failed  as  a  Prophet. 


When  Smith  wrote  his  remarkable  booky  the  steam- 
engine  of  his  fellow  Scot ,  Watt,  had  not  been  'perfected. 
He  could  not  know  of  the  radical  change  that  was  soon 
to  take  place,  because  of  the  discovery  of  this  new  power. 
T he  machine  now  furnished  most  of  the  power  formerly 
furnished  by  men,  and  men  must  go  to  the  place  where 
the  machines  were  located.  This  wholly  new  method  of 
carrying  on  industry  abruptly  brought  about  changes  of 
such  far-reaching  effect  that  for  a  time  at  least  the  hard¬ 
ships  to  the  laborers  far  exceeded  the  benefits  they  derived 
from  it. 


AS  an  economist  the  only  thing  that  Adam  Smith 
lacked  was  the  gift  of  prophecy. 

He  could  see  what  lay  before  his  eyes,  and  he 
could  reason  clearly  upon  it}  but  he  could  not  pierce  the 
veil  that  concealed  the  future,  he  could  not  estimate  the 
value  of  forces  that  were  already  operative  in  his  own 
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time.  He  had  no  suspicion  that  the  very  foundation  upon 
which  he  based  his  whole  theory  was  within  five  years  of 
the  publication  of  his  book  to  be  blown  up  by  the  boiler 
of  his  fellow-Scot,  James  Watt. 

Adam  Smith — and  with  him  the  whole  school  of  the 
early  economists — proceeded  upon  the  theory  that  one 
laborer  was  one  man,  never  dreaming  that  Watt  was  at 
that  moment  preparing  to  convert  him  into  a  sort  of  djinn, 
capable  of  performing  every  day  the  work  of  a  hundred 
laborers  of  the  preceding  century.  Adam  Smith  assumed 
also  that  the  laborer  was  a  reasoning  being,  who,  left  to 
his  own  devices,  would  proceed  to  work  at  the  trade  he 
liked  best  and  in  the  manner  that  he  liked  best;  and  the 
Scotchman  had  the  wit  to  perceive  that  this  would  result 
in  the  laborer’s  producing  the  best  work  of  which  he  was 
capable  and  the  most  of  it. 

The  thing  that  restrained  the  workers  from  doing  just 
this  was,  in  the  eighteenth  century,  the  authority  of  the 
king  as  represented  in  the  innumerable  statutes  governing 
commerce  and  labor.  Therefore  Smith  proceeded  to  dem¬ 
onstrate  that  these  oppressive  statutes  were  defeating  their 
own  end,  that  they  were  not  facilitating  the  expansion  of 
business,  but  actually  hindering  it;  and  he  argued  for  the 
release  of  labor  from  all  restrictions  whatever.  “The 
patrimony  of  a  poor  man  lies  in  the  strength  and  dexter¬ 
ity  of  his  hands,”  he  proclaimed,  and  demanded  for  the 
poor  freedom  to  employ  that  patrimony  in  whatever  man¬ 
ner  he  thought  best. 

This  was  all  very  well  as  long  as  the  patrimony  of  a 
poor  man  did  lie  in  the  strength  apd  dexterity  of  his 
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hands  5  but  only  a  few  years  after  Adam  Smith  wrote 
those  words  the  case  was  radically  altered,  because  the  in¬ 
struments  of  production,  the  tools  of  most  trades,  no 
longer  depended  upon  the  strength  and  dexterity  of  the 
workman’s  hands,  but  upon  the  excellence  of  the  ma¬ 
chinery  to  which  they  had  been  transferred. 

Likewise,  the  assumption  that  one  man  was  capable  of 
a  certain  amount  of  labor,  the  extent  of  which  could  be 
pretty  accurately  judged  in  advance,  and  that  the  amount 
of  work  that  could  be  done  in  England  could  be  approxi¬ 
mately  calculated  by  counting  the  number  of  laborers, 
also  fell  to  the  ground.  The  possbile  amount  of  labor, 
or,  to  be  accurate,  the  production  of  goods  possible,  de¬ 
pended  much  less  on  the  number  of  workers  available 
than  upon  the  development  and  utilization  of  machinery. 
Adam  Smith  had  not  counted  on  that. 

Again,  the  assumption  that  if  the  political  restrictions 
that  hampered  him  were  removed  the  worker  would  be 
free  rested  upon  the  assumption  that  none  but  political 
authority  had  power  to  compel  the  workman  to  act  against 
his  will.  Under  the  economic  system  then  existing  that 
was  largely  true.  What  Adam  Smith  did  not  take  into 
account  was  the  fact  that  that  economic  system  was  then 
on  the  point  of  vanishing,  to  be  replaced  by  forces  never 
known  in  the  world  before. 

Thus  we  come  to  one  of  the  most  appalling  ironies 
in  all  history:  Adam  Smith,  the  apostle  of  industrial 
freedom,  did  his  work  so  magnificently  that  he  enslaved 
the  industrial  world  for  fifty  years  and  more! 

Looking  back  upon  it,  it  is  easy  to  understand.  The 
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world,  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century  was 
fairly  mad  upon  the  subject  of  individual  liberty. 
Thrones  were  tottering,  ancient  tyrannies  were  crumbling 
everywhere;  so  when  the  economist  shouted  for  industrial 
freedom,  his  cry  was  instantly  caught  up  and  echoed 
throughout  the  world.  In  the  thunderous  years  that  fol¬ 
lowed,  when  the  political  world  rocked  under  the  impact 
of  the  armies  that  Napoleon  hurled  against  it,  men  had 
no  time  to  consider  carefully  the  significance  of  the  new 
industrial  system  that  was  swiftly  taking  over  all  their 
work.  The  new  machines  were  releasing  men  by  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  to  fill  the  armies  that  were  battering 
at  the  ring  of  steel  that  surrounded  France.  That,  in 
itself,  was  enough  for  the  average  man  to  know  about 
them;  it  satisfied  him  perfectly.  Then  when,  by  un¬ 
heard-of  efforts  of  a  united  world,  the  French  emperor 
was  finally  beaten  down,  the  spent  and  gasping  nations 
found  nothing  more  beautiful  than  the  doctrine  of 
laissez-faire.  They  cared  little  who  ruled,  or  where,  or 
how.  From  1789  to  1815  there  had  been  practically  in¬ 
cessant  warfare  in  Europe;  and  after  twenty-six  such 
years  peace  was  the  fairest  vision  that  could  be  presented 
to  men’s  minds. 

Consequently,  when  the  workers  complained  that  they 
were  in  the  grip  of  economic  forces  that  they  could  in  no 
wise  control,  and  talked  of  combining  and  rising  to  de¬ 
mand  a  greater  measure  of  justice,  the  nations  had  visions 
of  another  French  Revolution.  They  read  in  the  book 
of  Adam  Smith  that  the  government  should  in  no  wise 
interfere  with  industrial  relations,  and  agreed  with  all 
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their  hearts.  They  wished  to  interfere  in  nothing.  They 
desired  only  to  let  things  alone  and  be  let  alone.  So  they 
turned  furiously  on  the  complaining  workmen,  and 
smashed  every  effort  at  revolt. 

The  new  industrial  organization,  the  factory  system, 
had  reached  its  highest  point  of  development  in  Eng¬ 
land,  which  had  not  been  ravaged  by  the  fighting  armies. 
America,  in  1815,  was  still  largely  a  wilderness,  and  in 
the  devastated  countries  of  Europe  the  factory  system  was 
only  in  its  beginnings.  So  it  is  in  England  that  this 
period  is  most  worthy  of  study ;  and  in  England  the  half 
century  between  1815  and  1865  is  one  of  the  darkest 
periods  in  the  history  of  industry. 

It  was  not  the  Golden  Age,  nor  the  Silver,  nor  even  the 
Brass  Age.  It  was  the  Age  of  Iron.  The  policy  of 
laissez-faire  was  triumphant.  The  state  took  no  interest 
in  industrial  problems  $  and  by  the  state  is  meant,  not 
merely  the  government,  but  public  opinion.  The  work¬ 
man  had  a  commodity,  his  labor,  to  sell,  just  as  he  might 
sell  beans,  or  potatoes.  If  the  market  for  labor  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  glutted,  why  that  was  his  hard  luck.  If 
someone  purchased  his  labor  and  then  put  it  to  uses  which 
the  laborer  did  not  like,  why,  that  again  was  his  hard  luck. 
The  state  was  not  interested.  Or  in  theory  it  was  not  in¬ 
terested — actually  advantage  was  taken  time  and  again  of 
the  old  statutes  against  laborers  that  had  survived  un¬ 
noticed  on  the  statute-books  even  after  the  ancient  Statute 
of  Apprentices  had  been  repealed. 

On  the  other  hand,  competition  grew  tremendous,  and 
forced  factory-owners  to  expedients  that  otherwise  they 
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might  never  have  adopted.  Hours  were  stretched  out 
incredibly.  The  twelve-hour  day  was  the  minimum,  and 
work  days  of  14  and  15  hours  were  not  uncommon. 
Women  and  children  were  worked  with  a  brutality  that 
is  now  incredible.  Especially  heart-rending  was  the  fate 
of  pauper  children,  who  were  lamentably  numerous. 
They  were  “bound  out”  to  factory  owners,  were  put  in 
the  mills  at  seven  and  even  six  years  of  age,  were  worked 
day  and  night  in  twelve-hour  shifts,  under  overseers  who 
would  whip  them  to  their  tasks.  They  were  given 
wretched  kennels  in  which  to  live,  were  half-starved  and 
were  compelled  to  eat  some  of  their  meals  at  the  ma¬ 
chines.  They  were  even  compelled  to  clean  the  machinery 
while  it  was  still  running.  Perhaps  the  most  fortunate 
among  them  were  the  thousands  who  died,  either  of  ill- 
treatment  or  by  being  mangled  in  the  machines.  The 
others  grew  up  stunted  in  mind  and  body,  mentally  and 
physically  warped  and  twisted,  dreadful  caricatures  of 
men  and  women. 

Such  was  the  appalling  outcome  of  Adam  Smith’s 
dictum  that  society  could  not  regulate  industry  without 
running  counter  to  immutable  natural  laws  which  would 
render  all  its  efforts  fruitless.  He  tried  to,  and  in  large 
measure  did,  free  men  from  bondage  to  a  political  tyrant  j 
but  only  by  selling  them  into  bondage  to  an  economic 
devil. 
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The  Factory  System  at  the  Beginning  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century. 

Conditions  then  were  extremely  bad,  due  more  to  ig¬ 
norance  than  depravity.  The  factory  system  was  new, 
and  little  understood  even  by  the  more  intelligent.  W hat 
the  workman  had  been  doing  by  hand  was  now  being  done 
by  machines,  and  many,  consequently ,  were  thrown  out  of 
work.  Immense  quantities  of  goods  were  produced ,  but 
there  was  no  market  for  a  large  part  of  them.  England, 
the  center  of  the  factory  system,  suffered  most,  and  was 
driven  desperately  to  cure  the  worst  of  the  evils  caused 
by  it.  Learning  is  often  a  painful  process  and  this  is  a 
striking  case  in  which  it  was  doubly  so. 

IN  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  England 
had  already  taken  rank  as  a  nation  as  highly  civilized 
as  any  in  the  world.  The  horrors  of  the  early  Eng¬ 
lish  factory  system,  then,  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  due  to 
the  natural  depravity  of  that  people.  Looking  back 
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upon  the  terrible  conditions  under  which  the  employees 
of  the  factories  worked,  it  is  easy  to  fall  into  the  error 
of  imagining  that  the  owners  of  the  factories  must  have 
been  singularly  vicious  and  brutal  men. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  they  were,  for  their  day,  highly 
enlightened.  They  simply  had  on  their  hands  conditions 
which  they  did  not  understand,  which  no  man  under¬ 
stood,  and  with  which  they  were  consequently  unable  to 
cope.  This  is  not  to  be  understood  as  an  assertion  that 
there  were  in  those  days  no  avaricious  and  brutal 
employers  in  England.  There  were  Dlenty  of  that  stripe. 
There  always  have  been.  But  the  wicked  employer  was 
then,  as  he  is  now,  in  the  minority.  The  difficulty  was 
furnished  by  the  honest,  but  ignorant  employer ;  and  all 
of  them  were  ignorant,  because  the  new  industrial  system 
had  developed  so  suddenly  that  they  had  not  had  time  to 
learn  it. 

To  increase  suddenly  the  productivity  of  laborers  a 
hundred  times  upsets  everybody.  Factory  owners  found 
themselves  in  position  to  turn  out  unheard-of  quantities 
of  goods  before  they  had  had  time  to  develop  means  of 
disposing  of  those  goods  profitably.  Commerce,  as  we 
know  it  now,  was  still  in  its  infancy.  The  expense  of 
transporting  goods  was  still  so  enormous  that  the  goods 
had  to  be  highly  valuable  to  be  worth  their  freight.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  bulk  of 
foreign  products  brought  into  England — or  any  other 
country — consisted  of  luxuries,  with  a  few  comforts,  such 
as  sugar,  coffee  and  tea.  Nobody  had  ever  dreamed  that 
the  time  would  come  when  English  laborers  would  be  fed 
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on  beef  brought  from  South  America,  and  bread  made 
from  wheat  grown  west  of  the  Mississippi  river. 

Neither  would  it  have  been  believed  that  Lancashire 
cotton  factories  would  some  day  be  disposing  of  their 
product  in  Peru.  England  had,  indeed,  exported  cloth 
to  Flanders  and  other  near-by  countries  for  centuries. 
That  experience  now  stood  her  in  good  stead,  but  the 
trifling  amount  of  goods  that  her  established  customers 
could  handle  was  nothing  by  comparison  with  the 
enormous  quantities  she  was  beginning  to  turn  out. 

English  manufacturers  were  therefore  under  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  opening  up  vast  new  markets,  all  over  the  world. 
That  is  no  simple  task  even  for  men  with  long  commercial 
experience  behind  them;  and  these  men,  remember,  had 
practically  none.  Naturally,  they  made  frightful  mis¬ 
takes,  which  cost  them  enormous  sums.  This  made  them 
feel  that  they  were  walking  in  slippery  places  and  left 
them  little  inclination  to  study  the  welfare  of  their 
employees. 

In  addition  to  the  problem  of  marketing,  or,  rather, 
as  a  complication  of  the  problem  of  marketing,  they  had 
on  their  hands  the  problem  of  financing,  as  employers 
have  it  on  their  hands  to  this  day.  Between  1800  and 
1850  the  commerce  of  the  world  almost  trebled,  and 
within  the  next  ten  years  it  almost  doubled  again.  As 
we  shall  see  a  little  later  it  took  unbelievably  great  sums 
of  money  to  handle  all  this  business,  and  the  average 
employer  of  the  day  was  without  experience  in  financial 
operations  of  the  size  required.  The  employer,  as  much 
as  his  workmen,  was  on  new  ground.  There  were  so 
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many  problems  demanding  his  attention  that  it  is  no 
wonder  that  he  was  thankful  to  let  alone  everything  that 
he  could  let  alone. 

But  more  important  than  any  of  these  things,  or  than 
all  of  them  put  together,  was  the  influence  of  the 
doctrine  of  laissez-faire ,  which  in  business  simply  meant 
“every  man  for  himself  and  the  devil  take  the  hindmost.” 
Quite  enough  selfishness  is  born  in  most  of  us,  but  in  the 
nineteenth  century  selfishness  had  been  raised  to  the 
dignity  of  a  creed.  Men  really  believed  that  it  was  con¬ 
trary  to  laws  established  by  God  for  the  state  to  attempt 
to  regulate  industry  in  the  interest  of  the  mass  of  the 
people.  Adam  Smith  had  established  that  fact.  Then 
Ricardo  had  come  along  and  established  the  law  that 
wages  tended  to  the  lowest  level  at  which  the  worker 
could  live,  and  Malthus  had  proved  that  poverty  is  in¬ 
evitable.  So  the  average  citizen,  while  he  might  deplore 
conditions  in  the  mines  and  factories,  was  honestly  con¬ 
vinced  that  there  was  nothing  he  could  do  about  it,  and 
went  on  his  way. 

Furthermore,  imperfect  understanding  of  the  new 
economic  forces  that  were  unleashed  led  to  bitter  and  de¬ 
structive  wars  between  employers — “cut-throat  competi¬ 
tion,”  as  it  was  called.  The  principle  illustrated  by  the 
case  of  the  weaver  with  a  hand  loom  attempting  to  com¬ 
pete  with  a  power-loom  that  turns  out  goods  a  hundred 
times  as  fast,  since  described  as  “quantity  production,” 
was  discovered,  but  not  fully  understood.  Modern 
systems  of  accounting  had  not  been  introduced,  and  often 
it  was  impossible  for  a  manufacturer  to  tell  exactly  what 
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his  goods  did  cost  him.  Consequently,  in  trying  to  sell 
cheaper  than  his  competitor,  he  was  liable  to  make  the 
mistake  of  selling  below  cost,  thereby  ruining  himself  and 
perhaps  his  competitor  as  well. 

Added  to  his  other  troubles  was  the  extreme  difficulty 
of  communication.  In  1827  it  cost  eight  cents  to  send  a 
letter  not  over  15  miles,  16  cents  for  80  miles,  24  cents 
for  300,  and  so  on.  Penny  (two  cents)  postage  was  not 
introduced  into  England  until  1840. 

This  was  a  double  handicap  in  that  it  interfered  with 
the  transaction  of  business,  and  also  interfered  with  the 
spread  of  ideas.  Evils  such  as  child  labor,  for  example, 
Cannot  be  corrected  by  individual  effort ;  for  even  if  one 
manufacturer  refused  to  employ  children  for  long  hours, 
his  less  scrupulous  competitor  in  the  next  town  certainly 
would  employ  them  with  the  result  that  the  humane  man 
would  be  forced  out  of  business.  The  only  way  to  stop 
such  abuses  is  to  stop  them  all  together,  in  every  factory 
on  the  same  day,  so  that  no  one  may  have  an  undue 
advantage. 

But  this  presupposes  that  the  whole  country  is  to  act 
together,  presumably  by  legislative  enactment}  and  such 
concerted  action,  in  turn,  presupposes  that  everybody  has 
a  pretty  good  idea  of  what  the  row  is  about — what  evil 
is  to  be  attacked  and  how  it  is  to  be  overcome;  and  a  whole 
nation  cannot  conceive  such  a  common  idea  unless  there  is 
quick  and  easy  communication  among  all  its  parts.  In 
other  words,  the  difficulty  of  communication  in  the  early 
nineteenth  century  prevented  the  development  of  what  we 
call  “the  social  mind.”  The  social  mind  is  dis- 
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tinguished  by  its  adherence  to  the  belief  that  as  the  evils 
that  afflict  great  masses  of  mankind  cannot  be  attributed 
to  the  wickedness  of  any  one  man  or  group  of  men,  so 
they  cannot  be  cured  by  any  one  man,  or  group  of  men, 
but  must  be  attacked  by  the  community,  acting  as  a  unit. 
This  idea  was  almost,  if  not  entirely,  absent  from  the 
thinking  of  the  men  who  controlled  the  earliest  factories, 
so  it  is  no  wonder  that  they  regarded  with  fatalistic  indif¬ 
ference  horrors  that  would  shock  the  world  to-day. 

Indeed,  when  you  consider  their  limitations  and  their 
enormous  handicaps,  it  is  impossible  to  regard  the  leaders 
of  industry  of  that  day  as  monsters  of  iniquity.  On  the 
contrary  they  were,  as  a  class,  perhaps  the  most  liberal 
minded  among  the  men  of  their  day  who  took  any  active 
part  in  the  direction  of  the  affairs  of  the  world. 

In  their  endeavor  to  set  up  the  new  system,  they 
created  a  new  sort  of  labor  and  a  class  of  workers  which, 
while  it  numbers  few  members,  yet  exerts  such  a  tremen¬ 
dous  influence  upon  the  modern  world  as  to  have  become, 
in  some  sense,  its  overlord.  This  is  the  class  of  com¬ 
mercial  executives,  which  must  have  a  chapter  of  its  own. 
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The  Machine  as  a  Producer  of  Wealth. 


Machinery  has  produced  great  wealth.  It  has  not 
been  so  successful  in  bringing  happiness  to  mankind. 
This  is  not  the  fault  of  the  machine ,  however.  It  re¬ 
quires  great  ability  to  manage  the  immense  businesses 
made  possible  under  these  new  conditions ;  and,  as  this 
superior  ability  is  possessed  by  comparatively  few  people , 
the  control  of  the  large  enterprises  has  naturally  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  this  small  group.  In  the  main  our  men 
of  greatest  wealth  secure  their  fortunes  because  they  have 
this  natural  superiority.  While  great  leaders  are  neces¬ 
sary,  they  must  lead  for  the  good  of  all. 


WHATEVER  may  have  been  its  failure  to  in¬ 
crease  noticeably  the  sum  of  human  happiness, 
the  age  of  machinery  did  all  that  was  expected 
of  it,  and  more,  in  the  matter  of  increasing  the  actual 
wealth  of  the  world.  There  was  an  eastern  king,  long 
before  the  dawn  of  the  Macedonian  empire,  who  amassed 
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such  a  fortune  that,  although  his  reign  was  ancient  history 
two  thousand  years  ago,  his  name  to  this  day  is  a  synonym 
for  wealth.  Yet  a  simple  American  citizen,  Mr.  Andrew 
Carnegie,  before  his  death  gave  away  enough  money  to 
buy  up  everything  King  Croesus  had  47  times;  and  an¬ 
other  American,  Mr.  John  D.  Rockefeller,  has  given  away 
70  times  as  much  as  Croesus’  fortune.  “As  rich  as 
Croesus”  really  meant  something  up  to  the  beginning  of 
the  nineteenth  century;  but  today  his  fortune  would  be 
considered  modest  indeed  by  comparison  with  those  of 
the  world’s  great  millionaires. 

Not  even  kings,  before  the  age  of  machinery,  dreamed 
of  possessing  such  wealth  as  is  owned  by  Mr.  Rockefeller, 
Mr.  Ford,  and  Mr.  Morgan  in  America;  or  the  Duke 
of  Winchester  in  England;  or  the  Stinnes  heirs  in  Ger¬ 
many;  or  the  Rothschilds  in  various  European  countries. 
And  there  is  the  rub.  The  age  of  machinery  brought 
immense  wealth,  but  it  showed  a  tendency  to  pile  up  in 
the  hands  of  a  few  men. 

It  still  exhibits  that  tendency;  but  again  it  is  useless 
and  foolish  to  assume  that  that  is  the  work  of  some 
malignant  personal  devil,  and  that  if  we  might  once  find 
him  and  bind  him  everything  would  run  smoothly  thence¬ 
forward.  Some  rich  men  no  doubt  have  gained  their 
wealth  by  unjust  and  illegal  means.  Some  have  gained  it 
without  doing  anything,  good  or  bad.  The  Duke  of 
Winchester,  for  instance,  is  the  wealthiest  man  in  Eng¬ 
land,  not  because  he  stole  money,  but  because  his  ancestors 
happened  to  hold  certain  land  on  which,  in  later  years, 
the  city  of  London  was  built.  In  like  manner  the  Astors 
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are  extremely  rich  because  the  original  Astor,  a  century 
ago,  bought  a  farm  which  has  since  become  the  heart  of 
New  York  City.  But  the  bulk  of  the  great  fortunes  were 
not  amassed  by  any  such  means.  In  general  they  repre¬ 
sent  a  genuine  contribution  to  the  building  of  civilization 
by  some  extremely  able  executive. 

Take,  for  example,  the  three  great  American  fortunes 
just  mentioned.  They  represent  three  phases  of  industry 
in  which  executive  ability  has  been  able  to  win  tremen¬ 
dous  rewards — commerce,  manufacturing  and  banking. 
Mr.  Rockefeller  made  his  millions  as  an  oil  merchant ; 
his  refining  plants  might  be  considered  manufacturing 
concerns,  but  the  manufacturing  processes  are  incidental 
— the  great  success  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  was  in 
selling  its  product  in  every  part  of  the  world.  Mr.  Ford, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  conspicuously  a  manufacturer ;  he 
has  selling  agencies,  to  be  sure,  that  make  him  something 
of  a  merchant,  also;  but  his  great  success  has  been  in 
making  his  factories  wonderfully  efficient.  Mr.  Morgan 
is  primarily  a  banker,  although  he  owns  factories  and 
stores  3  but  these  are  incidental  to  his  business  of  financing 
other  men.  Neither  Mr.  Rockefeller  nor  Mr.  Ford 
inherited  any  money;  and  while  Mr.  Morgan  did,  he  has 
proved  himself  almost,  if  not  quite,  as  able  a  man  as  his 
grandfather,  who  founded  the  banking  house. 

What  quality,  then,  in  the  work  of  these  men  has  made 
the  world  give  them  such  enormous  rewards?  Primarily, 
no  doubt,  its  rarity.  If  we  had  500  Henry  Fords  in 
America  probably  none  of  them  would  be  the  richest  man 
in  the  country;  but  as  long  as  there  is  only  one,  his 
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services  are  worth  pretty  much  any  price  he  chooses  to 
ask. 

A  corporal  can  command  seven  privates  in  a  battle ; 
but  nearly  any  intelligent  man  can  make  a  pretty  good 
corporal,  so  corporals  are  not  highly  valued.  It  takes 
more  ability  to  handle  250  men,  and  captains  rank  corre¬ 
spondingly  higher;  but  hardly  one  man  in  a  million  can 
handle  250,000  men,  so  an  able  general  is  worth  any  price 
to  his  country.  To  use  a  homelier  figure,  nearly  every¬ 
body  can  take  two  balls,  and  by  tossing  them  with  one 
hand  and  catching  them  with  the  other,  keep  one  con¬ 
stantly  in  the  air;  so  nobody  will  pay  to  see  a  perform¬ 
ance  of  that  sort.  But  a  man  who  can  take  a  dozen  balls 
and  keep  eleven  of  them  constantly  in  the  air  can  make  a 
living  on  the  vaudeville  stage  as  a  professional  juggler. 

In  the  middle  ages  it  was  the  normal  expectancy  of  the 
apprentice  that  in  time  he  would  become  a  master  crafts¬ 
man  with  a  shop  of  his  own,  in  which  he  would  employ 
several  journeymen  and  apprentices.  Any  man  of  average 
intelligence  can  do  that,  as  any  man  of  average  intelli¬ 
gence  can  become  a  corporal  in  command  of  seven  men. 
But  when,  on  the  introduction  of  machinery,  the  shop 
became  a  factory,  employing  hundreds,  perhaps  thou¬ 
sands,  of  men,  it  took  a  man  of  very  extraordinary  ability 
to  run  it.  It  was  like  commanding  a  regiment,  or  juggling 
half  a  dozen  balls — it  required  training  of  a  different 
sort,  and  ability  of  a  different  sort,  from  that  possessed 
by  the  average  man. 

When  stores  consisted  of  one  room  in  the  front  of  the 
merchant’s  dwelling,  in  which  he  supplied  the  familiar 
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wants  of  his  neighbors,  commerce  was  a  simple  matter. 
But  when  it  came  to  a  matter  of  persuading  Esquimaux 
to  abandon  their  bowls  of  blubber  with  floating  wicks, 
Hindus  to  abandon  their  candles,  and  Hottentots  their 
camp-fires,  to  replace  them  with  kerosene  lamps  and 
lanterns,  which  involved  seeing  that  the  kerosene  and  the 
lamps  were  at  hand,  which  involved  organizing  pipe  lines, 
refineries,  railroads,  steamship  lines,  pack  trains,  caravans, 
dog-sledge  routes  and  parties  of  native  bearers,  John  D. 
Rockefeller  was  the  one  man  in  the  world  who  proved 
himself  equal  to  the  job. 

The  success  of  the  English  as  an  industrial  nation  is 
due  only  in  part  to  the  skill  and  ingenuity  of  their 
engineers  and  inventors  and  to  the  industry  and  intelli¬ 
gence  of  their  workmen.  An  enormous  part  of  it  lies  in 
their  ability  to  produce  extremely  capable  executives.  As 
modern  industry  spreads  all  over  the  world,  so  it  is 
affected  by  everything  that  happens  in  the  world.  The 
price  that  a  cotton  manufacturer  in  Manchester,  England, 
has  to  pay  for  his  raw  cotton  may  be  noticeably  raised  or 
lowered  by  a  few  rainy  days  in  Texas ;  the  price  that  he 
will  receive  for  the  cloth  that  he  makes  may  be  equally 
affected  by  a  revolution  starting  in  Canton,  China.  A 
strike  in  the  Rhode  Island  or  the  North  Carolina  cotton 
mills  may  enable  him  to  sell  his  product  at  a  better  price 
and  thereby  add  enormously  to  the  profits  of  his  com¬ 
pany  j  a  boycott  on  English  goods  in  India  may  ruin  him. 

The  sort  of  a  man  who  can  simply  keep  up  with  all 
the  innumerable  things  that  affect  the  business  of  a  great 
modern  industrial  concern  is  not  found  on  every  street- 
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corner.  The  sort  of  man  who,  in  addition  to  keeping  up 
with  them,  can  judge  their  effects  accurately  and  act 
according  to  his  judgment,  is  almost  as  rare  as  a  white 
blackbird.  So  it  comes  about  that  the  few  men  who  have 
it  in  them  to  make  good  executives  are  regarded  by  the 
commercial  world  as  extremely  valuable ;  and  the  owners 
of  business  concerns  are  willing  to  pay  any  price  for  their 
services.  Furthermore — and  in  this  is  the  origin  of  the 
great  fortunes — a  man  of  that  sort  can  start  a  small  con¬ 
cern  of  his  own,  and  by  his  superior  executive  ability  pro¬ 
duce  his  goods  cheaper  and  sell  them  to  better  advantage 
than  less  able  men.  Presently,  then,  his  competitors  are 
willing  to  turn  their  concerns  over  to  his  management  for 
a  share  in  the  greater  profits  he  will  make,  or  are  forced 
to  do  so  by  the  pressure  of  his  competition.  Thus  his 
field  of  opportunity  inevitably  broadens,  and  if  he  is  big 
enough  to  work  it  he  may  end  by  dominating  a  whole 
industry. 

How  to  prevent  such  men  from  eventually  dominating 
the  whole  world  is  a  problem  that  has  been  puzzling 
thinkers  more  and  more  since  the  rise  of  the  modern  in¬ 
dustrial  system.  We  do  not  like  the  idea  of  coming  under 
complete  control  of  the  small  body  of  executives  j  yet  we 
cannot  run  the  modern  world  without  them. 
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Why  the  Banker  Is  Important. 

The  banker  has  been  doing  business  for  many  cen¬ 
turies.  He  is  absolutely  necessary  today  in  the  conduct 
of  business.  There  is  something  about  his  business  which 
rouses  our  interest.  It  is  of  great  importance  to  us  ally  for 
the  banker  has  much  to  do  with  our  prosperity  and  well¬ 
being.  Perhaps  this  accounts  for  the  fact  that  the 
banker  is  generally  so  highly  considered  in  his  community. 

THE  early  nineteenth  century  was  convinced  that 
if  kings  and  kingly  governments  could  be 
abolished  the  average  man  would  be  perfectly 
free  to  work  cut  his  destiny  in  his  own  way.  Now,  in 
the  first  quarter  of  the  twentieth  century,  kings  are  almost 
as  rare  as  stage-coaches,  and  of  no  more  practical  value. 
Yet  somehow  men  are  not  perfectly  free.  True,  the  law 
no  longer  says  that  they  shall  work  at  such-and-such 
trades,  during  so  many  hours,  for  a  specified  wage.  But 
what  most  people  call  circumstances  and  scientists  call 
“economic  pressure”  accomplishes  the  same  end.  It  is 
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with  great  difficulty  that  the  workman  exercises  even 
partial  control  over  his  own  hours,  wages,  and  working 
conditions.  The  doctrine  of  laissez-faire  works  admirably 
for  the  strong  and  shrewd — so  well  that  they  have  en¬ 
deavored,  with  some  success,  to  maintain  it  to  this  day. 
But  the  individual  worker  is  strong  only  when  he  com¬ 
bines  with  his  fellows ;  and  shrewd  only  when  he  follows 
an  able  leader.  Consequently,  the  struggle  for  the  con¬ 
trol  of  the  modern  industrial  system  has  developed  into 
a  free-for-all  fight  between  exceptionally  able  individuals, 
or  groups  of  individuals,  and  organized  workmen.  It  is 
to  be  noted,  however,  that  it  has  been  a  free-for-all,  not 
a  pitched  battle,  with  all  the  exceptionally  able  individuals 
on  one  side  and  all  the  workmen  on  the  other.  Various 
elements  among  capitalists  have  been,  and  are  still,  con¬ 
tending  for  mastery,  not  of  workmen  alone,  but  also  of  all 
other  capitalists. 

We  have  just  noted  the  rise  toward  complete  economic 
dominance  of  one  set  of  men,  namely,  commercial  execu¬ 
tives,  of  the  type  represented  by  Mr.  Rockefeller  and 
Mr.  Ford.  But  their  march  toward  mastery  is  disputed 
by  another  group,  formidable  by  reason  of  its  intelligence 
and  still  more  formidable  by  reason  of  its  powerful  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  workaday  world.  This  group  is  made  up  of 
the  bankers  who,  especially  within  the  last  generation, 
have  threatened  to  bring  even  the  Rockefellers  and  Fords 
under  their  control. 

Banking  is  a  form  of  labor  older  than  the  work  of  in¬ 
dustrial  or  mercantile  executives,  but  resembling  it  in  that 
it  calls  for  many  of  the  same  qualities,  and  also  in  that  it 
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is  a  late  product  of  civilization.  Banking  is  impossible 
until  civilization  has  been  raised  to  a  comparatively  high 
level,  and  modern  finance  (which  is  banking  expanded 
and  developed  in  all  directions)  is  a  product  of  the  last 
century  and  a  half. 

The  banker  is  simply  a  merchant  whose  stock  in  trade 
is  not  dry  goods,  nor  groceries,  nor  drugs,  nor  clothing, 
but  money.  A  financier  might  be  described  as  a  com¬ 
mercial  executive  who,  instead  of  employing  men  to 
carry  out  his  plans,  employs  money.  Mr.  Morgan,  for 
example,  bears  the  same  relation  to  an  ordinary  banker 
that  Mr.  Ford  does  to  the  superintendent  of  one  factory, 
or  that  Mr.  Rockefeller  does  to  a  store-keeper  in,  say, 
Greensboro,  North  Carolina.  At  bottom,  his  business  is 
banking;  but  as  a  financier  he  has  extended  it  to  cover  in¬ 
numerable  other  things. 

The  modern  banking  system  started  with  the  Gold¬ 
smiths’  Guild.  It  originated  there,  instead  of  with  the 
Tanners’,  or  the  Carpenters’  and  Coopers’  Guild,  simply 
because  the  goldsmiths  worked  with  precious  metals,  and 
therefore  had  to  take  unusual  precautions  against  thieves. 
They  had  installed  in  their  shops  the  strongest  vaults  that 
could  be  made.  Then  other  people,  when  they  had  on 
hand  a  sum  of  money  that  they  did  not  expect  to  use 
immediately  and  which  they  disliked  to  keep  in  the  house 
for  fear  of  thieves  or  fire,  fell  into  the  habit  of  going  to 
some  friendly  goldsmith  and  asking  him  to  keep  their 
money  for  them  in  his  strong  vault.  Soon  it  came  to 
pass  that  the  goldsmith  always  had  a  pile  of  other  people’s 
money  lying  in  his  vault;  for  if  Smith  came  to  draw  his 
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out  this  morning,  Jones  was  sure  to  come  before  night  to 
put  his  in. 

The  thrifty  goldsmiths  found  that  they  could  calculate 
almost  to  a  certainty  the  average  amount  that  would  be 
in  their  vaults  on  a  given  day;  and  they  began  to  wonder 
why  that  money  should  lie  there  doing  nothing  when  they 
could  lend  it  to  someone  who  would  be  willing  to  pay 
them  something  for  the  use  of  it — that  is,  pay  interest  on 
it.  They  tried  the  idea  out  and  it  worked.  Money  is 
money,  and  if  Smith  wished  to  draw  his  out,  as  long  as  he 
was  given  the  amount  he  put  in  he  didn’t  care  in  the  least 
whether  or  not  it  happened  to  be  the  identical  coins  he 
brought  to  the  goldsmith’s  shop;  so  when  Smith  came  in 
with,  say,  five  gold  pieces  worth  a  pound  sterling  each,  the 
goldsmith  gave  him  a  receipt  for  five  pounds  and  tossed 
the  gold  pieces  in  with  other  money;  then  when  Smith 
wanted  his  money  back  and  presented  his  receipt,  he  might 
be  given  five  gold  pieces  worth  a  pound  sterling  each,  or 
ten  pieces  worth  ten  shillings  each,  or  forty  silver  pieces, 
worth  two  and  a  half  shillings  each.  In  any  case  he  re¬ 
ceived  five  pounds;  and  that  is  all  that  he  cared  about. 
In  the  meantime,  the  goldsmith  took  part  of  the  money 
that  Smith  and  Jones  had  left  with  him  and  loaned  it  to 
Robinson,  who  paid  him  interest;  for  the  goldsmith  had 
a  hundred  Smiths  and  a  hundred  Joneses  leaving  money 
with  him,  and  while  five  of  the  Smiths,  and  seven  of  the 
Joneses,  might  want  their  money  today,  he  knew  that  the 
whole  two  hundred  would  not  all  call  for  their  deposits 
at  once. 

That  is  the  basis  of  the  banking  business  to  this  day. 
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Many  conveniences  have  been  introduced  since  then — for 
instance,  no  depositor  has  to  go  to  the  bank  today  to  get 
his  money ;  instead  he  pays  his  bills  by  writing  a  check, 
which  is  a  signed  order  on  the  banker,  directing  him  to 
pay  a  certain  amount  to  the  person  named  in  the  check; 
and  this  person,  in  turn,  can  pay  his  own  bills  with  the 
same  check  without  taking  it  to  the  bank,  but  simply  by 
indorsing  his  name  on  the  back  of  it,  which  cancels  his 
claim  to  the  money  and  transfers  it  to  the  next  man;  and 
so  on — but  in  its  essentials  the  banking  system  is  the  same 
system  that  the  goldsmiths  introduced. 

It  is  clear  that  to  do  this  sort  of  work  successfully  the 
banker  must  possess  two  basic  qualities:  first,  he  must  be 
a  man  of  unquestioned  honesty,  for  if  there  is  any  doubt 
about  it  people  will  keep  their  money  at  home,  and  he 
will  have  nothing  to  lend;  and,  second,  he  must  be  a  good 
judge  of  men,  especially  as  regards  their  honesty  and 
business  ability,  for  if  he  lends  his  depositors’  money  to  a 
thief  or  a  fool  the  borrower  will  steal  or  lose  it,  and  the 
banker  will  have  to  make  the  loss  good  to  his  depositors 
or  go  into  bankruptcy.  These  two  qualities,  combined  in 
one  man,  are  rare  enough  to  make  a  good  banker  an 
extremely  valuable  servant  of  the  community;  conse¬ 
quently,  his  services  are  highly  rewarded.  Again,  his 
power  to  lend  or  to  refuse  to  lend,  or  as  we  say,  to  control 
credit,  gives  him  an  enormous  influence  upon  the  indus¬ 
trial  world.  In  order  to  secure  the  good  will  of  the 
banker,  men  are  usually  willing  to  take  him  in  as  a  partner 
in  any  enterprise  which  they  are  sure  will  make  money  if 
they  can  secure  enough  capital  to  run  it.  If  the  banker 
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believes  that  the  enterprise  is  sound,  and  that  the  man  at 
the  head  of  it  is  honest  and  capable,  he  will  often  go  in 
as  a  “silent”  or  “sleeping”  partner — that  is  to  say,  he  will 
take  no  active  part  in  running  the  business,  but  will  leave 
that  to  the  active  partner ;  he  will  simply  put  up  a  share 
of  the  money  and  divide  the  profits  with  the  active 
partner. 

The  extension  of  this  practice,  as  we  shall  see  in  the 
next  chapter,  constitutes  the  bankers’  bid  for  domination 
of  the  whole  industrial  field. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

The  Banker  Is  One  Kind  of  Merchant. 

We  naturally  ask  ourselves:  “In  what  way  is  the  hanker 
really  a  merchant ?”  T his  chapter  tells  wherein  the  hanker 
originally  was  a  manufacturer  and  dealer,  and  how  his 
business  naturally  expanded  until  it  developed  into  its 
present  form.  If  the  hanker  is  not  a  real  friend — and 
that  means  one  we  may  trust — he  is  not  living  up  to  his 
opportunities  as  a  hanker  in  the  true  meaning  of  that 
word. 

THE  banker  was  described,  a  few  pages  back,  as 
a  merchant  of  money.  That  is  not  exact,  except 
as  money  is  the  basis  of  his  stock  in  trade.  The 
thing  in  which  he  deals  principally  neither  he  nor  his 
customers  can  see,  hear,  taste,  touch  or  smell.  This 
extraordinary  commodity  is  credit,  which  may  be  defined 
as  the  faith  men  have  in  each  other. 

It  may  be  illustrated,  however,  much  better  than  it 
m£y  be  defined.  Let  us  go  back  to  our  original  banker, 
the  goldsmith.  Let  us  assume  that  the  depositor,  Jones, 
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has  a  large  sum  of  money  with  the  goldsmith,  and  one 
day  he  is  suddenly  informed  that  he  must  pay  it  out  at 
1 1  o’clock  the  next  morning.  Let  us  assume,  further¬ 
more,  that  the  goldsmith  has  just  made  a  heavy  loan  to 
Robinson,  and  has,  at  the  moment,  less  money  in  the 
house  than  the  amount  of  Jones’  deposit.  Then  when 
Jones  walks  in  and  demands  his  money,  what  is  the  gold¬ 
smith  to  do?  We  will  assume  that  he  explains  the  matter 
frankly  to  Jones,  but  says  that  he  has  a  large  sum  coming 
in  early  the  next  morning,  and  that  before  1 1  o’clock  he 
will  have  enough  to  pay  Jones.  The  latter  is  satisfied 
that  the  goldsmith  is  both  an  honest  and  a  shrewd  busi¬ 
ness  man  j  he  therefore  does  not  doubt  that  his  money 
will  be  ready  for  him  by  1 1  o’clock,  and  goes  away  con¬ 
tented.  That  goldsmith  has  credit. 

If,  when  Jones  comes  the  next  morning,  the  money  is 
ready  as  promised,  then  the  next  time  Jones  has  some 
extra  money  on  hand,  he  will  take  it  to  the  same  gold¬ 
smith.  Furthermore,  he  will  advise  his  friends  to  do 
likewise.  The  goldsmith’s  credit  is  to  that  extent 
established. 

But  suppose  that,  for  any  reason,  he  fails  to  have  the 
money  ready.  Jones  will  certainly  be  angry,  and  will  he 
keep  his  grievance  to  himself?  He  will  not.  He  will  tell 
everybody  he  meets  how  he  failed  to  get  his  money  back 
from  the  goldsmith.  All  the  other  depositors  will  be¬ 
come  uneasy  about  their  deposits,  and  very  likely  a  large 
number  of  them  will  rush  to  the  goldsmith’s  shop  to  get 
theirs  out.  Of  course  the  goldsmith  will  not  be  able  to 
pay  them  all,  and  his  reputation  will  be  ruined.  He  will 
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have  lost  his  credit,  and  nobody  thereafter  will  leave  any 
money  with  him. 

Take  particular  note  of  the  fact  that  he  didn’t  lose  his 
credit  simply  because  he  happened  not  to  have  the  money 
on  hand  when  Jones  first  called  for  it.  He  explained  that 
to  the  depositor,  and  Jones  went  away  perfectly  satisfied. 
What  ruined  him  was  his  failure  to  do  what  he  had 
promised  to  do  the  next  day. 

In  other  words,  a  man’s  credit  does  not  depend  alto¬ 
gether,  or  even  principally,  on  the  amount  of  money  he 
has,  but  rather  upon  his  reputation  for  doing  what  he  says 
he  will  do.  Of  course,  modern  banks  make  a  definite 
promise  to  their  depositors  to  pay  on  demand ;  therefore 
when  a  properly  drawn  check  is  not  paid,  a  modern  bank 
is  just  where  the  goldsmith  was  when  he  failed  to  pay 
the  next  morning — its  credit  is  definitely  weakened, 
usually  destroyed. 

About  a  hundred  years  before  the  industrial  revolution 
(in  1694,  to  be  exact)  a  group  of  London  goldsmiths 
and  merchants  got  together  and  worked  out  a  scheme  for 
a  regular  bank  that  should  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
jewelry  business.  They  started  by  getting  the  govern¬ 
ment  behind  them.  They  loaned  the  government 
$6,000,000,  not  for  a  year,  or  ten  years,  or  any  definite 
period — they  just  loaned  it  for  as  long  a  time  as  the 
government  wished  to  keep  it  and  was  willing  to  pay  in¬ 
terest  of  about  $500,000  a  year  on  it.  This  interest  the 
government  guaranteed  by  setting  aside  a  certain  tax  to 
pay  it.  Incidentally,  the  loan  never  has  been  paid,  and 
the  British  government  pays  interest  on  it  to  this  day. 
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Of  course,  a  combination  of  the  ablest  bankers  in 
London  backed  by  the  government  had  enormous  credit. 
Soon  the  organization,  called  the  Bank  of  England,  began 
to  issue  its  customers,  instead  of  gold  or  silver  money,  its 
promises  to  pay,  printed  on  small  pieces  of  paper.  These 
banknotes  were  much  easier  to  carry  than  coins.  They 
could  be  sent  through  the  mails,  and  in  every  way  were 
more  convenient  than  specie.  As  long  as  everybody  be¬ 
lieved  that  they  would  actually  be  paid  if  the  holder  took 
them  to  the  bank  and  demanded  silver  or  gold  they  were 
not  only  as  good  as  silver  or  gold  but  people  much  pre¬ 
ferred  to  have  them.  That  began  more  than  two  hun¬ 
dred  years  ago,  but  up  to  this  time  nobody  has  found  the 
Bank  of  England  unable  to  pay;  so  today  most  English 
money  consists  of  banknotes.  The  total  value  of  the 
banknotes  always  exceeds  the  amount  of  cash  on  hand, 
but  it  bears  a  certain  definite  relation  to  the  amount  of 
cash  on  hand,  and  everybody  knows  that  they  will  not  all 
be  presented  at  once,  so  no  one  worries. 

In  America  we  have  developed  a  different  system,  but 
on  the  same  basis  of  men’s  faith  in  the  government.  We 
have  not  one  bank,  but  twelve,  scattered  throughout  the 
country.  These  banks  work  on  the  assumption  that 
money  is  only  a  token,  that  the  thing  of  value  is  not  the 
money,  but  what  it  will  buy;  and  they  issue  paper  money 
based  finally  on  the  value  of  goods. 

They  go  about  it  in  this  way:  suppose  that  a  cotton 
buyer  in  the  south  has  purchased  one  hundred  bales  of 
cotton,  worth  $10,000,  and  has  only  $5,000  with  which 
to  pay  the  farmer  who  raised  it.  The  cotton  buyer  in- 
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tends  to  sell  the  cotton  at  a  profit  to  the  cotton  mills,  but 
that  will  take  some  time,  and  in  the  meantime  the  farmer 
wants  his  money.  The  cotton  buyer  then  goes  to  a  bank 
which  is  a  member  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  and 
asks  the  bank  to  lend  him  $5,000  on  the  cotton  as  security. 
The  banker  knows  that  it  is  perfectly  safe,  because,  in  the 
first  place,  the  cotton  buyer  has  a  reputation  for  honesty, 
and  in  the  second  place  the  cotton  is  easily  worth  $10,000. 
He  therefore  makes  the  loan.  But  his  cash,  like  that  of 
the  goldsmith  when  Jones  came  in,  may  be  getting  low. 
If  it  is,  he  takes  the  cotton  buyer’s  note  and  sends  it  to 
the  nearest  Federal  Reserve  Bank,  with  his  own  bank’s 
indorsement  stamped  on  the  back  of  it.  That  indorsement 
means  something  like  this:  “This  bank  knows  that  this 
note  is  good,  because  it  is  secured  by  cotton  worth  more 
than  the  note;  so  if  the  fellow  doesn’t  pay  the  note  when 
it  is  due,  this  bank  will.”  The  Federal  Reserve  Bank 
thus  has  three  assurances  that  that  note  will  be  paid, 
namely,  the  value  of  the  cotton,  the  promise  of  the  cotton- 
buyer,  and  the  promise  of  the  local  bank.  On  that  triple 
assurance,  it  issues  to  the  local  bank  its  own  banknotes, 
which  are  as  good  everywhere  as  gold  or  silver  coin. 
Then,  when  the  cotton  is  finally  sold  to  the  mills,  and 
the  note  is  paid,  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  withdraws 
and  cancels  an  equal  amount  of  its  notes. 

That  is  what  makes  American  currency  elastic.  By  the 
use  of  credit  it  is  made  to  swell  and  shrink  at  need. 
When  currency  is  needed  more  than  cotton,  the  value  of 
the  cotton,  through  the  credit  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Bank,  is  transformed  into  currency;  and  when  cotton  is 
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needed  more  than  currency,  the  currency  is  cancelled,  and 
the  value  rests  solely  in  the  cotton  again. 

Of  course,  if  people  once  got  the  idea  that  the  govern¬ 
ment  was  tricking  them,  and  that  there  was  no  cotton  or 
anything  else  of  value  at  the  bottom  of  the  transaction, 
this  currency,  called  Federal  Reserve  notes,  would  be 
worthless.  Nobody  would  give  anything  of  value  for 
these  notes,  and  they  would  be  just  so  many  prettily  en¬ 
graved  pieces  of  paper. 

Note  what  happened  to  Confederate  money  when  the 
war  began  to  go  against  the  Confederacy.  In  the  begin¬ 
ning  it  was  good  money  in  the  south,  because  people  had 
confidence  in  the  final  ability  of  the  Confederate  States  of 
America  to  pay;  but  when  they  found  that  that  govern¬ 
ment  never  would  be  able  to  pay,  the  value  fell  out  of 
the  currency.  The  same  thing  happened  fifty  years  later 
to  German  money.  In  1913  German  paper  marks  were 
accepted  everywhere  as  being  worth  23.8  cents  each;  but 
ten  years  later  the  German  government  had  issued  so 
many  of  them  that  it  was  plain  that  they  never  could  be 
paid  in  gold.  Once  it  was  clearly  understood  that  the 
German  government  never  could  redeem  its  paper  marks 
in  gold,  they  became  worthless  as  money. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

How  the  Work  of  the  World  Is  Performed  Today. 

There  are  three  forces  which ,  combined ,  -perform  the 
work  of  the  world.  When  these  forces  are  working 
harmoniously  together  the  work  is  best  done ,  and  the 
people  are  happiest  and  their  welfare  is  greatest.  Each 
one  of  us  is  serving  as  a  part  of  one  of  these  three  forces; 
and,  unless  we  understand  quite  fully  how  these  forces 
operate,  we  are  unable  to  secure  the  fullest  enjoyment  of 
which  we  are  capable.  We  should  also  know  just  what 
our  own  positions  are,  and  whether  we  are  really  render¬ 
ing  real  service. 

IF  one  is  to  have  anything  approaching  a  clear  under¬ 
standing  of  the  way  in  which  the  work  of  the  world 
is  accomplished  today  he  must  know  in  a  general 
way  the  relative  positions  of  the  three  great  forces  that 
combine  to  get  that  work  done,  namely,  the  director,  the 
financier  and  the  worker.  The  sketch  of  the  development 
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of  the  banking  system  given  in  the  preceding  chapter  is 
extremely  crude  and  simple,  whereas  the  system  as  it 
actually  exists  is  extremely  well-wrought  and  complex. 

Study  of  that  sketch,  however,  will  make  plain  the  two 
or  three  points  that  are  necessary  to  understand  what 
follows.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  easily  seen  that  into  the 
banks  the  money  and  credit  of  the  whole  community  pour 
constantly,  as  water  pours  into  a  reservoir;  so  that  a  well- 
managed  bank  soon  accumulates  immense  financial  re¬ 
sources.  In  the  second  place,  the  illustration  of  the 
cotton-buyer,  who  borrowed  $5,000,  not  for  any  sudden 
emergency  or  to  meet  some  extraordinary  need,  but 
simply  in  the  course  of  his  usual  business,  outlines  the 
principal  function  of  what  are  known  as  commercial 
banks — they  lend,  not  to  people  who  are  in  dire  straits, 
but  to  exceedingly  prosperous  business  men  who  borrow 
regularly  in  order  that  they  may  do  a  larger  volume  of 
business  than  they  could  do  if  they  traded  with  their  own 
money  exclusively.  In  the  third  place,  it  is  indicated  that 
business  depends  far  less  upon  the  use  of  actual  money 
than  upon  paper  promises  to  pay,  sometimes  banknotes, 
but  more  often  “commercial  paper,”  such  as  the  note  of 
the  cotton  buyer,  which  the  local  bank  discounted  with 
the  Federal  Reserve  bank.  In  the  fourth  place,  it  is 
hinted  that  modern  financial  operations  are  complicated. 

That  last  idea  must  be  emphasized  if  one  is  to  gain 
anything  like  an  adequate  conception,  either  of  a  skillful 
banker’s  value  to  the  community,  or  of  his  power  in  it. 
It  is  estimated  that  for  every  dollar  of  money — silver, 
gold  and  paper— circulating  in  the  United  States  on  any 
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given  day,  there  are  at  least  $300  worth  of  commercial 
paper — notes,  checks,  drafts,  acceptances,  bills  of  ex¬ 
change,  and  many  others — in  circulation.  To  keep  this 
great  mass  of  credit  moving,  to  understand  it  and  regu¬ 
late  its  flow  and  keep  account  of  it  requires  ability  and 
training  of  a  very  special  type.  High  intelligence  alone 
will  not  fit  a  man  for  the  banking  business.  He  must  have 
a  special  aptitude  for  that  sort  of  work,  and  in  addition 
he  must  have  studied  it  for  a  long  time. 

But,  like  the  commercial  executive,  if  he  does  succeed 
with  his  own  bank  he  can  bring  others  under  his  control. 
He  can  obtain  control  also  of  other  institutions  that,  like 
banks,  are  great  reservoirs  of  money  and  credit — insur¬ 
ance  companies,  trust  companies,  savings  associations,  and 
the  like.  By  his  power  to  lend  or  to  refuse  to  lend  he 
exercises  an  enormous  influence  upon  the  success  of  other 
business  men;  frequently  he  finds  it  in  his  power  to  make 
a  manufacturer’s  fortune  or  to  ruin  him,  to  expand  a  mer¬ 
chant’s  business  enormously,  or  to  choke  it  down  almost 
to  nothing. 

Credit,  indeed,  is  the  life-blood  of  modern  business; 
but  like  blood  it  is  useful  only  as  long  as  it  circulates.  To 
illustrate  what  that  means,  let  us  return  to  our  cotton 
buyer,  and  assume  that  when  he  purchased  his  cotton  he 
had  $  1 0,000  but  no  more.  He  might  have  paid  the  farmer 
without  going  tp  the  bank  at  all ;  but  in  that  case  he  would 
have  been  able  to  buy  no  more  cotton  until  he  had  sold 
the  first  consignment  to  the  mills  and  had  received  his 
money.  By  borrowing  $5,000  from  the  bank,  however, 
he  would  be  left  with  $5,000  in  hand,  with  which  he  could 
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make  another  trade  the  next  day,  without  waiting  to  re¬ 
ceive  payment  from  the  mills. 

In  an  enormously  magnified  form  this  is  what  goes  on 
daily  among  dealers  on  the  stock  exchange,  and  other  ex¬ 
changes,  in  great  cities.  There,  however,  the  customer 
often  puts  in  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  purchase 
price  of  the  stocks,  or  other  commodities,  that  he  buys. 
The  remainder  is  loaned  by  banks  on  the  supposition  that 
the  buyer  will  almost  immediately  resell  and  pay  back  the 
loan.  This  encourages  gambling  (the  purchase  of  stocks 
that  the  purchaser  does  not  want  nor  intend  to  keep,  but 
which  he  thinks  will  rise  in  price,  thereby  enabling  him  to 
resell  at  a  profit)  but  it  also  makes  possible  the  transaction 
of  an  enormous  amount  of  legitimate  business  which 
otherwise  never  could  be  done. 

But  the  banker’s  control  of  money  and  credit  gives  him 
a  powerful  grip  upon  the  whole  community.  As  banks 
and  other  financial  institutions  have  grown  enormously 
they  have  come  to  exercise  the  same  power  upon  the 
nation.  Especially  within  late  years  there  has  developed 
a  tendency  among  the  larger  banks  and  groups  of  banks 
to  buy  outright  control  of  various  industries.  The  banker 
does  not  take  active  control  of  the  property  he  buys.  He 
leaves  that  to  the  commercial  executive.  It  may  be  a 
railroad  system,  and  the  banker  is  no  railroad  manj  it 
may  be  a  group  of  mines,  and  he  is  not  a  miner ;  it  may 
be  a  navigation  company,  and  he  is  not  a  sailor.  Being 
too  wise  to  try  to  make  himself  over,  he  leaves  the  con¬ 
cerns  he  buys  in  the  hands  of  the  men  who  were  running 
them,  and  contents  himself  with  ownership. 
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The  trouble  with  this  system  is  that  the  banker,  know¬ 
ing  nothing  whatever  about  the  business  he  buys,  is  in¬ 
terested  in  nothing  about  it  but  the  profits.  Now  if  there 
is  anything  that  has  been  absolutely  proved  by  the  history 
of  modern  industry  it  is  the  fact  that  a  business  that  is  run 
absolutely  and  exclusively  for  the  immediate  profit  that 
may  be  made  out  of  it  is  a  business  that  is  soon  going  to 
run  into  trouble.  The  man  at  the  head  of  the  business, 
being  now  no  more  than  an  employee  of  the  banker,  is 
in  the  position  of  a  tenant  farmer  who  has  no  interest  in 
building  up  the  land,  but  is  concerned  only  about  getting 
the  largest  possible  crop  this  year,  no  matter  if  he  wears 
out  the  soil  in  doing  so.  Such  a  man  will  drive  both  men 
and  machinery  harder  than  they  ought  to  be  driven,  and 
harder  than  he  would  drive  them  if  the  business  .were  his 
own,  on  the  theory  that  if  he  makes  a  good  profit  out  of 
this  factory  this  year,  next  year  the  banker  will  transfer 
him  to  a  larger  one,  where  he  will  draw  a  larger  salary. 
So,  after  a  while,  both  men  and  machinery  give  way.  The 
men  grow  rebellious  and  there  are  labor  troubles,  strikes 
and  lock-outs.  The  machinery  wears  out,  falls  into  dis¬ 
repair,  and  there  are  breakdowns.  In  the  end,  everybody 
is  made  miserable,  and  everybody  loses. 

But  while  the  evils  of  ownership  of  industry  by  finan¬ 
ciers  are  clearly  apparent,  the  prevention  or  cure  of  the 
trouble  is  not  so  easily  seen.  The  world  certainly  cannot 
do  without  the  financier,  and  if  it  lays  too  many  handicaps 
upon  him  by  means  of  laws  regulating  and  restricting  his 
activities,  it  runs  the  risk  of  destroying  his  usefulness. 
He  is  something  like  a  doctor  of  sick  businesses — if  we  try 
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to  start  out  by  saying  what  the  doctor  shall  prescribe,  what 
is  the  use  of  calling  in  a  doctor. 

There  are  pessimistic  thinkers  who  assert  that  the  only 
way  that  men  can  avoid  becoming  slaves  of  the  money 
power  that  they  have  themselves  created  is  by  destroying 
it  outright.  But  that  would  be  to  undo  the  work  of  many 
centuries,  to  take  a  step  back  toward  the  lower  civilization 
out  of  which  we  have  emerged.  Men  have  never  yet 
found  it  necessary  to  do  that,  and  in  times  past  they  have 
faced  worse  tyrannies  than  the  one  that  threatens  in  the 
undue  development  of  the  power  of  the  great  financiers. 

At  the  same  time,  every  man  and  woman  who  possesses 
the  right  to  vote  ought  to  know  something  about  the 
problem  in  order  to  be  able  to  vote  intelligently;  for 
measures  dealing  with  it  are  constantly  being  presented  to 
the  voters  for  their  decision. 
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What  the  Laborer  Has  Done  for  His  Own 
Protection. 

The  condition  of  the  laborers  at  the  beginning  of  the 
nineteenth  century  was  so  bad  that  it  was  seen  something 
had  to  be  done  for  their  relief  in  spite  of  Adam  Smith's 
theory  of  laissez-faire ,  or  no  regulation.  The  stories  of 
the  sufferings  and  hardships  of  all  laborers — especially  of 
the  little  children — are  enough  to  arouse  the  sympathy  of 
even  the  most  callous.  The  first  law  passed  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  laborers ,  in  1802 ,  was  very  limited  in  its 
scope ,  and  did  little  to  relieve  that  condition.  It  was 
more  of  a  promise  than  a  relief ,  and  served  as  a  milestone 
to  measure  the  next  advance  in  bringing  needed  relief. 

BUT  in  the  meantime  the  man  who  works  with  his 
hands  has  not  permitted  himself  to  be  forgotten. 
To  his  original  patrimony,  “the  strength  and  dex¬ 
terity  of  his  hands,”  he  has  added  the  strength  of  organ¬ 
ization,  which  has  torn  down  Adam  Smith’s  whole 
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doctrine,  little  by  little,  and  substituted  for  it  a  system  of 
governmental  control  of  industry  that  is  as  far  from  the 
policy  of  laissez-faire  as  was  the  Statute  of  Apprentices, 
although  in  the  opposite  direction.  Early  in  the  twentieth 
century  he  has  accumulated  a  power  that  is  regarded  in 
some  quarters  as  more  formidable  than  that  of  either 
employer  or  financier. 

His  achievements,  when  one  looks  back  upon  them,  are 
the  more  remarkable  because  he  started  under  a  handicap 
worse  than  that  that  lay  upon  either  employer  or 
financier  in  the  shape  of  the  law.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
nineteenth  century  practically  every  bit  of  legislation 
dealing  with  labor  was  legislation  directed  against  labor. 
Today  practically  every  bit  of  legislation  dealing  with 
labor  is  designed  to  protect  its  rights.  The  workman  has 
wrested  from  his  enemies’  hands  the  blade  whose  point, 
in  1800,  was  at  his  throat,  and  today  he  wields  it  in  his 
own  defense. 

In  1 800  the  labor  code  was  comprised  in  the  Statute  of 
Apprentices,  which  had  existed,  without  material  change, 
since  the  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  This,  in  turn,  was 
essentially  a  reproduction  of  the  Statutes  of  Laborers  of 
1 349,  which  were  laws  passed  while  the  Black  Death  was 
still  raging  in  the  north  of  England.  These  laws  had  the 
admitted  purpose  of  preventing  laborers  from  taking 
advantage  of  the  fact  that  the  pestilence  had  reduced 
their  numbers  by  half  to  extort  higher  wages  from  their 
employers. 

The  Statute  of  Apprentices  began  by  making  labor 
compulsory.  It  then  proceeded  to  deny  the  laborer  the 
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right  to  make  the  best  bargain  he  could  with  his  em¬ 
ployer,  but  instead  made  it  the  duty  of  the  justices  of  the 
peace  of  each  locality  to  meet  once  each  year  and  fix  the 
rate  to  be  paid  in  that  locality  for  each  kind  of  industry. 
It  required  seven  years’  apprenticeship  of  all  who  sought 
to  enter  any  trade.  It  made  twelve  hours  a  working  day 
in  summer,  and  during  daylight  a  working  day  in  winter. 
It  made  every  contract  last  for  the  duration  of  a  year,  and 
required  six  months’  notice  before  it  could  be  ended  by 
either  side. 

The  object  of  all  these  regulations  was  frankly  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  employer  against  extortionate  demands  of  labor. 
The  great  fear  of  the  government  was  that  the  working 
people  might  get  out  of  hand,  and  no  regulations  designed 
to  prevent  that  were  considered  too  severe.  The  Statute 
of  Apprentices  was  based  on  the  old  idea,  come  down 
from  feudal  times,  that  the  laborer  was  in  some  sense  a 
part  of  the  land,  that  his  labor,  if  not  his  body,  was 
bought  and  sold  with  the  estate  on  which  he  lived. 

As  for  rights,  he  had  none  that  any  of  the  higher  classes 
felt  bound  to  respect.  Without  a  vote,  and  so  without 
representation  in  Parliament,  and  forbidden  by  ferocious 
criminal  laws  to  combine  with  fellow-laborers,  he  had  no 
way  to  file  a  protest,  no  friendly  crack  or  crevice  at  which 
he  might  begin  to  dig  his  way  out  of  the  virtual  prison 
that  inclosed  him.  The  law  was  made  for  the  higher 
classes  as  it  was  made  by  them.  He  alone  was  its  victim, 
to  whom  the  law  meant  always  repression,  ruthless  and 
often  cruel. 

And  now  let  a  tribute  be  rendered  to  Adam  Smith.  If 
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his  doctrines  in  the  end  proved  disastrous  to  the  laboring 
class,  in  the  beginning  they  had  the  effect  of  dynamiting 
his  legalistic  prison  walls.  The  doctrine  of  the  rights  of 
man  was  shattering  political  bonds  everywhere.  Carried 
by  Adam  Smith  from  politics  into  economics  it  could  have 
but  one  effect  j  that  was  to  make  the  public  opinion  of 
England  agree  with  the  great  judge,  Lord  Mansfield, 
when,  in  1813,  he  referred  to  the  Statute  of  Apprentices 
as  “against  the  natural  rights  and  contrary  to  the  common 
law  rights  of  the  land.”  It  was  repealed  the  next  year. 

Even  before  that  repeal,  however,  the  tide  had  begun 
to  turn.  As  early  as  1802  one  law  was  enacted,  not 
against,  but  to  protect,  workers.  This  was  the  “Health 
and  Morals  Act  to  Regulate  the  Labor  of  Bound  Chil¬ 
dren  in  Cotton  Factories,”  and  it  is  forever  to  be  remem¬ 
bered  by  workers,  not  only  as  the  first  law  of  the  present 
great  code  of  factory  legislation,  but  also  for  the  terrible 
price  at  which  its  success  was  purchased. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  labor  of  pauper 
children  in  cotton  factories  located  in  remote  districts  to 
be  near  water  powers.  Far  removed  from  observation, 
forgotten  by  the  world  which  had  cast  them  off,  chained 
to  their  machines  and  rapped  on  the  knuckles  by  brutal 
foremen  when  they  fell  asleep,  worked  day  and  night 
(“their  beds  never  grow  cold,”  said  people,  for  as  one 
climbed  out  to  go  to  work  another  got  in)  in  twelve-hour 
shifts,  half-starved  and  half  naked,  these  children 
suffered  such  torments  as  are  sickening  to  remember.  In 
the  end,  they  sickened  England,  for  news  of  their  dread¬ 
ful  plight  got  about  in  spite  of  the  remote  situation  of  the 
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mills,  and  decent  people  demanded  that  something  be 
done,  regardless  of  legal  precedent  and  economic  theories. 

The  prime  minister  at  that  time  was  what  is  now  called 
an  extremely  “hard-boiled”  individual,  by  the  name  of 
Sir  Robert  Peel.  He  owned  a  cotton  factory  himself,  and 
employed  a  thousand  of  these  very  children.  But  the 
stories  that  drifted  back  from  the  hills  were  too  much, 
even  for  old  Sir  Robert.  Staunch  Tory  as  he  was,  and 
violently  opposed  to  all  new-fangled  notions,  he  had  not 
the  heart  to  make  his  money  by  grinding  the  life  out  of 
pauper  children.  So  he  won  everlasting  honor  among 
later  generations  by  going  before  Parliament  and  de¬ 
manding  action.  The  result  was  the  act  referred  to  above. 

Judged  by  modern  standards  of  factory  legislation,  it 
was  not  much  of  an  act.  It  applied  only  to  cotton  mills. 
It  merely  provided  that  no  child  should  be  “bound  out” 
to  a  cotton  mill  under  the  age  of  nine  years,  restricted  the 
working  hours  to  twelve  a  day,  and  provided  that  the 
walls  of  factories  should  be  whitewashed  and  the  rooms 
properly  ventilated. 

Nevertheless,  it  upset  the  whole  system  of  laissez-faire . 
It  admitted  the  principle  that  the  factory  system  brought 
into  existence  conditions  that  it  was  desirable  that  the 
government  should  regulate.  It  was  a  reversal  of  the 
prevailing  legal  practice  in  that  it  employed  the  power  of 
the  law,  not  to  hold  down  the  workman,  but  to  protect 
him  5  admitting  that  his  protection  was  in  some  cases,  at 
least,  necessary  to  the  protection  of  the  state. 

This  was  the  thin  edge  of  a  wedge  that  has  since  been 
driven  deep.  It  marked  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  the 
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idea  that  any  endeavor  by  society  to  regulate  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  labor  in  order  to  abolish  plain  and  unmistakable 
evils  is  bound  to  be  futile  because  it  will  run  counter  to 
“natural”  laws.  It  marked  the  beginning  of  the  progress 
in  social  science  which  was  to  arrive  within  a  century  at 
the  conclusion  that  Ricardo’s  law  of  wages  and  Malthus’ 
theory  that  poverty  is  an  inescapable  evil  are  both  founded 
on  false  premises  j  that  the  worker  need  not  expect  to  win 
only  a  bare  subsistence  by  his  labor,  and  that  want  and 
misery  are  not  due  to  immutable  natural  laws,  but  to  the 
failure  of  society  to  make  the  best  use  of  the  means  at 
its  disposal. 
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Some  Reasons  Why  the  “Upper  Classes”  Feared  the 

Laborer. 


Fear,  and  a  feeling  of  superiority ,  on  the  part  of  the 
nobility  and  gentry ,  caused  them  to  enact  drastic  laws  for 
the  regulation  and  control  of  labor ;  but  practically  no 
restrictions  were  imposed  on  the  manufacturers.  This 
largely  explains  why  labor  was  forced  to  struggle  so  hard 
to  secure  its  rights .  From  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the 
first  legislative  act  governing  labor  in  1 802  down  to  the 
present  timey  however ,  the  law  has  steadily  given  increased 
protection  to  those  who  work  in  the  factory ,  shop ,  or  mill. 
The  lot  of  the  worker  today  is  very  different  from  that  of 
one  hundred  twenty-five  years  ago,  the  improvement  made 
being  largely  due  to  the  worker  himself. 


THE  whole  attitude  of  the  world  as  regards 
workers  and  the  law  has  changed  so  completely 
within  the  past  century  that  it  is  hard  for  us  to 
realize  the  fury  with  which  the  working  man  had  to  fight 
to  bring  about  that  change.  Although  he  did,  indeed, 
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have  one  law  written  on  the  statute-books  for  his  benefit 
as  early  as  1802,  the  English  industrial  worker  was  not 
yet  free  from  a  mass  of  ancient  legislation  designed  to 
keep  workmen  in  their  places  and  to  prevent  them  from 
troubling  the  peace  of  the  upper  classes  with  their 
demands. 

As  far  back  as  the  sixteenth  century  parliament  had 
begun  to  pass  laws  prohibiting  “combination”  by  work¬ 
men  to  enforce  their  demands  upon  unwilling  employers ; 
and  for  three  hundred  years  these  “Combination  Acts” 
continued  to  be  written  upon  the  statute  books.  The  last 
one  was  enacted  into  law  in  1800  in  response  to  petitions 
of  manufacturers  who  declared  that  combinations  were 
being  formed  among  their  workmen.  There  is  no  record 
that  it  ever  occurred  to  parliament  to  inquire  what  the 
workmen  thought  about  it.  It  was  assumed  as  a  matter 
of  course  that  the  manufacturers  must  be  protected,  and 
the  bill  accordingly  passed. 

Judged  by  modern  standards,  it  was  a  terrific  law.  It 
made  illegal  any  combination  among  workmen  for  ob¬ 
taining  an  advance  in  wages  for  themselves  or  other  work¬ 
men,  or  for  decreasing  the  number  of  hours  of  labor,  or 
for  endeavoring  to  prevent  any  employer  from  engaging 
any  one  whom  he  might  choose,  or  for  persuading  any 
other  workmen  not  to  work,  or  for  refusing  to  work  with 
any  other  men.  Attending  a  meeting  for  such  a  purpose, 
or  subscribing  funds,  or  inviting  others  to  attend  meetings 
or  subscribe  funds  were  likewise  made  illegal.  Any 
justice  of  the  peace  might  sentence  to  three  months’  im¬ 
prisonment  a  workman  convicted  of  violating  the  statute. 
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To  give  some  semblance  of  fairness  to  the  law,  it  was  also 
made  illegal  for  employers  to  combine  to  reduce  wages  or 
lengthen  the  hours  of  labor,  although  violation  of  the 
law  on  their  part  was  not  punishable  by  imprisonment, 
but  only  by  a  fine  of  twenty  pounds. 

It  is  significant  of  the  spirit  of  the  times  that  no  em¬ 
ployer  ever  was  even  prosecuted,  much  less  convicted, 
under  the  law,  whereas  time  and  again  workmen  were 
sent  to  prison.  But  the  severity  of  the  law  and  the 
ferocity  with  which  it  was  applied  were  not  altogether 
due  to  the  greed  and  wickedness  of  the  manufacturers. 
The  upper  classes  were  quite  honestly  afraid.  Napoleon 
was  not  finally  beaten  until  1815}  and  until  that  time  and 
for  many  years  after  people  had  in  their  minds  a  terrible 
memory  of  what  had  started  Napoleon  on  his  devastating 
career — -the  French  Revolution.  In  every  combination 
of  workmen  they  saw  danger  of  a  revival  of  1793,  with 
riots  and  massacres  in  the  streets,  the  establishment  of  a 
Reign  of  Terror  and  a  price  on  every  nobleman’s  head. 
Therefore  in  England  they  were  resolved  to  nip  any  such 
movement  in  the  bud}  which  made  parliament,  the  courts 
and  the  constables  all  extremely  rough  on  the  workman. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  a  hundred  years  later  the 
world  went  through  another  such  season  of  fear.  In  1 9 1 7 
Russia  blew  up  like  an  over-heated  boiler,  and  all  the 
horrors  of  the  French  Revolution  were  repeated  on  a 
vastly  greater  scale.  The  French  king  at  least  had  a  trial, 
was  convicted  of  treason  and  publicly  executed,  all  in  what 
might  be  termed  an  orderly  and  lawful  fashion.  The 
Russian  czar,  on  the  contrary,  was  shot  to  death  in  a 
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cellar  along  with  his  whole  family,  by  a  detachment  of 
guards  acting  on  nobody  knows  whose  orders.  The  affair, 
along  with  the  terrible  events  that  had  preceded  it  and 
that  followed  it,  horrified  the  whole  world  j  and  since  the 
Russian  Revolution  had  been  led  by  men  who  claimed  to 
be  friends  of  the  workman,  for  the  next  few  years  any 
man  anywhere  who  claimed  to  be  a  friend  of  the  work¬ 
man  by  that  very  act  made  people  wonder  if  he  were  of 
the  Russian  kind.  Fear  of  the  Bolshevists  was  responsible 
for  many  new  statutes  restricting  the  liberties  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  especially  liberty  of  speech,  even  in  a  country  as  far 
removed  from  Russia  as  the  United  States  of  America. 
Six  years  after  the  outbreak  of  the  Russian  revolution  they 
were  trying  men  in  Michigan  on  a  charge  of  “criminal 
syndicalism,”  a  crime  never  dreamed  of  in  this  country 
until  the  rise  of  Russian  Bolshevism  terrified  the  world. 

Just  so  in  the  nineteenth  century  workmen  in  England 
were  paying,  as  late  as  1824,  for  the  excesses  committed 
by  the  French  workers  in  1793.  Englishmen  were  pay¬ 
ing  in  the  form  of  rigorous  laws  against  workmen’s  com¬ 
binations,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  everybody  believed  that 
Adam  Smith’s  doctrine  of  laissez-faire  was  the  last  word 
in  economics. 

It  was  impossible,  however,  that  such  a  plain  violation 
oi  that  doctrine  as  the  Combination  Acts  should  go  un¬ 
noticed.  As  fear  of  starting  a  new  French  Revolution 
gradually  subsided,  men  began  to  see  more  and  more 
plainly  the  absurdity  of  denying  to  the  workman  the  right 
to  dispose  of  his  labor  as  he  saw  fit,  while  jealously  guard¬ 
ing  the  right  of  the  employer  to  dispose  of  his  goods  as 
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he  saw  fit.  By  1824  the  pressure  of  public  opinion  be¬ 
came  too  strong  to  be  resisted,  and  the  Combination  Acts 
were  repealed. 

But  if  fear  was  an  outworn  argument,  greed  had  no 
need  of  argument.  Manufacturers  who  saw  their  profits 
threatened  if  the  workers  demanded  increased  wages 
stormed  parliament.  The  workers  had  no  votes  and  no 
political  influence.  The  manufacturers  had  some  votes 
and  enormous  influence.  So  in  1825  the  repeal  was  itself 
repealed,  and  a  much  less  liberal  act  took  its  place.  It 
was  not  as  bad  as  the  Combination  Acts,  however,  for  it 
did  permit  workmen  to  organize  to  settle  disputes  as  to 
wages  and  working  conditions  as  long  as  the  agreement 
applied  only  to  those  who  were  present  at  the  meeting. 
Under  such  cramped  and  limited  legal  sanction  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  modern  trade  unions  began. 

Not  for  seven  years  still,  however,  was  the  workman’s 
weight  to  begin  to  count  politically  in  England,  and  then 
he  was  introduced  to  power  by  the  action  of  his  employers. 
The  year  1832  is  regarded  by  most  historians  as  an  im¬ 
mensely  important  date  in  English  history,  because  it 
marked  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  the  old  aristocracy 
in  the  passage  of  what  is  known  in  history  as  the  Reform 
Bill.  It  was  really  a  bill  to  give  the  manufacturers  a 
chance  to  have  some  say  in  governmental  affairs;  but  in 
the  end  it  worked  the  transference  of  political  power  from 
the  upper  classes  to  the  masses  of  the  English  people. 

Up  to  1 832  England  had  been  ruled  by  the  nobility  and 
the  land-owning  gentry.  Certain  towns  had  been  allowed 
members  in  the  House  of  Commons,  but  the  districts  had 
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been  laid  out  generations  before  the  industrial  revolution, 
and  with  the  rise  of  great  manufacturing  centers  many  of 
these  towns  had  dwindled  in  importance  until  they  had 
become  tiny  villages,  and  some  had  actually  disappeared 
altogether.  Nevertheless,  they  still  had  the  right  to  elect 
members  of  parliament,  whereas  the  great  manufacturing 
cities  that  had  sprung  up  since  the  introduction  of  ma¬ 
chinery  had  none.  Naturally,  the  leading  citizens  of 
these  cities,  the  manufacturers,  did  not  like  that;  so  in 
1830,  when  the  old  king  died  and  a  new  parliament  was 
elected,  they  began  a  tremendous  fight  to  have  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  parliament  better  distributed. 

The  political  battle  lasted  for  two  solid  years,  and  be¬ 
came  so  hot  that  it  at  times  threatened  to  break  out  into 
civil  war  j  but  in  the  end  the  manufacturers  won.  Seats 
in  parliament  were  allocated  to  their  cities,  and  the  right 
to  vote  was  largely  extended.  That  extension,  once 
begun,  was  never  permanently  halted  until  the  franchise 
was  granted  to  every  man  and  woman  in  England  over 
21  years  old  who  is  neither  feeble-minded  nor  a  criminal. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 


Ignorance  and  Misunderstanding  Always  Cause 

Suffering. 

Sincerity  alone  is  not  enough  to  bring  about  what  is  best 
for  everybody.  Being  sincere,  and  also  wrong ,  is  certain 
to  bring  unhappiness  and  suffering.  The  sufferings  of 
England’s  laborers  were  caused  largely  by  the  ignorance 
on  the  part  of  honesty  sincere,  but  inadequately  informed 
people.  They  struggled  and  suffered,  but  they  have  been 
learning  slowly  from  their  painful  experiences.  The  true 
conditions  covering  this  period  can  only  be  suggested  here. 

THE  books  that  have  been  written  to  record  the 
industrial  history  of  England  in  the  93  years 
following  1832  would  fill  a  fairly  large  library} 
and  England  was  only  one  country  in  a  whole  world  that 
was  being  transformed.  It  would  be  foolish,  then,  to 
attempt  in  one  volume  to  do  more  than  touch  the  high 
points  in  that  history.  The  fury  of  the  workman’s 
struggle  for  a  better  sort  of  life  for  himself  and  his 
children}  the  bitterness  with  which  his  efforts  were  op- 
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posedj  the  mistakes  that  he  made,  and  that  his  employers 
made}  the  defeats  and  half-successes }  the  misunderstand¬ 
ings  and  misconceptions}  the  “hope  deferred,  that  maketh 
the  heart  sick”}  the  reader  must  imagine  for  himself. 

One  point,  though,  is  exceedingly  well  worth  empha¬ 
sizing,  because  it  has  applied  to  every  era  since  man  began 
his  long  march  up  from  barbarism.  It  is  this:  no  really 
first-class  battle  has  ever  been  fought  between  insincere 
men.  Never  in  the  history  of  the  world  have  men  de¬ 
fended  long  and  desperately  a  thing  in  which  they  did 
not  believe}  and  they  will  not  believe  in  anything  that 
there  are  not  some  pretty  good  arguments  to  support. 

Within  ten  years  after  the  passage  of  the  Reform  Bill 
in  England  the  condition  of  the  working  classes  became 
so  desperate  that  that  period  has  been  known  to  this  day 
as  “the  hungry  forties.”  Looking  back  upon  that  time  we 
can  hardly  understand  how  people  stood  it,  and  still  less 
why  they  stood  it.  Hours  in  the  factories  were  extremely 
long,  and  conditions  of  labor  abominable.  In  the  coal 
mines  children  began  to  work  at  six  and  eight  years  of  age. 
A  common  form  of  labor  for  women  and  girls  was  to 
crawl  on  hands  and  knees  along  passage-ways  twenty- 
eight  to  thirty  inches  high,  pulling  a  car  containing  three 
or  four  hundred  pounds  of  coal  by  means  of  a  chain  at¬ 
tached  to  a  leather  belt  around  the  worker’s  waist.  Little 
girls  of  six  or  eight  years  of  age  climbed  all  day  up  and 
down  steep  ladders,  carrying  strapped  to  their  backs  big 
baskets  of  coal.  On  the  surface,  workers  were  paid  starva¬ 
tion  wages.  Women  working  in  the  fields  in  the  country 
got  from  15  cents  to  20  cents  a  day.  In  the  factories  they 
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might  draw  $2.00  a  week.  Farm  laborers  received  from 
$2.00  to  $2.50  a  week;  unskilled  town  laborers  from 
$3.00  to  $3.75 — not  a  day,  remember,  but  a  week; — 
skilled  workers,  such  as  carpenters  and  masons,  received 
$4.50;  and  a  well-paid  factory  hand  got  sometimes  as 
much  as  $5.00. 

More  than  that,  many  of  the  necessities  of  life  were 
almost  as  dear  as  they  are  today — some  of  them  dearer. 
Sugar  and  tea,  for  example,  sold  for  prices  that  they  have 
not  touched  since,  except  during  the  worst  years  of  the 
war  1914-1918,  and  bread  sold  for  more  in  1840  than  it 
did  in  1910.  The  common  people,  even  when  they 
were  regularly  at  work,  rarely  tasted  meat;  and  even  the 
bread,  potatoes  and  turnips  on  which  they  lived  were 
usually  of  the  poorest  quality  and  insufficient  in  amount. 

The  great  manufacturing  towns  grew  up  so  rapidly  that 
there  was  not  time  to  provide  proper  housing  for  all  the 
thousands  of  workers  who  poured  into  the  factories,  even 
if  there  had  been  a  disposition  to  do  so.  Consequently, 
living  conditions  among  the  common  people  at  home  were 
fearful.  Overcrowding,  lack  of  ventilation  and  lack  of 
drainage  were  not  the  exception,  but  the  rule ;  and  in  great 
towns  such  as  Birmingham,  Manchester  and  Liverpool 
thousands  of  families  lived  in  undrained  and  unventi¬ 
lated  cellars. 

But,  one  may  well  inquire,  why  did  they  not  die  out, 
of  starvation,  or  of  pestilence,  or  both?  Undoubtedly, 
they  would  but  for  a  widespread  system  of  charity.  The 
English  poor  laws  for  a  long  time  provided  that  where 
a  man  received  a  wage  plainly  too  small  to  keep  him  alive, 
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the  difference  should  be  made  up  to  him  by  the  govern¬ 
ment,  out  of  taxes.  That  failed  to  work,  because,  on  the 
one  hand,  it  tempted  employers  to  keep  wages  down  and 
let  the  government  pay  the  difference;  and  on  the  other, 
when  a  man  knew  that  he  would  be  supported  whether  he 
worked  or  not,  he  was  tempted  to  loaf.  So  the  law  was 
changed  to  make  the  government  support  only  those  who 
could  be  proved  to  be  absolute  paupers.  People  were 
not  allowed  actually  to  starve  to  death  in  England ;  but  it 
came  to  be  quite  the  usual  thing  for  a  worker  who  lived 
to  be  too  old  to  do  a  heavy  day’s  work  to  end  his  days  in 
what  we  call  in  America  the  poorhouse.  He  could  not 
possibly  save  enough  to  take  care  of  him  in  his  age;  and 
he  could  not  burden  his  children.  So  most  English 
workers  looked  forward  to  dying  in  the  poorhouse  as  a 
normal  end. 

Now  when  a  man  works  hard  all  his  life  and  gets 
nothing  out  of  it  but  a  bare  living,  and  a  miserable  one  at 
that,  so  that  when  he  is  too  old  to  work  he  has  to  be  taken 
care  of  by  the  government;  when  in  exchange  for  his 
labor  he  receives  barely  enough  food  to  keep  him  alive, 
and  barely  enough  clothes  to  keep  him  from  freezing^ 
when  he  lives  in  a  wretched  hovel,  and  has  never  a  cent 
to  spend  for  luxuries  or  amusements;  when  he  can  never 
educate  his  children,  but  must  see  them  doomed  to  live 
the  same  sort  of  life;  you  can  call  that  man  a  freeman, 
a  citizen,  or  what  you  please,  but  the  practical  difference 
between  him  and  a  slave  is  hardly  worth  mentioning. 

To  this  dreadful  pass  had  the  doctrine  of  laissez-faire 
permitted  the  bulk  of  the  English  working  people  to 
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sink.  Adam  Smith  believed  that  he  was  enunciating  a 
new  gospel  of  liberty  j  and  had  the  domestic  system  of 
industry  endured  it  might  have  been  that.  But  applied  to 
the  factory  system,  it  proved  to  be  just  the  reverse}  it  fet¬ 
tered  people,  instead  of  freeing  them,  and  made  the 
worker  perpetually  the  under  dog. 

Yet  it  took  a  terribly  long  time  for  the  nation  as  a  whole 
to  see  that.  Indeed,  the  world  has  not  yet  entirely  made 
up  its  mind  about  it.  In  the  United  States,  to  this  day, 
economists  and  statesmen  occasionally  refer  to  it  as  if  its 
soundness  had  never  been  questioned}  and  Adam  Smith’s 
arguments  are  almost  invariably  brought  forth  against 
any  legislation  by  which  the  government  proposes  to 
extend  its  control  over  industry. 

The  trouble  is  that  people  find  it  extremely  hard  to 
realize  that  Adam  Smith  was  writing  about  one  sort  of 
world,  but  not  the  sort  that  we  live  in  today.  Yet  the 
thing  proves  itself.  If  Adam  Smith’s  argument  had  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  new  world  when  it  was  tried  out  in  England 
in  the  hungry  forties,  it  would  have  worked}  instead  of 
which  it  brought  the  English  workers  to  the  brink  of  star¬ 
vation,  and  into  a  condition  that  amounted  practically  to 
slavery. 

Still,  Englishmen  of  the  ruling  class,  even  in  the  for¬ 
ties,  did  not  want  to  do  that.  But  they  believed  in  laissez- 
faire.  They  could  not  believe  that  their  beautiful  theory 
was  wrong,  but  assumed  that  there  must  be  something 
wrong  with  the  working  classes,  or  if  not  that,  they  went 
to  the  terrible  extreme  of  believing  and  asserting  that  the 
universe  had  been  fashioned  by  God  in  such  a  way  that 
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it  was  natural  and  inevitable  that  the  working  people  must 
suffer  poverty,  long  hours  and  misery. 

So  it  came  about  that  when  laws  were  proposed  to  regu¬ 
late  factories,  to  abolish  child  labor,  to  allow  workmen  to 
combine,  or  for  any  other  interference  by  the  government 
with  the  course  of  industrial  affairs,  such  laws  were  bit¬ 
terly  opposed  by  men  who  were  entirely  honest,  but  who 
simply  couldn’t  see  what  sort  of  world  they  were  living 
in.  An  honest  man  who  is  thoroughly  convinced  of  the 
righteousness  of  his  cause  is  a  terrible  fighter,  much  more 
to  be  feared  than  any  scoundrel.  If,  through  lack  of  vi¬ 
sion,  he  happens  to  line  up  on  the  wrong  side,  he  fights 
just  as  well  as  if  he  were  right.  Therefore  the  tremen¬ 
dous  bitterness  and  the  length  of  the  struggle  to  secure 
for  the  worker  what  we  can  easily  see  now  are  his  just 
rights  are  to  be  explained,  not  by  the  rascality  of  the  oppo¬ 
sition,  but  by  its  honesty.  Many  of  its  members  believed 
with  all  their  hearts  that  any  governmental  interference 
with  industry  in  behalf  of  the  workers  was  not  only  futile, 
but  positively  wicked,  because  it  was  an  attempt  to  defy 
the  laws  of  Nature,  which  was  to  say,  the  laws  of  God. 
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Some  Gains  Labor  Has  Made  and  How. 

The  laborers  have  constantly  striven  to  secure  complete 
control  over  their  wages ,  hours ,  and  conditions  of  labor. 
How  have  they  gone  about  it,  and  to  what  extent  have 
they  obtained  the  result  for  which  they  have  worked ? 
What  would  have  been  the  condition  of  things  today  had 
they  succeeded  entirely  in  attaining  their  ends?  The 
workers  finally  secured  the  right  to  combine  for  mutual 
help  and  profit,  how  intelligently  have  they  used  this 
power?  Cooperation — that  is,  a  willingness  and  an  ability 
to  work  together  in  the  performance  of  some  task — is 
necessary  if  we  are  to  progress.  T o  what  extent  have  we 
all — laborers,  managers ,  and  financiers — learned  to  co¬ 
operate? 

FROM  the  time  of  the  abolition  of  the  Combination 
Acts  down  to  the  present  it  has  been  the  constant 
endeavor  of  the  workers  to  secure  complete  con¬ 
trol  over  their  wages,  hours  and  conditions  of  labor.  They 
have  never  succeeded.  In  fact,  if  they  succeeded  com- 
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pletely,  they  would  have  control  of  industry.  The  exec¬ 
utive  would  be  eliminated,  and  so  would  the  banker  j  and 
that,  as  we  have  seen,  is  far  from  being  the  case. 

The  effort  of  the  workers  to  secure  control  has  pro¬ 
ceeded  along  two  main  lines,  one  economic,  the  other  po¬ 
litical.  Both  lines  are  followed  in  every  country  of  the 
world  that  has  the  factory  system  highly  developed  j  but, 
since  our  study  has  thus  far  confined  itself  to  the  English- 
speaking  countries,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  Great 
Britain  the  political  organization  of  workers  has  gone 
much  further  than  in  America,  where  labor  still  relies 
mainly  on  economic  pressure. 

Once  the  workers  secured  the  right  to  combine,  trades 
unions  multiplied  rapidly.  Indeed,  perhaps  the  greatest 
check  on  their  growth,  in  this  country  as  well  as  in  Eng¬ 
land,  was  their  own  mistakes.  Large  combinations  of 
workmen  were  as  new  a  thing  in  the  industrial  world  as 
large  combinations  of  capital.  In  the  beginning,  nobody 
knew  exactly  how  to  manage  them,  and  for  that  reason 
many  mistakes  were  made.  Union  leaders  sometimes 
made  demands  that  were  unjust  or  impractical  or  both 5 
and  when  they  were  not  granted  called  strikes  that  often 
resulted  in  riot  and  bloodshed.  Every  time  that  happened 
a  great  many  people,  who  hardly  knew  that  a  dispute  was 
in  progress  until  they  suddenly  woke  up  to  find  factories 
being  dynamited  and  burned,  and  strikers  fighting  in  the 
streets  with  the  police,  got  a  bad  opinion  of  labor  unions 
in  general,  and  thenceforth  opposed  them  strenuously. 
Thus  every  unnecessary  strike,  and  every  strike  attended 
with  violence,  hurt  the  unions  most. 
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In  America  the  various  unions  are  more  or  less  loosely 
organized  into  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  a  na¬ 
tional  body,  which  from  time  to  time  offers  advice  to  the 
members  as  to  how  they  should  vote  in  political  elections 
and  takes  especial  care  to  indicate  certain  candidates  to  be 
supported  or  opposed,  as  they  seem  to  the  Federation  to 
be  friends  or  enemies  of  labor.  But  the  Federation  is  in 
no  sense  a  political  party.  It  does  not  nominate  candidates 
of  its  own,  and  makes  no  effort  to  win  control  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment,  as  the  Democratic  and  Republican  parties  do. 

In  England,  on  the  other  hand,  while  there  has  been  a 
meeting  every  year  since  1870  of  the  Trade  Union  Con¬ 
gress,  a  body  in  some  respects  similar  to  the  American 
Federation,  since  1893  there  has  been  a  regularly  organ¬ 
ized  Labor  party,  which  puts  candidates  into  the  field  in 
opposition  to  the  Liberal  and  Unionist  candidates.  It  has 
steadily  increased  the  number  of  its  members  in  Parlia¬ 
ment  until,  in  normal  times,  it  holds  the  balance  of  power 
between  the  other  two. 

Early  in  1 924  the  conservative  ministry  then  in  power, 
after  suffering  a  defeat  in  Parliament  at  the  hands  of  a 
combination  of  Liberal  and  Labor  members,  called  a  gen¬ 
eral  election,  in  which  the  Labor  party  won  so  many  seats 
that  it  had  more  members  than  either  of  the  other  two, 
although  it  lacked  a  majority  of  the  whole  number.  The 
king  then  called  on  the  leader  of  the  Labor  party,  Mr. 
Ramsay  MacDonald,  to  form  a  ministry,  and  MacDonald 
became  the  first  Labor  prime  minister  that  England  had 
ever  had.  His  position,  however,  was  insecure  from  the 
start,  for  he  lacked  a  clear  majority,  and  although  he  con- 
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ducted  the  government  with  fair  success,  especially  in  the 
conduct  of  negotiations  with  France,  he  was  defeated  a 
few  months  later  on  the  question  of  a  proposed  treaty 
with  the  Soviet  Republic  of  Russia.  Still,  he  held  office 
long  enough  to  demonstrate  to  the  country  that  Labor  was 
capable  of  conducting  the  government  and  in  the  election 
at  which  he  was  defeated  the  Liberal  party  was  so  nearly 
extinguished  that  the  Labor  party  became  the  second  po¬ 
litical  party  in  size  in  England. 

Even  in  England,  though,  the  participation  of  Labor  in 
politics  is  designed,  not  to  secure  the  pleasure  and  dignity 
of  ruling,  but  to  win  an  opportunity  to  correct  what  Labor 
regards  as  evils  in  industry.  The  control  of  government 
is  not  the  end,  but  the  means  whereby  English  Labor 
hopes  to  secure  greater  control  of  industry. 

So  it  has  come  to  pass  that  the  real  struggle  today  is 
not  one  against  some  royal  tyrant,  nor  against  any  govern¬ 
ment,  but  a  three-cornered  contest  for  the  control  of  in¬ 
dustry  between  the  executives,  the  financiers  and  the 
workers.  The  government  has  been  eliminated,  except  as 
a  sort  of  umpire,  called  in  by  one  or  another  of  the  real 
contestants  to  prevent  the  other  two  from  running  away 
with  the  world.  The  Sherman  Anti-Trust  law,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  was  directed  against  combinations  of  capitalists 
and  executives,  which  threatened  to  take  over  the  business 
of  the  whole  nation  and  make  us  all  do  their  bidding.  The 
laws  against  boycotts,  on  the  other  hand,  were  passed  to 
prevent  combinations  of  workers  from  utterly  ruining 
some  executive  with  whom  they  had  a  dispute.  The  laws 
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against  usury  were  made  to  protect  executives  against 
bankers.  And  so  on. 

Yet,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  executive  direction,  finance  and 
labor  are  all  necessary  to  industry  as  a  whole  and  to  each 
other.  The  real  problem,  therefore,  is  not  as  to  which 
shall  control,  but  as  to  how  to  make  them  work  together. 
This  is  the  problem  that  has  been  too  much,  so  far,  for 
statesmen,  labor  leaders,  and  business  men;  and  their 
failure  to  solve  it  is  at  the  bottom  of  all  the  troubles  that 
afflict  the  country  on  account  of  industrial  disputes. 

Indeed,  the  surprising  thing  is  that  they  have  succeeded 
as  well  as  they  have,  when  one  stops  to  consider  how  little 
the  average  man  knows  of  the  vast  extent  of  his  own  'busi¬ 
ness.  The  worst  of  it  is  that  industry  is  continually  chang¬ 
ing,  and  changing  faster  than  we  can  keep  up  with  it. 
This  is  what  ruined  Adam  Smith’s  philosophy  as  a  prac¬ 
tical  remedy  for  the  ills  it  was  intended  to  cure.  He  wrote 
his  book  on  “The  Wealth  of  Nations”  in  1776.  The  doc¬ 
trines  in  it  spread  with  remarkable  speed  for  such  new 
doctrines;  but  even  at  that  it  was  not  until  along  in  the 
eighteen  thirties  that  they  were  most  completely  applied  in 
England;  and  by  that  time  the  whole  system  had  changed 
so  completely  that  Smith’s  system  did  exactly  the  reverse 
of  what  it  was  intended  to  do. 

Consequently,  the  man,  whether  executive,  labor  leader, 
or  financier,  who  is  to  exert  a  wholesome  influence  on  in¬ 
dustry  today  must  maintain  an  open  mind.  He  cannot  af¬ 
ford  to  accept  any  system  as  always  and  inevitably  true. 
He  must  be  able  to  recognize  new  facts  and  to  change  his 
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course  accordingly.  He  must,  as  we  say,  “keep  abreast 
of  the  times.” 

Yet  there  is  one  principle  that  has  held  good  among 
workers  ever  since  the  day,  far  back  when  savage  men  still 
dwelt  in  caves,  when  for  the  first  time  two  of  them  joined 
efforts  to  move  a  stone  that  was  too  heavy  for  one  to  lift. 
That  is  the  principle  that  the  work  of  the  world  goes  for¬ 
ward  most  easily  and  swiftly  when,  and  only  when,  all 
hands  cooperate  earnestly  and  willingly.  That  held  good 
when  the  two  hairy  ape-men  moved  the  stone.  It  held 
good  when  all  the  people,  nobleman,  yeoman,  and  serf, 
joined  to  raise  the  cathedrals  to  the  glory  of  God.  It 
holds  good  today,  when  in  some  giant  corporation,  with 
scores  of  factories  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  workmen, 
all  those  workmen,  all  the  managers,  all  the  directors,  and 
the  bankers  who  finance  them,  combine  to  turn  out  some 
product  of  every-day  use  so  cheaply  that  the  poorest  man 
in  America  can  have  it  in  his  home. 

The  electric  light  bulb,  for  instance,  that  may  shed  its 
light  over  the  President’s  dining  table,  or  over  some  poor 
woman’s  sewing,  is  such  an  article.  It  was  not  produced 
by  the  success  of  the  executive,  or  of  the  banker,  or  of  the 
artisan,  in  winning  control ;  but  by  the  success  of  each  of 
them  in  cooperating  with  the  other  two. 
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What  Robert  Owen  Believed  and  What  He 
Accomplished. 


Owen’s  was  the  doctrine  of  hope  and  of  faith  in  hu¬ 
manity.  Me  became  a  leading  manufacturer  while  almost 
a  boy ,  and  courageously  'put  his  beliefs  into  practice  with 
remarkable  results.  Me  took  issue  with  Adam  Smith’s 
doctrine  of  “hands  off,”  and  did  not  hesitate  to  assume  the 
leadership  and  control  of  his  employees.  He  succeeded 
in  improving  the  condition  of  the  workers  and  making  the 
cotton  mills  profitable.  He  attracted  the  attention  of 
Europe  and  America.  Mad  other  managers  and  manu¬ 
facturers  been  blessed  with  his  vision  and  ability ,  what  a 
different  set  of  conditions  might  we  be  living  under  today  l 
It  is  interesting ,  alsoy  to  note  some  of  the  reasons  why 
Owen’s  work  fell  short  of  what  it  promised  to  accom¬ 
plish. 


BUT  while  the  balance  that  actually  exists  between 
the  three  great  forces  that,  taken  together,  consti¬ 
tute  industry  pleases  nobody  altogether  there  is  at 
least  as  fierce  a  battle  of  ideas  as  to  what  should  take  its 
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place.  That  there  is  room  for  improvement  in  the  existing 
system  is  all  too  apparent}  but  what  form  that  improve¬ 
ment  should  take  is  a  matter  so  hotly  disputed  that  to  it — 
in  one  form  or  another — can  be  traced  all  of  our  indus¬ 
trial,  most  of  our  political,  and  many  of  our  social  and 
religious  quarrels. 

We  have  paid  a  good  deal  of  attention  to  Adam  Smith 
in  this  volume,  not  as  a  man  so  much  as  the  representative 
of  a  school  of  thought — the  school  that  borrowed  from 
the  Frenchman,  Turgot,  the  fatal  philosophy  laissez-faire 
and  applied  it  to  English  industrial  life.  It  is  time  now 
to  turn  to  the  opposition  and  pay  some  attention  to  the 
man  who  represented  the  school  of  thought  that  was  the 
direct  opposite  of  Adam  Smith’s. 

Robert  Owen  was  born  in  Wales  two  years  before  the 
first  appearance  of  “The  Wealth  of  Nations.”  It  was 
therefore  during  his  youth  and  manhood,  that  its  influ¬ 
ence  reached  the  greatest  height.  He  had  full  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  observe  the  practical  workings  of  the  doctrine 
of  “hands  off,”  and  he  was  not  pleased  with  it.  In  fact, 
he  was  so  violently  opposed  to  it  that  he  spent  his  life 
fighting  it. 

He  did  not  fight  it  solely  with  his  pen,  however,  al¬ 
though  he  did  some  writing  incidentally.  He  was  not  a 
philosopher,  like  Adam  Smith,  but  a  practical  man.  He 
belonged  to  the  class  of  executives,  whom  we  have  just 
been  describing}  and  he  was  one  of  the  ablest  that  the  fac¬ 
tory  system  has  ever  produced.  At  nineteen  he  was  man¬ 
ager  of  a  cotton  factory  at  Manchester  with  five  hundred 
men  under  his  control}  and  he  ran  his  factory  better  than 
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most  men  of  three  times  his  age.  Among  other  innova¬ 
tions  that  he  introduced,  he  spun  the  first  sea-island  cotton 
ever  imported  into  England — that  is,  the  cotton  with  ex¬ 
tremely  long  fibers  which  is  used  in  making  thread  of  great 
strength  and  great  fineness,  such  as  sewing  cotton  and  the 
threads  woven  into  the  finest  sorts  of  cloth  for  airplane 
wings. 

But  his  success  as  a  manager  was  due  in  large  measure 
to  his  success  in  handling  his  employees.  He  spent  an 
enormous  amount  of  time  and  energy  working  out  schemes 
for  the  benefit  of  his  employees}  and  presently  discovered 
that  the  better  his  men  were  treated,  the  better  they 
worked}  while  the  better  they  worked,  the  more  his  fac¬ 
tory  prospered. 

This  singular  young  man  on  a  visit  to  Scotland  fell  in 
love  with  the  daughter  of  a  Scottish  cotton  manufacturer 
named  Dale,  who  owned  a  rather  large  establishment  at  a 
place  called  New  Lanark,  in  Scotland.  Owen,  unsatis¬ 
fied  with  what  he  could  do  in  Manchester,  persuaded  his 
company  to  buy  the  New  Lanark  mills  and  to  make  him 
manager  with  practically  a  free  rein.  In  New  Lanark 
he  found  a  state  of  affairs  better  than  that  which  prevailed 
in  many  cotton  factories,  but  still  bad  enough.  Dale  had 
erected  his  mills  at  New  Lanark  in  order  to  avail  himself 
of  the  water-power  of  the  falls  of  the  Clyde  river.  He 
could  not  persuade  the  sturdy,  independent  farmers  of 
the  neighborhood  to  submit  to  the  long  hours  and  un¬ 
wholesome  conditions  then  prevailing  in  all  cotton  mills, 
so  he  had  imported  his  workmen,  most  of  them  from  the 
slums  of  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh,  and  including  several 
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hundred  children  from  the  poorhouses  of  the  cities.  Nat¬ 
urally,  it  was  a  wild  collection — drunken,  dissolute,  ig¬ 
norant  and  miserably  poor. 

With  these  people  Owen  set  to  work.  He  tore  down 
the  squalid,  noisome  hovels  in  which  they  were  living, 
and  built  clean,  comfortable  houses.  He  made  the  in¬ 
terior  of  his  mills  as  wholesome  as  possible — well  venti¬ 
lated  and  clean.  He  took  the  children  off  the  rougher 
jobs,  cut  down  their  hours  to  reasonable  length,  and  made 
them  go  to  school  part  of  the  time.  He  clamped  down 
rigid  restrictions  on  the  sale  of  intoxicating  beverages. 
He  introduced  every  improvement  that  he  could  think  of 
to  brighten  and  lighten  the  lives  of  his  workers. 

The  result  was  almost  miraculous.  Within  a  few  years 
New  Lanark  became  a  different  sort  of  town.  The  “wide 
open”  community  of  1800  was  replaced  by  as  clean,  de¬ 
cent  and  orderly  a  town  as  there  was  in  the  British 
Isles.  The  people  became  self-respecting,  up-standing 
workmen.  Drunkenness  and  vice  became  as  rare  as  they 
had  formerly  been  prevalent.  Most  remarkable  of  all 
was  the  change  in  the  children  j  in  place  of  the  dirty, 
sickly,  vicious  semi-savages  that  England  was  accustomed 
to  find  in  “bound”  children,  one  discovered  at  New  Lan¬ 
ark,  clean,  healthy,  polite  and  obviously  happy  boys  and 
girls,  growing  up  into  strong,  decent,  self-reliant  men 
and  women. 

Moreover — and  this  was  what  flattened  Owen’s  oppo¬ 
nents — these  people  worked  at  least  twice  as  well  as  the 
half-starved  wretches  that  filled  so  many  cotton  factories, 
so  that,  in  spite  of  the  manager’s  great  expenditures,  the 
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New  Lanark  mills  were  a  great  commercial  success.  It 
was  another  demonstration  of  the  old  truth  that  the  work 
of  a  freeman  in  the  long  run  is  cheaper  than  that  of  a 
slave,  because  the  freeman  does  much  more  work  and 
does  it  much  better. 

Naturally,  this  astonishing  experiment  did  not  go  un¬ 
noticed.  On  the  contrary,  it  became  the  talk,  not  merely 
of  Scotland  or  of  Great  Britain,  but  of  Europe.  Na¬ 
poleon  read  Owen’s  pamphlets  at  Elba,  and  Nicholas, 
Czar  of  Russia,  visited  New  Lanark  and  invited  the  man¬ 
ager  to  establish  such  a  town  in  his  empire. 

Owen  was  entirely  willing  to  extend  his  experiments, 
but  not  in  Russia.  He  believed  that  there  was  work 
enough  to  do  at  home.  His  experiments  at  Manchester 
and  New  Lanark,  and  his  observations  elsewhere,  had  con¬ 
vinced  him  that  man  is  the  creature  of  his  environment — 
that  his  character  is  not  made  by  himself,  but  that  it  is 
thrust  upon  him  by  his  surroundings.  Therefore,  he  ar¬ 
gued,  the  way  to  create  a  strong,  industrious  and  law- 
abiding  nation  is  to  raise  the  children  in  the  right  sur¬ 
roundings.  Furthermore,  he  had  a  keen  appreciation  of 
the  fact  that  the  success  of  the  New  Lanark  mills  was 
founded  on  the  hearty  and  willing  cooperation  of  every¬ 
one  connected  with  them. 

Therefore  he  proposed  the  founding  of  communities 
of  from  five  hundred  to  three  thousand  people  in  which 
every  person  should  cooperate  with  all  the  rest  in  all  his 
affairs.  The  community  should  purchase  land  and  ma¬ 
chinery  and  hold  it  in  common  j  each  member  should  work 
at  whatever  task  was  best  suited  to  his  ability,  and  the 
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profits  should  be  divided  equally.  The  scheme  was 
worked  out  in  elaborate  detail,  but  the  points  mentioned 
were  the  main  ones. 

Not  only  did  he  propose  such  communities,  but  he  actu¬ 
ally  founded  them — in  England,  in  Ireland,  and  a  notable 
one  under  his  own  supervision  in  Indiana.  But  they  all 
failed.  Sometimes  it  was  one  cause,  sometimes  another. 
But  they  all  failed.  In  one  instance,  after  the  commu¬ 
nity  had  prospered  for  several  years,  the  manager  gambled 
the  funds  away.  In  other  cases,  the  scheme  was  hardly 
begun  before  internal  quarrels  broke  it  up.  In  the  case 
of  the  one  in  the  United  States,  New  Harmony,  in  In¬ 
diana,  where  Owen  himself  took  charge,  he  seems  to  have 
collected,  along  with  a  few  honest  and  sincere  persons, 
a  crowd  of  freaks  and  fanatics  to  whom  genuine  coopera¬ 
tion  was  as  impossible  as  breathing  under  water. 

The  trouble  was  that  in  planning  his  communities, 
Owen  had  failed  to  allow  enough  importance  to  executive 
direction,  and  had  therefore  failed  to  arrange  for  securing 
and  retaining  it.  New  Lanark  prospered  because  the 
workmen  cooperated  with  the  management,  it  is  true;  but 
Owen’s  business  genius  gave  it  superb  management.  That 
he  apparently  never  took  into  consideration;  his  seems  to 
have  been  one  of  the  rare  cases  of  a  man’s  failure  through 
too  modest  an  estimation  of  his  own  worth. 

In  the  meantime,  he  had  managed  to  antagonize  two 
powerful  forces.  One  of  these  consisted  of  manufac¬ 
turers  of  the  greedier  and  less  far  sighted  type.  He  an¬ 
gered  these  because  such  experiments  as  that  at  New 
Lanark  encouraged  their  workmen  to  demand  better  treat- 
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ment,  which  seemed  to  such  managers  to  threaten  their 
profits.  The  other  was  the  church.  Owen  had  early  in 
life  become  a  freethinker  in  religion,  and  shortly  after  the 
publication  of  his  first  scheme  he  went  out  of  his  way,  in 
addressing  a  great  meeting,  to  make  an  attack  on  the 
Christian  faith  as  taught  in  orthodox  churches.  Thence¬ 
forth  his  name  and  all  his  doctrines  were  inseparably  con¬ 
nected,  in  the  minds  of  millions  of  people,  with  down¬ 
right  atheism.  Therefore  opposition  to  Owen  and  his 
teachings  became  with  many  people  a  matter  of  religious 
principle,  as  well  as  of  economic  interest. 

Nevertheless,  he  was  not  discouraged.  He  went  on 
teaching  his  industrial  theories,  and  won  numbers  of  peo¬ 
ple  to  his  way  of  thinking.  From  1830  on  “Cooperative 
Congresses”  were  held  at  which  cooperative  theories  were 
discussed  and  cooperative  plans  were  laid.  Soon  a  word 
came  to  be  used  to  describe  the  people  who  attended  these 
congresses  and  believed  in  the  theories  of  Owen.  They 
were  termed  “socialists.” 

The  word,  as  we  shall  see,  has  come  by  this  time  to 
mean  something  quite  different.  Modern  socialism  owes 
but  little  to  Robert  Owen  directly  j  but  indirectly  it  owes 
him  its  existence,  for  his  was  perhaps  the  most  conspicu¬ 
ous  figure  in  the  movement  that  has  turned  men  s  minds 
almost  completely  away  from  the  philosophy  of  Adam 
Smith,  and  on  his  experiments  the  later  socialistic  think¬ 
ers  have  based  many  of  their  theories. 
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A  Word  or  Two  About  Socialism. 

This  is  a  'philosophy  which  has  caused  much  discussion 
and  debate  for  a  number  of  years  past.  The  theory  of 
socialism  has  a  much  different  meaning  today  from  what 
it  had  in  Owen’s  time.  There  are  also  many  different 
groups  that  call  themselves  Socialists,  and  each  of  these 
groups  differs  in  some  or  many  respects  from  all  the  oth¬ 
ers.  While  the  majority  of  the  people  of  today  evidently 
do  not  believe  in  the  socialistic  doctrines — and  the  authors 
are  included  in  this  number — it  is  nevertheless  a  duty  rest¬ 
ing  upon  all  of  us  to  make  an  honest  and  fearless  study  of 
these  doctrines. 

SINCE  the  days  of  Robert  Owen  the  theory  of  social¬ 
ism  has  grown  tremendously,  has  split  into  in¬ 
numerable  sects  and  schisms,  some  of  which  have 
overshadowed  the  original  theory  altogether,  and  practi¬ 
cally  all  of  which  differ  from  it  radically.  Experiments 
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have  been  tried  in  all  sorts  of  waysj  but  none  has  been 
more  impressive  than  those  of  Owen,  unless  one  considers 
the  Russian  Revolution  as  an  adaptation  of  socialistic 
theory. 

But  while  the  theory  has  been  developed  mightily,  the 
most  impressive  practical  applications  of  socialistic  doc¬ 
trine — excluding  Russia  from  consideration  for  the  mo¬ 
ment — are  perhaps  to  be  found  in  the  cooperative  enter¬ 
prises  and  industrial  legislation  of  England  and  of  pre¬ 
war  Germany,  neither  of  which  ever  became  a  socialistic 
state.  Indeed,  almost  the  sole  remains  of  Owenite  social¬ 
ism  today  are  the  English  cooperatives,  that  is,  organiza¬ 
tions  through  which  workers  purchase  their  supplies,  or 
sell  their  products,  all  together,  with  a  view  to  eliminat¬ 
ing  the  merchants’  profits  in  one  or  both  transactions. 
Some  of  these  have  been,  in  the  purchasing  end  especially, 
notably  successful  j  but  they  have  not  been  so  uniformly 
successful  as  to  encourage  the  spread  of  the  idea  over  the 
whole  world. 

To  understand  any  current  discussion  of  economic  ques¬ 
tions,  however,  it  is  necessary  to  know  not  only  the  rudi¬ 
ments  of  the  existing  economic  organization  but  also  some¬ 
thing  of  the  trend  of  ideas  on  the  subject. 

The  existing  economic  structure  is  the  result  of  an  al¬ 
most  infinite  number  of  compromises ;  and  compromises 
invariably  displease  extremists  on  both  sides  of  the  ques¬ 
tion.  Therefore  it  is  natural  to  assume  that  there  will  be 
those  who  condemn  the  existing  structure  as  irremediably 
bad — some  because  it  has  gone  too  far  in  one  direction, 
some  because  they  would  have  it  go  just  the  other  way. 
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Such  factions  are  to  be  found  in  the  modern  socialists  and 
the  extreme  individualists. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  two  men  whose  teach¬ 
ings  have  influenced  these  two  factions  most  profoundly 
came  from  the  same  country — Germany.  Without  doubt, 
the  distractions  of  that  unhappy  country  in  the  first  quar¬ 
ter  of  the  twentieth  century  were  in  large  measure  due  to 
the  fact  that  she  could  not  follow  at  once  the  ideal  of 
Heinrich  Karl  Marx  and  the  diametrically  opposite  ideal 
of  Friedrich  Wilhelm  Nietzsche.  Yet  each  had  so  pro¬ 
digious  a  brain  that  he  imposed  his  ideas  upon  his  time  to 
some  extent }  German  workmen  followed  Marx  5  German 
aristocrats  followed  Nietzsche ;  and  between  two  stools 
the  nation  fell  in  1914,  for  a  foreign  war  seemed  to  be 
the  only  escape  from  an  internal  explosion,  and  the  for¬ 
eign  war  proved  ruinous. 

By  an  ingenious  theory  of  values  Marx  proved,  to  his 
own  satisfaction  at  least,  that  the  manual  worker  is  sys¬ 
tematically  robbed  by  the  capitalist,  and  must  continue  to 
be  robbed  as  long  as  the  capitalistic  system  endures.  His 
cure  was  the  transfer  of  all  the  instruments  of  production 
to  the  control  of  the  workmen  who  operate  them.  So  far 
he  was  no  great  distance  from  Robert  Owen.  But  his 
method  of  transfer  was  by  political  revolution,  the  over¬ 
throw  of  the  existing  system  by  the  power  of  numbers  and 
the  substitution  of  a  socialistic  organization  for  it.  Just 
what  Marx  did  mean  must  remain  in  doubt,  for  he  died 
when  his  great  book,  “Capital”  was  one-fourth  finished} 
but  vast  numbers  of  his  disciples  have  understood  his 
teaching  to  mean  revolutionary  violence. 
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Nietzsche,  on  the  other  hand,  was  so  profoundly  im¬ 
pressed  by  the  inability  of  masses  of  men  to  do  anything, 
or  get  anywhere,  except  under  the  direction  of  capable 
leaders  that  he  stressed  the  necessity  of  developing  lead¬ 
ership  above  all  else.  He  insisted  that  human  progress 
depends,  not  upon  the  gradual  elevation  of  the  herd,  but 
upon  the  development  of  great  leaders,  capable  of  think¬ 
ing  out  improvements  and  of  compelling  the  herd  to  adopt 
them.  This  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Superman,  about  which 
sc  much  noise  was  made  during  the  great  war.  Much  that 
Nietzsche  said  has  been  misunderstood,  and  much  more 
misinterpreted  j  so  that  large  numbers  of  his  readers  have 
believed  that  he  glorified  the  rapacity  and  greed  of  the 
capitalist  class  that  Marx  would  have  destroyed. 

The  chances  are  that  each  of  these  great  thinkers  would 
be  dumbfounded  if  he  might  come  back  to  earth  and  hear 
the  interpretations  that  have  been  put  on  his  doctrines ; 
but  we  are  not  concerned  here  with  what  Marx  and 
Nietzsche  meant  j  we  are  concerned  only  with  the  effect 
that  each  produced.  If  a  friend  says  to  you  over  the  tele¬ 
phone,  “I  will  be  over  at  nine,”  and  you  understand  him 
to  say,  “I  will  be  over  at  five,”  you  will  prepare  to  re¬ 
ceive  him  at  five.  It  may  not  be  his  fault.  It  may  not  be 
your  fault.  Over  a  telephone  wire  “nine”  and  “five” 
sound  much  alike,  so  the  fault  may  lie  entirely  with  the 
means  of  communication.  Nevertheless,  you  will  prepare 
to  receive  him  at  five.  Thus  it  sometimes  happens  that 
the  thought  in  the  back  of  a  philosopher’s  mind  is  not 
always  the  thought  that  he  conveys  to  his  hearers  when  he 
speaks  to  them.  When  it  comes  to  conveying  delicate 
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shades  of  meaning,  words  are  as  tricky  as  a  telephone 
wire.  If  you  don’t  believe  it,  try  to  describe  exactly  a 
cloud  in  the  sky  at  sunset,  or  the  colors  in  sea-water. 

But  if  we  are  in  doubt  as  to  what  Marx  and  Nietzsche 
intended  to  do,  we  can  see  plainly  enough  what  they  did 
do.  Each  impressed  the  world  with  the  necessity,  even 
the  desirability,  of  conflict.  Each  led  his  followers  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  progress  lay  in  the  attainment  of  power  by  a 
particular  class.  Each,  in  short,  sowed  the  seeds  of  strife 
in  the  world  of  work. 

That  strife  has  continued  to  the  present — no  great  won¬ 
der,  seeing  that  so  many  conditions  favor  it.  Both  Marx 
and  Nietzsche  were  to  a  certain  extent  right.  It  is  unfor¬ 
tunately  true  that  the  manual  worker  does  not  always  re¬ 
ceive  the  full  value  of  his  work,  and  not  infrequently  is 
systematically  robbed.  It  is  equally  true  that  without 
competent  leadership  he  would  never  get  anywhere.  It 
is  perfectly  true  that  the  best  way  for  the  manual  worker 
to  protect  his  rights  is  by  cooperation  with  his  fellows. 
It  is  also  true  that  the  future  of  civilization  largely  de¬ 
pends  on  its  ability  to  develop  men  who  are  capable  of 
directing  its  affairs. 

Nevertheless,  the  great  mass  of  mankind  has  steadfastly 
refused  to  follow  either  philosopher,  but  has  incessantly 
sought  to  find  a  middle  ground  between  them.  No 
thoughtful  man  will  assert  that  it  has  been  altogether  suc¬ 
cessful — there  is  too  much  want,  misery  and  injustice  in 
the  world  for  that.  Nevertheless,  neither  is  it  possible 
to  maintain  that  the  search  has  been  a  total  failure.  After 
all,  we  have  come  a  long  way  from  the  cavemen,  a  long 
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way  from  the  slaves  of  Egypt,  and  the  serfs  of  feudalism. 
There  is  far  too  much  suffering,  hatred,  and  strife  in  the 
world  for  us  to  claim  that  our  system  is  anywhere  near 
perfect,  but  when  all  is  said  and  done,  it  works.  The  earth 
has  been  brought  under  cultivation  by  it,  great  cities  have 
risen,  marvelous  machines  have  been  constructed  and  are 
operated  by  it,  enormous  wealth  is  created  by  it  daily. 
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A  fter  ally  the  system  works  and  it  has  worked  better  in 
each  age  than  it  worked  in  the  age  'preceding.  It  is  still 
capable  of  improvement ,  but  it  must  rely  for  improvement 
on  the  efforts  of  those  workers  who  have  the  desire  of 
freedom  in  them. 

t  |  AHE  system  works,  and  that  is  the  answer  to  all 
■  those  who  would  destroy  it  outright  and  sub¬ 
stitute  something  new  and  untried  in  its  place.  It 
is  capable  of  improvement,  but  improving  it  is  a  different 
thing  from  tearing  it  down  altogether  and  building  some¬ 
thing  else. 

Within  the  last  fifty  years,  however,  there  has  been  an¬ 
other  sort  of  objection  raised.  Men  have  protested,  not 
against  the  weakness  of  our  present  industrial  organiza¬ 
tion,  but  against  its  strength.  They  have  declared,  not 
that  the  system  fails  to  work,  but  that  it  works  too  well. 
They  point  out  that  the  modern  workman  has,  in  effect, 
little  more  power  to  change  his  individual  status  than  had 
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the  slave  of  centuries  ago.  They  point  out,  too,  that  the 
factory  worker  cannot  have  that  pride  in  his  craft  that  be¬ 
longed  to  the  journeyman.  The  man  who  made  the 
hinges  on  the  doors  of  the  cathedral  of  Notre  Dame  at 
Paris,  for  instance,  took  the  rough  iron  and  turned  out 
the  finished  hinge.  Probably  he  designed  it.  At  any  rate 
he  hammered  out  all  the  parts  and  fitted  them  together. 
When  the  thing  was  done  it  was  his  work,  and  he  enjoyed 
making  it  beautiful  because,  for  one  thing,  beautiful  work 
reflected  credit  on  him  as  a  workman.  But  the  modern 
process  of  making  hinges  is  divided  among  several  men, 
who  do  no  more  than  feed  the  material  into  machines. 
All  the  difficult  and  beautiful  work  is  done  by  the  machine, 
and  when  it  is  finished  it  is  the  work  of  the  machine,  not 
that  of  the  men.  How  can  the  workmen  take  pride  in  it? 

They  cannot.  The  joy  of  craftsmanship  has  been  put 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  average  factory  worker.  It  is 
the  price  he  pays  for  release  from  long  hours  of  drudgery 
and  for  the  material  comforts  and  luxuries  that  the  me¬ 
chanical  age  permits  him  to  enjoy.  Yet  when  you  take 
away  a  man’s  joy  in  his  work,  you  deprive  him  of  the 
principal  thing  that  distinguishes  the  freeman  from  the 
slave.  So  pessimists  argue  that  mechanical  civilization 
has  done  no  more  than  substitute  one  form  of  slavery  for 
another. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  cite  facts  in  support  of  that  theory. 
In  certain  industries  long  hours  of  drudgery  still  persist, 
and  the  workers  enjoy  few  material  comforts,  that  is,  by 
comparison  with  more  favored  workers  elsewhere.  The 
profits  of  industry  are  still  unequally  distributed.  Cer- 
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tain  men  possess  huge  fortunes  which  they  have  not 
earned,  and  certain  others  have  to  struggle  desperately  for 
a  bare  living.  In  trades  which  employ  automatic  machin¬ 
ery  exclusively,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  work  is 
extraordinarily  destructive  of  the  workers’  nerve  force. 

But  to  cite  such  facts  is  merely  to  prove  that  civiliza¬ 
tion  is  still  imperfect,  which  is  admitted.  Before  accept¬ 
ing  them  as  proof  that  it  is  on  the  whole  a  failure,  it  is 
necessary  to  consider  certain  other  facts.  One  is  the  fact 
that  no  way  has  ever  been  discovered  to  eliminate  drudg¬ 
ery  completely.  The  hinge-maker  of  Notre  Dame  had 
long  hours  of  monotonous  hammering,  as  well  as  moments 
of  delight  when  he  achieved  a  difficult  success.  The  ar¬ 
tist  is  also  a  drudge.  Benvenuto  Cellini  was  a  great  artist, 
but  no  one  can  read  his  account  of  how  he  made  the  mold 
in  which  he  was  to  cast  the  bronze  statue  of  Perseus  which 
has  preserved  his  fame  without  realizing  that  there  was 
some  of  the  dullest  and  most  heart-breaking  labor  ever 
performed  by  man.  The  artist  and  the  master-craftsman, 
the  free  workers,  willingly  endure  that  drudgery,  how¬ 
ever,  because  it  is  compensated  by  the  delight  of  achieve¬ 
ment. 

Therefore  to  point  out  that  the  modern  machine  worker 
undergoes  drudgery  is  not  to  prove  him  a  slave  unless  it 
is  also  proved  that  he  is  deprived  of  all  chance  of  achieve¬ 
ment.  On  the  face  of  the  facts  that  is  hard  to  do.  The 
modern  worker’s  hours  have  been  reduced  from  twelve 
or  fifteen  a  day  to  nearer  eight.  He  has  therefore  more 
leisure  than  ever  before.  What  he  does  with  his  leisure 
depends  upon  himself,  but  he  has  opportunity  to  achieve 
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much.  He  is  able  to  read  and  write — a  thing  undreamed 
of  a  few  generations  ago.  In  America,  at  least,  he  is  usu¬ 
ally  able  to  employ  his  leisure  to  read  to  good  advantage, 
for  nearly  everywhere  there  are  free  public  libraries  where 
the  best  of  the  world’s  literature  is  to  be  had  for  the  ask¬ 
ing.  The  conspicuous  difference  between  the  modern  fac¬ 
tory  worker  and  the  craftsman  of  two  or  three  generations 
ago  is  that  the  modern  worker  must  seek  outside  his  daily 
labor  the  chance  for  achieving  something  that  shall  satisfy 
his  instinct  to  do  fine  and  beautiful  work.  He  is  not 
altogether  deprived  of  the  opportunity.  It  is  no  longer 
thrust  upon  him  in  his  daily  toil,  but  it  is  within  reach  of 
such  workers  as  choose  to  seek  it. 

But  freedom  cannot  be  thrust  upon  any  man.  In  an 
earlier  chapter  note  was  made  of  the  fact  that  Plato,  the 
Greek  philosopher,  when  he  wrote  his  book  describing  the 
ideal  state,  included  in  it  a  slave  class.  Perhaps  Plato  was 
wiser  than  we  give  him  credit  for  being.  It  is  possible 
that  under  conditions  which  we  should  call  ideal,  there 
would  still  be  men  who  were  virtually  slaves,  simply  be¬ 
cause  the  desire  for  freedom  was  not  in  them  sufficiently 
strong  to  make  them  strive  for  freedom.  It  is  certain  that 
in  the  modern  world  such  men  exist  in  large  numbers. 

The  best,  therefore,  that  can  be  hoped  for  is  so  to  or¬ 
ganize  society  that  those  who  sincerely  and  passionately 
wish  to  free  themselves  may  have  a  chance  to  do  so.  Even 
that  has  not  as  yet  been  accomplished.  The  world  still 
lacks  complete  equality  of  opportunity,  is  indeed  very  far 
from  it. 

Nevertheless,  to  lay  the  blame  for  that  on  modern  civ- 
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ilization  is  to  betray  ignorance  of  the  sources  of  modern 
civilization  and  of  the  direction  in  which  it  moves.  Here 
and  there  an  opportunity  may  have  been  lost.  Here  and 
there  may  be  found  a  slip  backward.  This  trade,  or  that 
one,  may  be  said,  with  reason,  to  be  a  worse  trade  now 
than  it  was  ten,  or  fifty,  or  a  hundred  years  ago.  But  to 
assert  that  workers  as  a  whole  are  worse  off  now,  or  have 
less  chance  to  better  themselves,  than  they  were  in  the 
past  or  than  they  had  in  the  past  is  to  argue  against  the 
plain  facts. 

As  far  back  as  written  history  goes,  men  were  talking 
about  the  good  old  days,  the  Golden  Age  that  is  gone  for¬ 
ever.  Probably  before  they  learned  to  write,  they  were 
talking  the  same  way.  Perhaps  in  the  towns  of  mud  in  the 
hot  river  valleys  old  men  sat  sunning  themselves  against 
the  rough  stockade  that  protected  the  place  and  talked  of 
the  nomadic  life  back  in  the  hills  as  the  only  life  fit  for  a 
man  to  live.  No  doubt  they  predicted  that  no  good  would 
come  of  this  huddling  together  in  the  valleys  and  scratch¬ 
ing  the  ground  to  raise  grain.  No  doubt  they  foresaw  the 
ruin  of  the  world  in  the  building  of  the  first  town  and 
sincerely  believed  that  the  best  days  of  the  race  were  gone 
never  to  return. 

But  with  the  records  that  historians  have  placed  before 
us,  we  can  now  pick  out  any  point  in  the  long  rise  of  man 
from  savagery  and  see  that,  contrary  to  the  belief  of  men 
of  that  time,  better  days  were  ahead  than  any  that  were  in 
the  past.  With  all  the  imperfections  that  exist,  the  worker 
who  would  go  back  to  some  earlier  period  in  the  world’s 
history  simply  is  not  acquainted  with  that  history. 
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In  order  to  avoid  the  error  of  those  extremists  who  are 
sure  that  the  world  is  rapidly  going  to  ruin  it  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  to  fall  into  the  error  of  extremists  on  the  other  side, 
who  are  sure  that  this  is  the  best  of  all  possible  worlds,  and 
that  any  change  is  necessarily  a  change  for  the  worse. 
One  need  only  assume  that  what  has  been  true  throughout 
all  history  is  true  now,  namely,  that  men  will  continue  to 
learn  how  to  work  better  and  to  work  more  happily,  that 
changes  will  come  and  that  they  should  be  welcome  be¬ 
cause  they  will  be,  on  the  whole,  changes  for  the  better. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  equally  important  to  remember 
another  conspicuous  fact,  namely  that  no  system  has 
worked  well,  or  has  endured  long,  that  did  not  or  could 
not  make  the  best  of  what  it  had.  A  civilization,  after  all, 
is  not  a  machine.  Its  strength  is  the  strength  of  the  people 
who  enjoy  it.  Good  laws  and  wise  rulers  can  do  much 
for  a  nation,  but  not  everything.  In  the  end,  its  progress 
or  decay  depends  upon  the  spirit  of  the  people  who  com¬ 
pose  it.  It  all  goes  back  to  the  individual.  The  average 
American  workman  today  occupies  a  position  in  many  re¬ 
spects  superior  to  that  of  any  other  workman  in  the  history 
of  the  world j  but  what  he  gets  out  of  life  depends  finally 
much  less  upon  the  high  civilization  of  his  country  than 
upon  himself.  He  can  live  in  the  midst  of  that  civiliza¬ 
tion  and  still  be  little  better  than  a  slave.  If  he  seizes 
his  opportunities  and  becomes  a  freeman,  it  is  because  the 
spirit  of  a  freeman  is  in  him. 
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